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ATLANTIC  ESSAYS.  By  Thomas 

WCNTWOUTII  IllUIJINSOK.  I  vol.  \'im*K  Tloth, 
$2.00.  (.\‘nten*s:— ricnfovCuUui^;”**  Litcnniwas 
an  Art;”  ” Amoilcanisin  In  Utcratnu*; ’*  ‘’A  Le;i»‘r  to 
a  YHnn:2  ('cntnbutov:  ”  **<»nplit  Women  to  lA-irntheAl- 
“A  (’h'tn-'o  nj'U  l*nn*»'  ;  ”  •*  Ma  lo- 

Inoisollo’s  ('anumii/ns;  ”  “  i  he  1  r.ri  'm  T.an.s.  «•:•;**  •*  ra\  'il 
ami  the  l*orir.‘m*'si*; “The  (ii-eok  (umIUcsscs;”  **  Sap¬ 
pho;  **  “  On  an  Olil  L:itin  Tcxi-lHH»k.” 

nIOGINSON’S  ATLANTIC  ES- 

SAYS.  Thi!*  b«mk  contain'*  some  rf  the  ino«t  siiir- 
Ko^iivo  and  jrraccful  palters  reconOy  otlcnMl  to  il;e 
Kiv.’lNh-n'.'ulhv.r  public,  ‘llndr  rudi  M'in  oi  thoucht.  ihc 
ivinarUablc  culture  they  evin'  o,  thidr  delicate  huumi,  and 
ran'  litemrv  clianns,  ihukc  the  ViduuK*  a  niosi  aitiactlx  e 
and  valuable  addition  to  Atuerican  litenituiv. 


CASTILIAN  DAYS.  By  John  Hay, 

author  of  **  Pike  t'tMinfv  BaUadk”  I  vol.  Piino. 
$2.(H).  Uonients:— **Ma*lndalFi'es<*o;”“Spnnish  Livinit 
and  Dyins;”  *•  Influence  of  Tnulititm  in  Si»anish  Life;  '* 
•* Taununachy ; ”  “Rcil  Letter  Days:”  “An  Hour  with 
tho  Painters;  ”  **  A  ('asile  in  the  Air;  ”  ”  The  <’ity  t)f  the 
Visi'-'oths; ”  “The  liscorlal;”  “A  Miracle  Piny;”  **An 
Kveninif  with  tllnuds;”  ”  Pi»verbial  Phil«»8ophv:”  “The 
l'ia4lle  and  tlrave  of  Cen*antes;”  **  A  Field  N{;:!it  in  the 
Cortes;”  '‘The  Moral  of  Spanish  Politics;”  *‘'lhe  Bour¬ 
bon  Duel;  ”  ”  Necessity  of  the  Republic.” 

HAY’S  CASTILIAN”  DAYS.  .?2.00. 

Mr.  Hay  dminy  his  residence  In  Spain  enjoyetl  un¬ 
usual  ailvnntfiires  fl»r  studyin'.^  the  character  and  haldts  of 
the  people,  the  iM>litical  and  S'*cial  institutions  of  tlic 
cmintry,  and  the  statesmen  who  hare  llpnre<l  more  or  less 
prominently  in  Spanish  politics  during  ami  since  the  late 
re>olutb»n.*  The  lesults  of  his  study  and  obsi*rvaiion  he 
has  emlMMUe<l  in  tlic  series  of  brilliant  and  valuable  pai«eis 
contained  in  this  bui>k. 


HOMER’S  ILIAD.  Translated  hy 

William  Ci  llex  llnT.vNT.  (Ticai'or  c»litirn.  frtmi 
new  stereotype  plates.  Complete  in  two  Mds.  lime. 
$V0U.  This ‘is  an  entirelv  new,  jMipular  e-Uiion  cf  Mr. 
llryani’s  translation  ot  tho  llia^l,  which  has  been  aptly 
styled  ”  Homer  in  En^rlish.” 

"DRYANT’S  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

-■-*  Xew  anti  cheaper  cdUion.  $5.Wi. 

“  We  c.mRrafiilate  our  American  kinsfolk  on  ha^1n!ra 
poet  anionu  them  who  In  liis  uretm  ol.l  aue  lias  pnsluco.I 
a  translation  .if  the  IIia<l,  w.mhy  to  live  amonssi  ilic 
best  cxticrinienis  tifihe  kiml  in  our  common  language.”— 
Saturday  Her ietr  {.London). 

the  member  for  PARIS.  A  new 

Jt-  Novel.  1  vtd.  Kvo.  Paper.  Throws.  Cloth.  Sl.’il. 
Tliis  is  a  story  of  rare  mover,  prosontinj:  trraphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  jv'litical  and  literary  woild  of  Pans  nmler 
Hie  Second  Flmpire.  Tlie  story  shows  skill  in  consiric- 
ti'*n  and  in  u'roripin;:  of  Incit'.cnts;  It  is  lefl-eshinLiy  oiiui- 
nal  in  stvlo,  and  aUiunds  in  facts  ami  sinrircstb  ns  worthy 
of  attentive  regard.  Tlie  w.nk  cxhi!»its  the  a'Uhor’.s  pn»- 
f‘uml  study,  a  wondeiful  mniraantl  <»f  lani.'uaj/o,  and  deep 
insight  into  hum<an  nature. 

the  member  for  PARIS.  75 

-1-  cents.  Novel-roaders  will  ttnil  in  this  stor>*  a  power 
anti  fascination  quite  iinus  i:il.  TTie  author  wiiies  from 
ftill  and  minute  Unowledse  «>f  the  i>eiiy  tyrannies  and  In¬ 
tolerable  esnlonace  exen’ised  under  Louis  NajMdeon.and 
his  5»a-u‘s  ;jlcani  with  tlie  iniU^natinn  French  it'putdieans 
f  d!  dnrintf  ilio  Scct  n.l  Einjai'e.  The  temlercr  passages  of 
the  story  aiv?  fi-esh  and  chamiin?. 

4  ROLLING  STONE.  A  Novel  by 

(•EoucE  .Sand.  Tr.anslatisl  hy  C.vruoll  Owex. 
1vol.  8vo.  PajH-T,  50  cents.  CU>th,  j?1.00. 

”  A  Rolling  Stone.”  like  others  of  itisirpc  Sand’s  roman¬ 
ces.  is  fertile  in  description  and  in  Its  flnely-rtnwn  and 
nicely -cimtrasreil  chanU‘U*rs.  It  tells  of  .a  sinitular  love- 
ex|xMience,  and  sketches,  with  a  flilelity  that  displa>  s  the 
author’s  ri»mplete  mastery  of  her  srlilert,  the  (diara<  ter- 
istics  of  the  French  stage,  and  the  real  life  of  its  iHMqde. 

Handsome  law^nce.  a  Novel 

hytlEoRGE  .Sand.  Translates!  hy  Carroll  Owen. 

1  vol.  kvo.  Pai»er,  50  cents.  (Toth,  $1.00.  Tills  is  a 
sequel  to  *•  A  Rolling  Stone.”  and  Is  one  <  f  those  imwcrflil 
and  atii-active  stories  by  whicli  tJeonic  Sand  Ins  oharme<l 
and  romi>elle<l  the  a4lraiiation  of  tlie  remling  wiirld. 
Thonght,  wntiment  and  passl«*n  etmibine  to  enlist  the 
attention  whicli  ihLs  stoiy  will  .amply  repay. 

rjnHE  BOOiv  OF  Tlli^  AND 

-1-  Other  poems.  Ur  UicnARD  Henry  Stoddard.  1vol. 
l6mo.  (Toth,  $1.50.  Irhe  contents  of  IMI.  SfiHldanl’s  new 
bmik  of  |H>enis comprise  :  —  *•  TTic  lbM>k  ‘if  the  East,”in- 
clndin?  Persian  songs,  Tartar  s*mgs,  Arab  songs.  an»l 
Chinese  songs;  “In  Memoriam;”  “At  tiadshill;”  “A 
Woman’s  P‘»em;”  “A  New  f'hristmas  Carol;”  “Tlie 
B.allad  of  (’recy,”  ami  fil>y  other  |>«K»ms.  various  in  sub- 
iect  and  stvle.  hut  all  marked  liv  the  high  |HH  tic  qualities 
for  which  Mr.  Stmld.ani’s  verse  is  distingulshcil. 

STODDARD’S” NEW  VOLUME  of 

POEMS. 

“Mr.  Stoddard’s  vocation  to  iwietry  Is  clearly  stampnl 
on  his  protluctions.  Combining  great  s}M.ntancity  of  feel¬ 
ing  w-iih  careful  and  elaborate  eoini'<*sition.  he  not  tmly 
Shows  a  native  Instinct  of  verso,  but  a  bd'iy  itle.al  of  mietrv. 
His  fancy  is  rich  in  images  of  gorgeous  and  delicate 
beauty;  a  deep  vein  <)f  reflofiion  underlies  his  Inddest  ex¬ 
cursions;  and  on  themes  of  tender  and  patheiie  interest 
his  wonls  murmur  a  plainiive  nvpMiy  that  i-eaihes  the 
bidden  sources  of  teal’s.”— /yor7>«';  ’jf  Mugazine, 

XE^ENGLAND  LEGENDS.  By 

H  arriet  Prescott  SroFFORD.  1vol.  8vo.  Paper, 
50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

“  The  legends  are  six  in  numlicr.  and  have  respect  to 
Cant.  Kidil,  Charlest*»wTi,  Salem.  Newburyp^irt,  Dover, 
anu  Portsmouth.  As  th(*  title  indii’ates,  ihev  lelate  some 
of  the  more  important  and  interesting  tra«tifions  which 
have  fieen  handed  down  from  the  e.ai  ly  days  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.”— A'.  J”.  Sunday  Time<. 

VEW  ENGLAND  LEGENDS.  “It  is 

giHMl  to  preserve  these  reeonls  of  pmminent  events 
an«l  trving  times,  and  better  to  have  them  i>erp<  tnat#*!!  in 
the  able,  accurate,  and  pleasant  style  in  which  these  have 
been  written  by  Mrs.  .SfvjfrorU.”— /tet/on 

■VEW"  ENGLAND  LEGENDS.  “Six 

of  Mrs.  Spofrf»rd’sskPtchc'«  of  the  New  England  coast 
are  eollecteil  and  piihlishoil.  TTiey  are  substantially  the 
einbrobleriiig  of  an  opulent  fancy  on  histoih-al  ground- 
w»iik.  The  volume  is  P»eal.  Imt  lias  relation  to  the  whole 
early  history  of  the  country,  and  is  In  marv  rcsiMyts,  and 
for  widely  UiOerent  reasons,  worth  i»erus.i..”  — y^/n/a.  Ao. 
American, 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

Chaeles  Kf.ade.  Fully  illiistrili.l.  I  vol.  Evo. 
Paper,  3<l  rents;  cloth,  SI.OO.  “  lnui‘ni<iiis  in  plot,  bold  In 
Its  handling  of  social  tpiestions,  ?rapliic  In  displays  of  dc- 
Kriptive  tMiwcr.  abonndine  In  Ini  ldi  nts  of  ilramnrlc  Inter¬ 
est  and  Intensity,  It  seizrs  It*  reader’s  attention  at  the 
Mart,  and  comw.Is  him  to  ba.sten  tlirouRh  the  maze  of 
excitement  to  the  end.’’ — BoHon  Courier. 

■READE’S  T^rIbLE  TEMPTA- 

Al;  TION.  “  Creating  an  excitement  not  equalled  even 
bv  the  author’s  previous  great  works,  *Hanl  Cash’  and 
’britfith  Gaunt,’ It  has  seemed  to  flll  the  |M>pular  cra\ing 
for  an  absorbing  an«l  powerful  sensation,  which  Dickens's 
nnflnisbed  ‘My.ster>'  of  Edwin  Drood’  hmi  promised  to 
gratify,  while  even  those  whose  critical  searchings  sehlom 
extemi  to  the  sphci’e  of  romance.  And  material  for  lUscus- 
sion  in  Reade’s  latest  ^tory. Boston  Traveiler, 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  UN¬ 
CHECKED. 

^piIE  sulistanocof  Attorney-General  Aker- 
1.  man’s  ojiinion  in  relation  to  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  ref'onn  m.ay  Ix'  stated  very  liriefly.  He 
shows  that  the  Constitution  recownizes  four, 
and  only  four,  el.nsses  of  .appointing  poAvers, 
Avith  respect  to  all  “  officers  of  the  United 
States,  ’’  namely :  “  the  I’resident  by  and 
Avith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ’’ 
“  the  President  alone,  ’’  “  the  courts  of  I.tav,  ’’ 
and  “  the  heads  of  dep.artments.  ’’  To  “  ap- 
jx)int  ’’  is  not  merely  to  issue  a  commission, 
hut  implies  will  and  judgment  of  selection. 
If,  then,  a  new  Ixiard  of  examiners  should 
be  appointed  hy  Consress  with  power  to 
desiwnate  in  any  manner  the  inevitable  ap- 
ixiintce,  the  appointment  Avoiild  Ixi  actual¬ 
ly  t.aken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  four  classes 
ofpoAvers  mentioned  above,  and  would  Ixj 
in  contravention  of  the  Constitution.  Tliis 
reasonin"  we  must  regard  as  unquestion¬ 
able.  The  only  relief  to  its  effect  is  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Attorney-General  that  a 
Ixiard  by  competitive  examination  or  other- 
Avise,  miwht  designate  a  limited  class  of  can¬ 
didates  from  whom  an  appointment  should 
be  made,  and  this  process  Avould  still 
allow'  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  Avill  and 
judgment  of  the  appointing  power.  The 
theory  of  this  distinction  is  open  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  which  the  Attorney-General  liim- 
self  acknowledfies,  that  the  contracting  pro¬ 
cess  instituted  hy  such  a  Ixiard  might  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  designating  a  particu¬ 
lar  individual.  But  this  would  be  a  practi¬ 
cal  abuse,  rather  than  a  logical  result,  of 
the  true  theory,  and  might  be  easily  guarded 
against  in  the  Congressional  I’rovisions 
instituting  the  Ixiard  of  ex.amination. 

Let  us  sec,  then,  where  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  finds  us  and  leaves  us  in 
regard  to  “  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  ” 
From  all  the  nicety  that  is  e.xhibited  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  trenching  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  Avill  .and  judgment  of  the  ap- 
iwinting  powers,  one  might  suppose  that 
tliose  fpialities  were  actually  controlling  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  fifty-two  thousand  ap¬ 
pointments  Avhich  are  made  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  —  perhaps 
seven-tenths  —  all  that  the  President  or  other 
appointer  knows  is  the  name  ( if  he  even 
reads  that )  of  the  man  who  has  been  select¬ 
ed  by  others.  In  fact,  the  Avork  of  appoint¬ 
ment  has  been  almost  wholly  farmed  out  by 
force  of  political  custom.  It  must  be  so  in  the 
nature  of  things,  since  the  Executive,  for 
instance,  is  physically  and  intellectually  un¬ 
able  to  contend  Avith  the  magnitude  of  the 
work.  Hence  “  the  member  for  the  district  ’’ 
Lakes  his  share  of  the  appointments  to  be 
made,  the^  Senators  divide  theirs,  and  cliques 


and  “  slates  ’’  absorb  nearly  all  the  rest. 
In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things  Iioav 
absurd  it  is  to  find  a  sudden  alarm  and  sen¬ 
sitiveness  about  encroaching  upon  the 
imk'pendencc  of  the  appointing  powers! 
Martin  Luther  sturdily  objected  to  letting 
the  devil  have  all  the  good  times.  We  do 
not  see  Avhy  the  politicians  should  continue 
to  derive  all  the  advantage  Avhich  can  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  manifest  impossibility  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  in  its  strictness  the  constitutional 
theory  of  apixiintiucnt.  If  cliipics  of  par¬ 
tisans  liave  flourished  on  that  debatable 
ground  for  over  a  half  a  century,  there  must 
surely  be  room  for  goixl  hoards  of  examina¬ 
tion;  if  “slates”  and  “gilt-edged”  recom¬ 
mendations  have  heretofore  proved  effec¬ 
tual,  let  open  competitive  papers,  bearing 
the  marks  of  qualification  and  character, 
be  also  tried. 

In  short,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  interposes  no  obstacle  to  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  movement,  hut  merely 
changes  its  path  and  its  methods  to  a 
slight  degree.  Boards  of  examiners  can 
limit  the  field  of  appointment  to  candidates 
who  shall  have  lx‘eu  found,  hy  the  best 
tests  that  can  be  applied,  to  possess  the  re¬ 
quisite  qualifications  for  the  office  sought, 
lliat  is  enough.  If,  instead  of  desigmvting 
one  giKxl  man,  fiA'c  or  ten  arc  passed  up  to 
the  ap|K)iuting  poAA’er,  Avho  is  to  make  the 
selection  therefrom,  Avhy  is  not  the  Avholc 
object  gained  ?  Even  if  the  Attorncy-(Jen- 
eral’s  admission  on  this  point  Avere  not  sus¬ 
tained,  and  boards  of  examination  could 
only  lie  clothed  Avith  advi.sory  ixiAA-ors,  avc 
should  hoixi  that  Congi-ess  Avould  provide 
them  for  every  inqxirtaut  class  of  officers, 
and  let  the  apjKiiiitiug  poAvers  take  the 
responsibility,  it  they  ilared,  of  disregard¬ 
ing  the  candidates  thus  fairly  and  jxiAver- 
fully  commended  to  their  attention.  Tliat 
Avould  lx*  infinitely  better  than  the  present 
underhand  and  irresjxmsible  system,  be¬ 
cause  it  Avould  either  rc'siilt  in  tlie  ready 
•adojition  of  better  methods,  or  in  making  a 
direct  issue  Avitli  those  ap|iointers  Avho  re¬ 
jected  them.  Much  more  strong  is  the 
duty,  then,  of  piDviding  Ixiards  that  Avonld 
have  the  jKiAA'er  of  authoritatiA'ely  limiting 
the  field  Avithin  Avhich  giKid  appointments, 
as  .a  rule,  Avould  inevitably  lx*  made. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  Avheu  Congress 
comes  together  again,  a  joint  rcsoluticn  Avill 
be  adopted,  calliri  u]K)n  the  Judiciary 
Committee  —  of  Avhich  the  chainiiau  is  Mr. 
Trumbull,  the  author  of  the  section  on 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
founded  —  to  report  a  bill  or  bills  tor  organ¬ 
izing  boards  of  e.xaminers  for  various 
I’lasses  of  candidates  for  office  under  the 
Government,  as  Avell  as  to  consider  and  re¬ 
port  upon  the  subject  generally.  Together 
Avith  the  mere  matter  of  appointment  arc  to 
lx;  linked  the  questions  of  removal  and  ten¬ 
ure,  of  qualihcatioiis  and  salary.  Tlie 
movement  for  reform  has  gone  too  far  to 
stop  Avhere  it  is.  It  is  growing  in  strength 
every  d.ay  with  the  people,  as  the  evils  of 
existing  abuses  are  more  and  more  plainly 
developing,  to  the  danger  and  disgrace  of 
the  country.  The  whole  force  of  partisan¬ 
ship,  of  course,  Avill  be  arrayed  against  it ; 
but  the  honesty  and  good  sense  of  the 
masses  will  prevail  when  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  becomes  clear,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  has  materially  tended  to 
that  result.  If  we  Avant  to  see  farther,  let 
us  OA’Cupy  the  advanced  ground  he  has 
pointed  out. 


ROUTING  THE  RING  ROGUES. 

^piIAT  Mr.  Controller  Connolly’s  tliirteen 
X  jiackages  of  vouchers  might  have  been 
stolen  without  the  connivance  of  Tammany 
Ave  shall  not  say  Avas  absolutely  impossible ; 
but  that  they  Avere  so  stolen  very  fcAV  per¬ 
sons  Avill  ever  believe  until  the  evidence  on 
the  point  is  of  such  clearness  that  no  fairly 
balanced  mind  can  resist  its  conclusivcness. 
Tlie  rascalities  of  the  Ring  are  so  notorious, 
so  enormous,  and  so  scandalous,  they  have 
been  so  high-handed  and  so  long-continued, 
they  have  so  sapjied  public  credit,  and  so 
forced  men  into  Avrathful  antagonism,  that 
it  has  come  to  be  a  thing  which  must  clearly 
prove  itself  not  guilty  before  honest  citizens 
will  admit  to  themselves  or  one  another  that 
it  is  innocent.  We  freely  concede  this  to 
be  both  a  lamentable  and  dangerous  atti¬ 
tude  for  the  community  to  hold  toward  an 
organization  controlling  the  corporate  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  great  city;  it  indicates  a  belief 
in  gross  and  wide-spread  corruption,  as 
well  as  a  dceply-se.atcd  fear  that  the  worst 
may  not  yet  have  been  conceived;  :'i;;l  llo.a 
this  state  of  mind  spring  those  sudden  and 
terrible  impulses  of  indignation  which  lead 
to  uprisings  that  use  other  agencies  of  re¬ 


form  than  the  ballot  and  the  platform  and 
the  printing-press.  Rut  to  this  complexion 
the  Ring  magnates  have  at  last  brought  the 
city  over  AA-hich  they  ostensibly  rule.  If  a 
SAvift  Avavc  of  popular  liiry  should  sAA'eep 
them  aAvay,  the  historian  could  only  say 
thev  Avi*ou'2ht  their  OAvn  undoing. 

l7ic  correspondence  hetAveen  Mayor  Hall 
and  Controller  Connolly  on  the  eleventh 
and  twclftli  instants  can  scarcely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  any  thing  hut  a  comic  or  mock- 
heroic  interlude  of  the  steriily-scrious  drama 
noAv  enacting  in  the  city  of  Ncav  York. 
The  Mayor  has  played  the  harlequin’s  jiart 
oil  so  many  and  such  a  variety  of  occasions, 
that  his  appearance  in  the  Virtuous  Official’s 
character  either  causes  a  roar  of  laughter 
or  jiroA’okes  a  smile  of  contempt.  If  his 
letter  asking  Connolly’s  resignation  really 
meant  Avhat  it  jirofessed  to  mean,  then  he  is 
a  CAAvardly  creature  Avhom  it  Averc  little  less 
than  base  flattery  to  call  an  arrant  knave. 
If  the  Avriting  and  publishing  of  that  stilted 
and  insolent  epistle  Averc  not  a  piece  of  by¬ 
play,  intended  to  mislead  the  public,  then 
His  Honor  is  a  small  traitor,  who  fancied 
he  could  shield  himself  and  save  his  OAvn 
head  hy  stabbing  his  confederate  in  roguery. 
And  however  inimical  Connolly’s  jircscnce 
ill  the  Controller’s  office  may  be  to  the  jnib- 
lic  Avelfare,  and  hoAvever  desirable  on  every 
account  his  retirement  therefrom  Avithout 
delay  might  have  been,  Avhen  the  passion 
of  the  hour  has  cooled  it  Avill  be  generally 
acknoAvledged  that  he  could  not  then  have 
Avithdrawn,  except  by  confessing  himself  as 
eraveii  and  contemptible  of  soul  as  the 
creature  aa’Iio  begged  his  resignation.  Much 
as  AVC  Avish  to  see  the  Tammany  Ring  broken 
up  and  scattered,  avc  shall  not  deny  our  ad¬ 
miration  of  that  mental  quality  Avhich  re¬ 
sults  in  Ixinor  among  thieves. 

ITie  citizen  committees  of  the  metropolis 
have  Avell  done  the  Avork  to  Avhich  they 
Avere  called  hy  the  unduly  jmtient  hut  final¬ 
ly  outraged  tax-payers.  Such  commenda¬ 
tion  as  this  ought  not  to  lx;  needful,  hut  the 
situation  makes  it  proper  that  the  Avords  he 
Avritten.  For  the  Ring  has  not  been  con¬ 
tent  to  plunder  the  public  treasurj’  Aviththe 
freest  hand  and  largest  grasp ;  belbrc  the 
present  trial  ends  Ave  trust  it  may  be  official¬ 
ly  shoAvn  hoAv  jirivate  persons  have  been 
rohlx’d  through  diix'ct  oppression.  Tho 
blackmailing  of  individuals  who  wished 
building  jx’rmits,  Avho  desired  to  use  hand- 
hose  for  watering  jmrposes,  who  sought  to 
advertise  their  Avares  hy  cross-signs,  who 
Ibund  it  necessary  to  run  baggage  wagons 
in  trade,  Avho  Av«re  obliged  to  occupy  side- 
Avalks  tcmjxjrarily  AA’ith  boxes  —  here  are 
tlie  sub-heads  of  Avhat  Avill  prove  an  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  if  material  is  ever  furnished 
fbr  its  composition.  We  trust  it  may  also 
be  established  Iioav  fines  Avcrc  remitted, 
pen.altics  absolved,  taxes  abated,  and  assess¬ 
ments  overlooked,  by  reason  of  faAoritism, 
or  pledges  of  silence,  or  on  assurances  of 
supjKirt.  Discreditable  as  the  fact  is  to 
many  of  those  interested,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  Ring  made  it  for  the  pecuniarv 
interest  of  numerous  tax-payers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  close  their  eyes  and  bridle  their 
tongues.  And  it  is  from  this  knoAvledge 
that  Ave  speak  in  commending  the  citizen 
committees  for  their  labors. 

Taking  note  of  Avhat  lias  been  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  last  tbrtnight,  avc  arc 
not  Avithout  confidence  that  the  rogues  of 
the  Ring  Avill  ultimately  be  routed.  Hie 
strength  and  steadiness  with  which  the 
people  hold  themselves  to  the  hard  strug¬ 
gle  at  the  throats  of  their  rulers,  promises 
a  ncAV  era  in  State  affairs  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
form  in  municipal  government.  We  arc 
quite  Avcll  aAvare  that  the  Ring  is  powerful 
and  fertile  in  resources ;  it  will  not  be 
broken  by  mass-meeting  speeches,  nor  Avill 
it  fall  in  pieces  because  one  coward  has  a 

Eanic  or  a  sudden  spasm  of  virtue ;  for  bc- 
ind  each  of  the  great  rogues  is  a  line  of 
lesser  rogues  ending  in  the  grog-shop  and 
gutters.  For  years  jxiwer  lias  been  cumu¬ 
lating  from  corner-groceries  upward  through 
all  gi’ades  of  society  and  business,  so  that 
when  Boss  Tweed  is  struck,  the  bloAV  is  left 
in  a  thousand  dirty  streets  and  roAvdyish 
alleys  and  loAA'-roof'ed  groggcrics.  Where¬ 
fore  Ave  say  the  Boss  anil  his  associates  can¬ 
not  be  ujiset  by  quickly-spent  gusts,  how¬ 
ever  fully  freighted  they  may  be  Avith 
righteous  indignation.  We  beg  our  friends 
and  neighbors  to  gird  themselves  afresh 
again  and  yet  again,  and  continue  patiently 
and  unceasingly  in  the  great  occasion  so 
marvellously  opened,  till  they  h.ave  not  only 
driven  the  chiefs  of  the  Iling  from  the 
places  they  occupy,  hut  till  they  have  torn 
away  or  broken  down  the  hiindreds  of  piles 
on  which  the  power  of  the  Ring  has  been 
huilded  to  its  hideous  ofl'ensiveness  before 
the  civilized  world. 


September  30,  1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


WIIAT  THE  ELECTIONS  MEAN. 

rpiIE  West  calls  unto  the  East  with  a  re- 
J.  publican  victory  in  California,  and  tlic 
East  responds  unto  the  West  with  an  en- 
larf'ed  republican  majority  in  Maine.  Mon- 
tan'a  turns  from  the  democratic  and  elects 
the  republican  candidate  to  Congress,  and 
North  Carolina  votes  against  her  democrat¬ 
ic  Ic'dslaturc  to  the  defeat  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  convention.  Wyoming  goes  republi¬ 
can  in  one  branch  of  its  Assembly  and 
misses  the  other  by  only  a  couple  of  votes, 
while  Kentucky  greatly  increases  its  repub¬ 
lican  poll  and  loses  the  democratic  unanim¬ 
ity  of  its  legislature.  San  Francisco  as¬ 
tonishingly  adds  to  its  republican  majority, 
and  Wilmington  chooses  a  republican  city 
government.  In  these  facts  is  matter  lor 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  politicians. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  when  Val- 
landigham  died  there  died  also  whatever 
vitality  was  in  the  New  Departure  as  a  po¬ 
litical  movement.  Through  that  scheme 
many  democrats  have  been  brought  to  a 
higher  level  of  profession  before  the  public, 
and  in  this  fact  is  cause  for  national  gratifi¬ 
cation  which  we  do  not  mean  to  underrate ; 
but  the  hope  of  the  democratic  politicians 
that  tue  elections  of  this  fall  might  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  entliusiasm  of  this  new  banner 
has  failed  of  realization ;  and  it  is  evident 
enough  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
country  arc  not  to  be  caught  in  the  smoke 
caused  by  the  wholesale  burning  of  old 
platforms  nor  in  the  dust  created  by  the 
sudden  building  of  a  new  one.  Shall  the 
democrats  therefore  abandon  their  late  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  results  of  recent  years  ? 
Not  at  all.  AV'^e  have  had  conflict  enough 
over  the  issues  of  the  war,  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments  ought  to  be  supjwrted 
irrespective  of  party  advantage  or  disad¬ 
vantage.  But  the  dcmocr.ats  must  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  before  they 
can  reasonably  expect  the  nation  to  trust 
its  power  in  their  hands. 

Will  the  republican  politicians  figurative¬ 
ly  p.at  themselves  on  the  back,  and  point  to 
these  September  elections  as  a  cordial  en¬ 
dorsement  of  their  course  ?  If  they  do  this 
thing,  they  will  make  a  grave  mistake. 
They  may  fairly  claim  the  results  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  approval  of  their  policy,  but  many  an 
election  is  more  indicative  of  distrust  of  one 
party  than  of  confidence  in  the  other. 
Voting  is  frequently  nothing  but  a  choice 
between  comparative  evils.  And  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  stump  and  the  newspapers 
unmistakably  show  that  the  people  at  large 
arc  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  present 
position  of  the  republican  party.  Numer¬ 
ous  and  important  reforms  are  demanded 
with  an  urgency  to  which  the  country  has 
long  been  a  stranger.  Almost  every  repub¬ 
lican  convention  of  the  year  has  declared 
for  an  advance  in  governmental  polity,  and 
it  will  not  answer  to  rest  on  the  oars  and 
dream  that  the  goal  has  been  reached.  Tlic 
country  is  strongly  determined  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  republican  party  can  retain 
its  ascendency  only  so  long  as  it  is  the  party 
of  reform. 

This  then,  as  we  interpret  the  signs  of  the 
time,  is  the  meaning  of  the  September  elec¬ 
tions  :  —  not  an  expression  of  confidence  in 
the  President ;  not  an  endorsement  of  Con¬ 
gressional  action  in  its  entirety ;  not  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  those  who  stand  prominent  as  re¬ 
publican  politicians ;  but  a  condemnation  of 
the  old  democratic  record ;  an  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  the  depth  or  genuineness  of  demo- 
eratic  conversion ;  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
purity  and  progress  among  officials  of  every 
station ;  a  testimony  that  the  people  believe 
the  republicans  more  likely  than  the  dem¬ 
ocrats  to  inaugurate  the  needful  reforms ;  a 
warning  to  rascals  and  demagogues  every¬ 
where  that  chicanery  and  corruption  are 
not  to  the  liking  of  these  United  States. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

^[■'IIE  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  in  the 
1  Eastern  railway  case  is  a  calm  and  digni¬ 
fied  presentation  of  official  conclusions,  and  it 
is  freely  admitted  that  the  jurors  were  governed 
by  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  their  whole  duty 
in  the  premisis.  But  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  verdict  faiis  to  meet  what  the  public  l)e- 
lieve  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  required. 
Unquestionably  it  condemns  the  management 
of  the  road  for  negligence  and  candessness,  but 
it  seems  to  have  Inien  drawn  in  a  disposition  to 
be  as  tender  as  possible  with  the  corjwration. 
The  enginee.r  of  the  Pui.man  train  and  the 
conductor  of  the  Bi^veriy  train  were  culpable 
in  a  certain  degree  for  want  of  attention  and 
forethought  during  the  space,  of  fifttvn  minutes 
on  tliat  memorable  Saturday  evening ;  but  the 
real  cause  of  the  disaster  lies  behind  these  two 
men  and  their  momentary  forgetfulness  of  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  which  no  one  supposes 


they  would  again  omit  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  calamity  was  not  due  to  either  sudden  or 
temporary  causes  dependent  on  the  action  or 
non-action  of  minor  sul)ordinates  of  whatever 
grade ;  in  solx-r  and  sc^rious  truth,  it  was  one 
tliat  had  long  been  almost  invited  by  the  pn-si- 
dent  and  directors  of  the  line,  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  has  not  been  blinded  to  this  fact  either  by 
the  coroner’s  verdict  or  the  pleas  in  behalf  of 
the  corporation.  Of  course  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  say  that  the  officials  of  a  railway  have 
been  guilty  of  what  resulted  in  death ;  but  we 
who  yet  live  owe  duties  to  the  memory  of  thirty 
grav(«,  os  well  as  consideration  to  the  company 
of  gentlemen  monthly  gathered  in  the  president’s 
room.  As  we  noted  last  week,  the  Eastern  is 
notoriously  deficient  in  the  commonest  and 
most  essential  safeguards.  To  the  imperative 
necessity  for  adopting  some  of  thes<.‘,  the  Re¬ 
vere  verdict  callwl  attt'ntion ;  but  the  indict¬ 
ment  present(?d  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  other 
citizens  of  Swamjjscott  was  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive.  The  Eastern  management  may  lie 
quite  sure  that  its  future  proceedings  will  nei¬ 
ther  be  overlooked  nor  condoned  by  the  com¬ 
munity  therein  interested. 

The  Lilteral  Christian  mourns  over  the  decay 
of  rural  churches.  It  is  saddened  to  see  “  the 
interest  in  public  worship,  and  of  course  in  re¬ 
ligion,  so  much  abated  in  the  country  ])arishe$ ;  ” 
and  seems  to  find  the  cause  of  this  ellect  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  influence  of  cities  and  their  asso¬ 
ciations  is  uprooting  the  old-time  farm-life  and 
village-life.  It  thinks  ])cople  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  have  become  disintegrated  and  individual¬ 
ized  by  the  introduction  of  railroads,  the  facili¬ 
ties  aflbrded  by  the  telegraph,  and  the  astonish¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  newspapers ;  and  says  the 
consequences  of  this  condition  of  things  are  dis- 
socialized  and  unchurched  communities,  made 
up  of  selfish,  isolated,  money-getting  individuals, 
wholly  dead  as  members  of  the  religious  bodies 
to  which  they  ostensibly  belong.  That  country 
life  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  no  candid  observer  will 
deny ;  but  is  there  yet  warrant  for  asserting  in 
this  off-hand  fashion  that  the  retrogression  in 
some  respects  entirely  overbalances  the  progres¬ 
sion  in  other  respects?  That  the  country 
churches  wield  comparatively  less  influence 
than  they  did  in  1830,  is  unquestionably  true; 
but  this  admission  does  not  prove  that  their 
actual  influence  on  those  within  their  sphere 
has  diminished.  And  it  is  both  fallacious  and 
Intolerable  to  assume  that  abstinence  from  pub¬ 
lic  worship  is  the  only  evidence  needful  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  decadence  in  religious  interest.  Pastors 
and  preachers  who  prose  over  dead  themes,  or 
content  themselves  with  contests  on  old  doctri¬ 
nal  points,  arc  as  little  influential  in  the  city  as 
in  the  country  ;  the  common  people  hear  gladly 
the  religious  teacher  who  is  cognizant  of  the 
day  in  which  he  lives,  and  deals  with  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  his  time  in  the  spirit  which  Christ 
illustrated  on  earth.  And  it  is  grossly  unfair 
for  the  Country  Pulpit  to  complain  of  the 
Country  Pew  as  it  frequently  does.  “  Why  be- 
holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s 
eve,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
ttinc  own  eye  1  ” 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  next 
Sunday  had  Ix'en  selected  as  the  day  for  open¬ 
ing  at  Munich  the  first  general  council  of  the 
Catholic  reformers  of  Continental  Europe. 
This  anti-Papal  movement  is  stronger  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  any  other  country,  but  it  has 
considerable  bodies  of  supportem  in  Italy, 
France  and  Austria,  as  well  as  sympathizers  in 
Russia  and  England.  Some  scores  of  “  vere- 
ins,”  or  local  committees,  have  been  organized 
at  different  points,  and  the  Papal  party  has 
just  held  a  conference  to  detennine  upon  a  line 
of  policy.  Of  this  w'e  are  simply  told  that  it 
resolved  to  oppose  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Education  and  Worship,  who  is  a  Protestant 
and  has  lately  abolished  the  Catholic  bureau  in 
his  office.  It  is  sufficient  by  way  of  comment  to 
say  that  the  Emperor  and  Bismarck  are  not 
likely  to  forget  the  Minister  if  he  has  trouble 
from  any  Papal  source.  The  displacement  by 
Bavaria  of  ncr  Ultra-montane  representative 
at  Rome,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Reformer 
as  his  siiccsssor,  is  said,  and  probably  with 
truth,  to  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
among  the  members  of  the  Infallibility  party. 
As  to  the  numbers  who  may  attend  this  pros¬ 
pective  Munich  meeting,  there  is  yet  no  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  speak  of  Ddl- 
linger  or  any  other  Reformer  as  a  second  Lu¬ 
ther,  though  there  is  no  telling  to  what  steps 
the  malcontents  may  Iw  driven  by  the  Ultra- 
montanists,  who  mostly  seem  devoid  of  worldly 
or  political  wisdom,  and  act  as  if  there  h.id 
lieen  no  such  thing  as  intellectual  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  centuries. 

Any  person  who  fancies  the  Presidential  of¬ 
fice  one  of  unmixed  delight  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  consider  what  must  be  General 
Grant’s  jperplexitv  as  he  seeks  a  solution  of 
the  Louisiana  difficulty.  Here  are  two  factions, 
each  of  which  not  only  claims  to  be  the  party 
but  also  the  body  of  good  citizens  —  whatever 
step  is  taken  towards  an  adjustment  of  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  a  grievance  to  one  or  the  other. 
Moreover,  it  must  in  equity  be  said  that  neither 
is  wholly  in  the  right  nor  wholly  in  the  wrong ; 
but  about  each  is  so  much  pitch  that  in  touch¬ 
ing  the  case  the  Executive  is  sure  to  soil  his 
hands.  And,  finally,  the  problem  is  so  compb'x 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  human  wisdom 
to  judge  all  the  issues  fairly  and  with  proper 
consideration.  Governor  Warmouth  is  a  per¬ 


son  of  such  character  that  he  deserves  no  favors 
from  any  man  who  respects  honor  and  honest  v, 
but  then  the  coercion  of  a  convention  by  the 
use  or  display  of  military  force  is  at  war  with 
the  very  genius  of  republican  institutions. 
Yet  if  the  Governor  had  determined  to  rule  or 
ruin  the  gathering  by  mob  power,  it  certainly 
was  not  required  of  his  opponents  that  they 
submit  to  murder  or  intimidation.  As  a  gener¬ 
al  proposition,  troops  and  their  officers  have  no 
business  at  a  political  meeting ;  but  when  the 
civil  authorities  deny  protection,  the  persons 
interested  have  an  undeniable  right  of  appeal  to 
other  safeguards.  The  Warmouth  delegation 
got  an  interview  with  the  President  by  dogging 
his  heels  for  a  week,  and  of  course  he  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  obliged  to  hear  what  a  delegation 
on  the  other  side  has  to  say.  If  all  the  facts 
had  been  told  in  the  memonal  of  the  first  visi¬ 
tors,  the  matter  could  easily  be  settled  —  it 
would  be  General  Grant’s  imperative  duty  to 
remove  the  civil  officers  who  manipulated  tlungs 
in  the  opposition  interest.  That  this  memorial- 
statement  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  is  evi¬ 
dent  enough  from  private  letters  and  newspap-r 
correspondence;  and  no  fair-mindid  man  can 
pass  final  judgment  on  the  issues  in  question 
without  further  information.  The  Warmouth 
crowd  is  to  the  last  degree  selfish  and  rascally, 
and  we  are  not  sure  but  the  other  crowd  is 
equally  unlovely.  If  the  President  can  see 
what  will  b<!  exact  justice,  we  trust  he  may  ex¬ 
ecute  it  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  eyes  of  many  men,  “  albeit  unused  to 
the  melting  mood,”  must  have  flooded  with 
tears  the  other  morning  when  they  read  in  the 
daily  papers  that  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Controller  had  lieen  broken  into  and  plundered. 
Here  are  Connolly  and  his  associates  in  the 
Tammany  Ring,  charged  with  the  theft  of  untold 
sums,  and  actually  dragged  into  court  at  the 
instance  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  city  to  defend 
themselves.  They  swear  by  all  the  gods  they 
recognize,  that  they  are  innocent  of  crime,  and 
triumphantly  appeal  to  the  books  and  vouchers 
in  the  Controller’s  office  for  their  vindication. 
But  while  men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  felon¬ 
iously  filched  all  these  papers :  —  “  thirteen 
packages  of  receipts  for  several  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  paid  out  during  1869  and  1870,  were  stolen 
from  the  county  bureau,”  says  the  unfeeling 
and  unsympathetic  telegraph.  And  twelve 
hours  after  the  great  calamity  is  discovered,  we 
are  told  “  the  Controller  bos  not  yet  heard  of 
the  burglary.”  What  tender  consideration  was 
therein  shown  for  poor  Connolly  !  Doubtless 
he  was  duly  prepared  with  strengthening  cor¬ 
dial  to  sustain  the  terrible  blow  liefore  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  feel  its  disastrous  and  overwhelming 
force.  “  It  does  beat  all  what  curious  bad  luck 
some  folks  have  in  tliis  world,”  remarked  old 
man  Pearson,  as  his  shrewish  wife  told  him  over 
the  seven  o’clock  hash  and  coffee  that  the  third 
Mrs.  Philander  Jones  had  died  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night. 

The  week  preceding  the  time  of  this  writing 
adds  to  the  season’s  casualties  as  follows ;  — 
A  boiler  explosion  at  an  Indiana  flour-mill  kills 
four  men  and  wounds  four  more ;  in  Kentucky 
one  railway  train  runs  into  another,  killing 
five  persons  and  maiming  seven ;  a  Cincinnati 
engineer  running  thirty  pounds  more  of  steam 
than  his  boiler  can  safely  carry,  is  blown  into  a 
score  of  fragments ;  a  sleepy  brakeman  and  a 
negligent  conductor  bring  about  a  raibvay  col¬ 
lision  in  New  Jersey,  whereby  three  men  are 
killed  and  four  wounded ;  and  a  boiler  explo¬ 
sion  at  Newburyport  sends  seven  persons  to 
sudden  graves,  and  fills  the  community  with  a 
new  sense  of  the  constant  danger  to  which  life 
is  subject.  By  how  much  this  list  of  disasters 
is  to  be  increased  lafforc  our  paper  comes  to  the 
reader — we  can  only  trust  that  there  mav  be  a 
reversal  of  the  swiftlv-rccurring  succession  of 
these  “  accidents”  which  follow  on  carelessness. 
Everybody  admits  that  our  modem  American 
life  is  hasty  and  heedless ;  if  we  can  be  taught 
at  all,  the  horrors  of  the  last  two  months  ought 
to  teach  us  something.  But  will  they  ?  Not 
till  there  comes  to  each  person  in  the  com- 
iii.'iiity  a  larger  sense  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Germany  seems  to  have  become  satisfied 
that  she  can  safely  relax  her  grip  on  the  heart 
of  France,  and  the  Pnissian  troops  have  there¬ 
fore  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts  surround¬ 
ing  Paris.  The  repossession  of  these  defences 
was  ardently  desired  by  the  French,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  M.  Thiers  has  done 
wisely  in  asking  the  German  evacuation.  His 
government  goes  on  suppressing  obnoxious 
newspapers,  and  has  lieguii  to  punish  persons 
who  liavc  signed  petitions  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly.  Of  course  these  and  other  re¬ 
pressive  proceedings  provoke  bad  temper  among 
the  advanced  Republicans,  and  the  temporary 
President  has  found  it  advisable  to  recommend 
the  Chambers  to  take  a  vacation  —  which  it 
certainly  was  a  very  sensible  thing  for  them  to 
do.  This  isn’t  the  first  time  that  a  noisy  legis¬ 
lature  has  been  the  means  of  causing  popular 
discontent. 

English  papers  show  that  the  French  depu¬ 
tation  of  livst  month  was  enthusiastically  feted 
and  feasted  in  Ireland.  Its  ostensible  obji'ct 
was  to  indicate  how  France  loves  the  Irish  and 
hates  the  English.  Commenting  on  the  affair, 
the  London  Timos  says  the  one  ajxilogy  for  the 
demonstration  “is  its  peculiar  follv,  and  the 
fact  that  it  surjirises  nobody.  We  expect 
France  and  we  expect  Ireland  to  be  partii-s  to 
such  a  grotesque  exhibition.  We  expect  it 


hccau»!  it  is  their  nature  and  their  wont ;  they 
cannot  help  doing  as  they  do  and  talking  as 
they  talk.  They  are  perfectly  equal  at  the 
game,  and  fall  into  one  another’s  mood  with  a 
deep-seated  congruity.  Both  are  imaginative; 
both  consider  that  moral  truth  llis  rather  in 
loyalty  of  intention  than  exactness  of  stat<'- 
ment ;  both  live  much  in  the  future ;  both  dis¬ 
dain  to  make  the  liest  of  what  they  have  and 
are,  while  thev  cast  about  for  some  imaginable 
fortune.”  Misery  lovis  eomiiany,  and  it  seems 
natural  enough  that  these  two  unhappy  peopb’S 
should  exchange  sympathy ;  but  that  the  Frenc  h 
visitation  would  be  void  of  practical  conse¬ 
quence,  could  safely  have  been  foretold  before  it 
was  made.  France  has  not  yet  succec-ded  in 
finding  a  satisfactory  government  for  herself, 
and  when  the  blind  undertake  to  lead  the  blind 
both  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  ditch. 

Renown  has  been  thrust  upon  Milwaukee. 
She  reached  out  for  it  with  tankards  of  foam¬ 
ing  ale  in  her  hands,  but  it  refused  assent  to 
her  wooing.  She  built  a  tower  of  yellow  brick 
whereon  to  stand  and  grasp  it,  but  it  mocked 
her  eager  desire.  She  adorned  herself  with  the 
jewel  of  a  beautiful  opc'ra-house,  but  it  brought 
her  nothing  save  the  envy  of  Chicago.  Ever 
fleeing  was  Renown  —  ever  pursuing  was  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Hope  sprang  eternal  in  her  breast. 
The  fulness  of  time  being  accomplished,  her 
name  has  been  irrevocably  linked  to  the  car  of 
history.  Future  generations  of  temperance 
men  may  forget  her  ale,  coming  dwellers  in 
mansions  of  enduring  marble  may  sneer  at  her 
brick,  unborn  races  of  aesthetic  souls  may  recall 
her  opera-house  with  derision ;  but  the  world  is 
sure  to  keep  in  mind  that  on  the  Cold  Spring 
track  in  Milwaukee  little  Goldsmith  Maid 
trotted  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  seventeen 
seconds,  beating  Dexter’s  theretofore  unequalled 
time  by  just  one-quarter  of  a  second.  Happy 
Milwaukee  !  AVhat  is  all  the  envy  of  Chieago 
to  this^renown  ? 

The  democrats  of  New  Jersov  have  put  for¬ 
ward  Joel  Parker  as  their  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  he  is  a  man  whom  the  republicans 
cannot  lajat  except  by  hard  work,  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  canvass.  The  democrats  of 
Massachusetts  again  present  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  their  nominee,  and  he  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  strongest  man  of  their  party  in  this 
State.  Mr.  Parker  made  an  excellent  Governor 
when  he  was  in  office  during  the  war,  and  no 
one  denies  that  Mr.  Adams  would  make  a  cap¬ 
able  Executive  if  he  were  elected.  The  New 
Jersey  democrats  go  into  the  campaign  with  a 
fair  record  and  a  passably  good  platform,  and  if 
the  shadow  of  Tammany  were  not  across  their 
path  they  might  confidently  look  for  success. 
Their  brethren  in  this  quarter  adopt  the  New 
Departure  with  more  heartiness  than  has  been 
shown  anywhere  else,  and  unless  the  republi¬ 
cans  act  more  sensibly  after  the  Worcester  con¬ 
vention  than  they  have  in  preliminary  figuring, 
the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility. 

The  troublesome  Negro  has  finally  made 
his  appearance  among  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
—  aMut  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  a 
question  of  color  ought  to  have  been  made  a 
question.  Yet  one-third  of  the  delegates  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Division 
recently  held  in  Boston,  actually  voted  that  the 
colored  man  should  not  be  allowed  a  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  superior  bodies  of  the  organization. 
These  forty  persons  profess  to  believe  that  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  is  a  good 
thing ;  —  when  they  get  a  little  spare  time  will 
they  be  good  enough  to  consider  if  the  matter 
of  temperance  in  colorophobia  isn’t  a  desirable 
thing  among  those  who  raise  banners  as 
reformers. 

—  Thirteen  is  the  suicidal  age  in  BlinoLs. 

—  Pennsylvania  has  only  tourteen  China¬ 
men. 

—  New  Orleans  is  threatened  with  another 
flood. 

—  Tex.os  claims  to  having  a  gorilla  stalking 
in  her  wildwoods. 

—  A  white  robin  was  captured  near  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  one  day  last  wrek. 

—  A  large  quantitv  of  Indian  relics  lately 
came  to  light  in  Mystic,  Conn. 

—  The  Nebraska  University  admits  women 
as  well  as  men  to  its  full  privileges. 

—  Bilious  fever  is  nrevailing  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  extent  along  tne  Upper  Potomac. 

—  Only  twenty-six  Chinese  ivomen  have  ar- 
;  rived  at  San  Francisco  during  the  summer. 

—  The  Ilartfonl  Times  sjieaks  of  Walt 
Whitman’s  “  stump-swamp  and  conluroy-road 
verst's.” 

—  The  N«>w  Orleans  Bee  was  forty-four  years 
old  on  the  1st  of  September.  It  is  old  enough 
I  to  know  better. 

—  A  diamond  excit  ement  prevails  in  Yank- 
•  ton,  Dakota.  Several  gems  have  lieen  found, 
including  one  valued  at  $100,000. 

—  Cincinnati  law  ticquits  Jewish  keepers  of 
[  billiard  saloons  who  hold  o])en  on  Sunday,  and 
.  fines  the  Christian  youth  who  go  there  to  play. 
I  —  A  church,  of  no  mean  dimensions  either, 
,  with  steeple  an<l  other  appurtenanci's,  was 
plact'd  upon  cars  of  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  railroad  at  Dunton,  a  station  ni'ar 
Chicago,  and  conveyttl  by  steam  to  another 
I  station,  six  miles  distant,  when  it  was  disem- 
t  barked  and  set  up. 
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MY  MIXIATURE. 

My  miniaturu !  a  dainty  faoo, 

Encastnl  in  dainty  loi'ki't, 
Suspt'ndcd  from  my  watcli’a  ehain, 
Across  my  waistcoat-pockct ! 

As  oft  1  stt^al,  in  each  dull  day, 

A  look  at  your  jilad  feature’s, 

If  sad,  the  happiest  I  become 
Of  living  happy  creatures. 

Mv  miniature' !  a  pre'ttv  charm, 

^Vhose'  spe'll  ne’e'r  fails  to  hritrlitcn 
The  dulle<st  day,  —  the  hewiest  care' 
Your  lionny  face  to  lierhte'ii. 

And  whe'u  I  solus  sit  and  think 
Of  yon,  and  of  you  only, 

Mv  solitude  a  jeen-p  at  you 
^Dispels  —  I  m  no  more  lonely ! 

Mv  miniature !  ivhat  is  it  though 
Lit  i'’8  worries  sure'ly  try  nu‘, 

I  have  you  close',  my  darling,  now 
In  face  and  fe'atures  bv  me ! 

But  this  the  thought  ilclights  me  most  — 
My  love  can  you  divine '!  — 

As  oft  your  face  I  gaze  upon. 

It  is  that  you  ane  mine,  my  love. 
That  you  are  wholly  mine  1 


AN  OBJECT  IN  LITE. 

Every  one  who  is  content  with  life  has,  we 
may  take  for  granted,  an  obje'ct  in  life.  He 
perhaps  — nay  probably  — eloes  not  know  what 
It  is,  and  if  questioned  will  be  almost  certain  to 
hit  upon  the  wrong  thing ;  but  an  object  he 
lias,  Ix'causc  existcnci^  is  not  endurable  without 
this  stimulus.  The  popular  notion  of  an  object 
in  life  is,  however,  at  variance  with  this  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  rule.  A  few  persons  are  rather 
distinguished  from  the  many  by  this  one  char¬ 
acteristic,  that  they  have  a  mark  at  which  they 
aim  with  one  continuous,  unabating  endeavor; 
that  is,  their  object  keeps  its  shape  while  the 
object  of  most  people  is  protean  in  its  changes, 
retaining,  however,  throughout,  the  same  na¬ 
ture  and  indicating  the  same  bias  in  the  mind 
which  dwells  on  it.  The  object  of  such  a  one 
is  to  get  on ;  but  the  weaker  nature  fluctuates 
as  to  the  means,  and  amuses  itself  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  shadows ;  the  strong  will  stands  by  its 
first  choice.  It  is  this  persistence  that  nien 
admire,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  worth  of  the 
thing  aimed  at.  The  object  may  be  good  or 
bad,  great  or  contemptible,  reasonable  or  ab¬ 
surd  ;  but  if  it  is  pursued  with  vehement,  unflag¬ 
ging  obstinacy,  the  pursuer  is  ennobled  by  his 
tenacity  of  purpose.  The  amount  of  sactificc 
is  the  gauge  of  heroism. 

AVhen  great  spirits  hit  upon  an  object  which, 
though  alxive  their  present  powers,  is  not  above 
their  reasonable  hopes,  “and  still  their  purpose 
holds  ”  against  impediments  which  would  di.s- 
courage  meaner  men,  we  see  man  almost  at  his 
best — not  quite,  pt'riiaps,  for  then  self  is  lost 
sight  of  altogether;  but  we  see  the  temper 
which  governs  men,  subdues  the  world  both  of 
matter  and  mind,  and  leaves  its  mark  for  good 
on  future  generations.  It  is  composed  of  two 
tiling  which  are  ctjually  powerful  —  ket'n  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  object,  *and  personal  ambition. 
The  philosopher  loves  truth,  and  pursues  it  for 
its  own  sake,  but  he  also  desires  to  found  a 
school.  Dr.  Livingstone  no  doubt  fi'cls  more 
strongly  than  others  the  importance  to  the 
whole  human  family  of  exploring  the  earth’s 
unknown  regions,  but  it  is  also  the  object  of  his 
life  to  be  himself  the  successfiil  explorer. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  Marlbor¬ 
ough’s  object  in  life  was  to  amass  a  fortune. 
He  won  great  victories  and  he  served  his  country, 
but  neither  of  these  was  his  absorbing  object, 
not  even  fame — if,  as  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt,  he  sacrificed  all  three  to  a  good  round 
bribe  from  France.  From  youth  to  age  money 
was  his  object,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 
“Cadogan,”  he  said,  turning  out  a  little 
hoard  of  broad  pieces  from  his  scrutoire  and 
viewing  them  with  visible  satisfaction,  “observe 
these  pieces  well,  they  deserve  to  be  observed ; 
there  are  just  forty  of  them.  'Tis  the  very  first 
sum  I  ever  got  in  my  life,  and  I  have  kept  it 
always  unbroken  from  that  time  to  this  day.” 
Byron’s  one  object  beyond  the  gratifications  of 
sense  was  not  so  much  poetic  fame  as  to  create 
n  sensation  and  make  men  stare,  to  be  anyhow 
in  men’s  mouths ;  and  Swift  avowed  that  his 
object  in  life  and  the  root  yf  all  his  endeavors 
to  distinguish  himself  were  only  for  want  of  a 
title  and  fortnne,  “that  I  might  be  used  like  a 
lord  by  those  who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts, 
whether  right  or  wrong  it  is  no  great  matter ; 
and  so  the  reputation  of  great  learning  does 
the  work  of  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  coach  and 
six.”  And  even  where  not  selfish,  genius  does 
not  preserve  men  from  mistakes  in  this  respect. 
Walter  Scott  wrote  for  an  ulterior  end.  Fame 
lie  showed  himself  almost  indiflferent  to;  his 
object  was  to  found  a  family,  to  be  father  of  a 
line  of  Scotch  lairds.  Charles  Lamb’s  object 
in  life  was  leisure,  under  the  weight  of  which, 
when  attained,  he  broke  down.  Ilaydon’s  ter¬ 
ribly  fixed  object  was  to  be  an  historical 
painter.  Such  fixity  is  fatal  when  once  hope 
flags. 

And  after  days  and  months  and  years  of  pain, 
lie  finds  just  lost  the  object  be  would  gain. 

Still,  to  be  vividly  conscious  of  your  object  is  a 
sign  of  power,  even  though  it  be  such  a  one  as 
Biinyan  records  as  having  strongly  possessed 
liim  in  his  unconverted  state  —  to  have  “his 
bellyful  of  sin  before  he  died.” 


It  has  long  been  settled  that  happiness  is  no¬ 
body’s  or  next  to  nobody’s  object ;  but,  if  not 
happiness  at  least  amusement  is  the  common 
object  of  mankind,  though  they  may  have  very 
little  perception  of  what  will  amuse,  and  make 
the  constant  blunder  of  mistaking  purchased 
ain  for  pleasure.  As  a  rule,  nobody  makes 
is  business  his  obje'ct  in  life ;  it  is  only  his 
means  towards  gaining  it,  his  road  to  his  end. 
This  does  not  hinder  business  being  the  real 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  existence  where  not 
tainteil  by  too  cruel  anxieties ;  but  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  life  cannot  also  be  its  object,  against 
which  indeetl  it  often  se'cms  to  run  counter. 
Thus  nobody  can  enjoy  his  business  more  than 
Mr.  Trollope’s  ba'cciies-maker,  Mr.  Neefit,  who, 
rich  and  prosjjorous  as  he  is,  insists  upon  meas¬ 
uring  his  customers  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
wife’s  gentci'l  scrujiles.  Yet  Mr.  Neefit’s  object 
in  life  is  to  ally  himself  with  the  aristocracy 
through  his  daughter,  for  which  he  is  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  not  only  of  his  money,  but 
of  that  daughter’s  society  for  the  rest  of  his 
davs. 

iiovelists  treat  this  question  according  to 
their  own  bias.  Those  who  descrilK*  men  as 
they  SCI'  them  do  not  invest  their  favorites  with 
a  conscious  object  in  life  beyond  doing  their 
duty  and  playing  their  part  creditably.  They 
do  not  set  them  upon  carving  out  their  fortunes. 
The  people  with  distinguishable  objects  arc  the 
vain,  the  frivolous,  the  selfish,  the  bores  of  their 
story ;  they  find  it  is  the  weak  people  who  are 
to  be  interpreted  by  their  ends.  But  the  novel¬ 
ists  who  m-pict  society  after  their  own  ideal 
have  no  sympathy  for  any  body  else.  All  ro¬ 
mance  goes  on  the  assumption  of  an  object  in 
life  in  each  conspicuous  personage  towanls 
which  he  labors  incessantly.  Every  man  has, 
so  to  say,  his  quest.  And  with  didactic  fiction 
it  is  the  same.  The  hero  recognizes  his  work 
from  the  first,  and  docs  it.  It  is  tht'  same  with 
the  novelist  whose  sympathies  go  with  success 
and  a  career ;  with  liim  genius  cannot  exist  un¬ 
attached,  and  in  every  strong  bent  he  recogni¬ 
zes  genius,  and  an  assigned  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  world.  Thus  in  Lotlaiir  most  jicoplc 
have  a  definite  object  in  life,  to  which  they  con¬ 
secrate  themselves;  whether  it  be  Theodora, 
who  announces,  “I  have  only  one  country,  and 
it  is  not  my  husband’s;  I  have  only  one 
thought,  and  it  is  to  set  it  free  ”  —  hcr'spirits 
rising  or  falling,  dying  and  exulting,  ns  this 
object  thrives  or  languishes;  or  Mr.  Brance- 
forth,  who  gives  gootl  dinners,  and  is  always 
meditating  over  the  arrangement  of  his  vieitiis, 
and  how  to  get  together  the  right  persons  to 
partake  of  them ;  or  Mr.  Blcnkinsop,  who  was 
understood  to  give  his  mind  entirely  to  croquet, 
and  who  kept  his  sister  unmarried  because  he 
could  not  spare  her  from  his  favorite  pastime ; 
or  the  manufaeturing  High  Sherilf,  who,  after 
a  life  of  struggle,  ingenuity,  vicissitude,  and 
success,  found  the  object  of  his  life  realized 
when  he  took  precedence  with  th"  duchess ;  or 
Monsignor  Catesby,  whose  object  in  life  was 
rich  converts  to  Rome  in  general,  and  Lothair 
in  particular.  Lothair,  indeed,  misses  lor  him¬ 
self  this  essential  condiment  to  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  existence,  and  fears  to  drift  through  life 
without  an  orbit.  Even  in  the  penultimate 
chapter  he  congratulates  Ladv  St.  Aldegonde 
on  her  modest  wish  to  see  Paris.  “Well,  you 
have  an  object,  that  is  something;  I  have 
none.”  But,  mindthl  of  the  disabilities  of  her 
sex,  she  assures  him  that  men  have  always  an 
object.  They  move  about  and  it  comes.  Of 
course  an  object  is  hard  to  find  lor  people  who 
have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain.  The 
readers  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  earlier  works  will  re¬ 
call  it  os  Sidonia’s  mission  to  find  out  humbler 
merit  by  the  test  of  definite  objects  in  life. 
Take  the  very  pretty  episode  in  Tam-red  where 
he  conics  upon  a  family  of  strollers  whose  home 
is  a  cart,  invites  the  children  to  dinner  after 
seeing  their  performances,  and  extracts  from 
each  their  master  wish,  which  all  had  at  their 
fingers’  ends.  Joscpliine  desired  to  be  an  act¬ 
ress;  Adele’s  secret  aspirations  were  for  the 
grand  opera;  Francis  had  a  more  complex 
longing,  “First  that  I  should  travel,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  nobody  should  ever  know  me ;  ” 
Alfred  certainly  wished  to  be  a  painter ;  Car- 
lotta  at  six  thought  the  world  was  made  to 
dance ;  and  little  Michael  wished  to  play  the 
horn.  Sidonia  here  recognized  a  predusposition 
which  might  even  be  genius,  and  loved  to  give 
ability  of  all  kinds  its  .scope  and  its  chance.  It 
is  the  suecess  of  people  who  know  their  bent 
and  follow  it  with  tenacitv  which  imparts  such 
cheerfulness  of  tone  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels. 
His  people  all  know  what  they  arc  about  and 
stick  to  their  purpose. 


THE  MANLTACTURE  OF  BLACK 
TEA. 

ROBABLY  one  of  the  most  enrious  and 
interesting  features  connected  with  black 
tea  manufacture  iu  China,  is  the  fact  that  the 
newly-plucked  leaves  apparently  possess  neither 
that  aromatic  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  nor 
the  fragrant  odor  characteristic  of  the  finished 
article ;  these  valuable  idiosyncracies  being  evi¬ 
dently  developed,  or  at  least  rendered  promi¬ 
nent,  during  the  process  of  manipulation. 
Another  notable  point  is  that  dificrent  quali¬ 
ties  may  be  prepared  from  the  same  plucking 
or  han-est  of  leaves,  which,  by  varied  treat¬ 
ment,  can  lie  converti'd  at  pleasim'  into  black, 
semi-fermented,  or  green  tea.  It  is  by  a  length¬ 
ened  exposure  of  the  leaves  to  the  air  and  sun, 
accompanied  by  fermentation  and  gradual  roast¬ 


ing  and  firing,  that  the  distinguishing  color  and 
flavor  are  developed  in  black  U'a ;  quick  scorch¬ 
ing  and  rolling  without  fermentation  or  expos- 
uro,  but  with  the  addition  of  more  or  less  color¬ 
ing  pigment,  producing  the  desired  appearance 
of  green ;  while  some  exposure  in  the  open  air 
and  in  the  withering  chamber  yields  the  varic'- 
ties  known  as  Uolong,  Fouchong,  &c.,  and  in 
India  as  Namunna  teas.  The  reason  of  this 
Woines  obvious  when  the  chemistry  of  the 
ojK'rations  is  considered.  Acconling  to  Dr. 
Stenhouse,  the  tannin  of  tea  leaves  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid  aflbrd- 
ing  a  blue  block  precipitafe  with  iron  salts. 
Tea-leaf  tannin  being  a  glucoside,  when  unit'd 
with  a  ferric  salt  and  applit'd  to  animal  mem¬ 
brane,  exerts  a  similar  influence  to  oak  bark  in 
producing  h'ather ;  and,  in  common  with  other 
tannins,  it  exhibits  a  rt'inarkable  thirst  for  oxy- 
g('n,  especially  in  presence  of  a  metallic  base. 
Now,  experience  has  taught  the  Chinese  that 
the  pri'sence  or  alisence  of  iron  al)SorlM‘d  from 
the  soil  and  imprisont'd  in  the  tissues  of  the  tt'U 
plant  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  in 
influencing  their  decision  as  to  whether  the 
crop  shall  l>e  converted  into  black  or  griH'n  tea, 
that  a  departure  from  the  rale,  at  first  founded 
on  ol>8crvation  and  latterly  confirmed  by  chem¬ 
ical  risenrch,  is  never  attended  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  is  usually  followi-d  by  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Thus,  although  a  portion  of  the  same 
harvi'st,  when  dritid  and  roasted  quickly,  pro¬ 
duces  a  green  tea,  and  when  subjected  to  pro¬ 
tracted  exjKisure,  fennentation  and  manipula¬ 
tion,  a  black  tea,  suix'riority  as  to  quality  in 
either  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  prepara¬ 
tion  Ik)  judiciously  modified  or  ri'verscd  in 
view  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron  in  the 
leaves.  In  other  wonls,  where  the  soil  is  dc'sti- 
tute  of  or  deficient  in  feiric  salts,  the  leaves 
produc('d  are  made  into  green  tea ;  where  iron 
alwunds,  the  Chinese  manufacture  black  tea. 
Acconlingly,  travellers  m''ntion  it  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  Moiling  or  black  tea  dis¬ 
tricts  that  chalylK'atc  springs  are  jilentiful,  and 
the  highly  ferruginous  nature  of  even  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  indicates  an  excess  of  iron  nut  usually 
met  with  in  those  localities  devoted  to  gn'cn 
tea.  Where  this  jK'Culiarity  is  less  evident,  as 
in  the  jilantations  around  Foochow,  it  is  found 
that  their  produce  is  so  modified  in  color  by 
the  smaller  amount  of  iron  present,  as  to  have 
earned  for  it  the  distinctive  name  of  “  ri'd  leaf 
tea.”  In  India  the  same  ferruginous  element 
must  1)0  coaxed  into  usefulness  when  present, 
and  in  its  absence  a  modified  Ibnmila  adopted; 
hence  it  is  on  account  of  the  jiaiicity  of  iron  in 
the  soil  that  it  has  liecn  recommended  always  to 
convert  the  produce  of  Kangra,  Tukvar,  Kuri- 
song,  Dehra  Dhoon,  and  some  parts  of  Dar¬ 
jeeling,  into  green  tea. 

The  distinguishing  process  through  which 
black  tea  passts,  but  from  which  green  tea  is 
exempt,  is  fermentation,  which  produces  marked 
changes  in  the  constituents  of  tlie  leaves.  When 
the  jjrocess  is  ovenlone,  so  that  a  jjortion  of  the 
tannin  is  converted  into  free  gallic  acid,  the  tea 
is  found  to  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  sour 
flavor,  and  in  consequence  its  worth  is  mate¬ 
rially  depreciated.  To  the  valuer  or  dealer 
possesswl  of  fine  taste  and  keen  sense  of  smell, 
there  is  no  flavor  more  objectionable  than  this ; 
accordingly,  samples  which  exhibit  slight  aeid- 
ity,  or  even  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  arc 
unh(«itatingly  priced  at  from  four  pi'nce  to  six 
pt'nce  per  jMiund  less  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case,  although  they  may  represent  most 
attractive  teas  in  every  other  respect.  In  order 
to  prevent  all  risk  of  sourness  (which  was  an 
unfortunate  characteristic  of  the  tea  produced 
in  some  Indian  ganlcns  until  within  the  last 
few  j’cars),  it  has  lieen  reeklessly  suggested  that 
fermentation  should  lie  wholly  abandoned.  But 
this  rash  jiroposal,  if  ever  seriously  entertained, 
could  only  be  adopted  at  the  sacnfice  of  that 
delicious  fragrance  and  grateful  aroma  which 
distinguish  China  tea,  and  in  which  most  In¬ 
dian  growtlis  are  lamentably  deficient. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  THEIR  DEFEATS. 

M  JULES  RICHARD  strongly  condemns 
•  in  the  Constitutimnel  the  frivolity  and 
braggadocio  with  which  his  countrymen  speak 
of  their  recent  defeats.  “Not  to  acknowledge 
one’s  defeat,”  he  says,  “  is  worse  even  then  to  be 
defeatt'd.  When  a  nation  has  not  known  how 
to  conquer,  it  should  at  least  know  how  to  bear 
defeat  with  dignity.  ...  At  this  moment 
there  is  not  a  small  tradi'sman  In  France  who 
is  not  convinced  that  the  war  ought  to  have 
been  continued  and  tliat  we  would  have  con¬ 
quered  in  the  end,  .  .  .  and  any  one  that 
tells  him  we  have  been  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletelv  beaten  is  immediately  decided  a  traitor 
who  has  sold  himself  to  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
Let  us  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  that  we  have 
been  defeated;  and  if  our  rulers  wish  to  do  us 
a  service,  let  them  not  strive  to  console  us,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  let  them  speak  incessantly  of 
our  sufferings  and  our  deTeats.  It  was  not  by 
consoling  herself  with  easy  delusions  that  Prus¬ 
sia  got  her  revenge  for  Jena;  it  was  by  look¬ 
ing  her  misfortune  steadily  in  the  face  and 
laboring  to  repair  it.  If  M.  Thi<!rs  wishes  to 
deserve  well  of  his  country,  let  him  beg  of  his 
friends  of  the  Academy  to  cease  their  compja- 
cent  smiles  and  self-jubilation;  then  let  nim 
ask  a  thoroughly  serious  man  like  Colonel 
Stoffel  to  write  a  pamphlet  for  jiopular  reading, 
entitled  ‘What Prussia  did  after  Jena.’  Let 
this  pamphlet  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  given  to  all  the  children  in  schools 


who  have  won  a  jirize.  That  would  be  bet. 
ter  than  the  incessant  cry  of  ‘I’honneur  ost 
sauve.’  No,  our  honor  is  not  8avt*d ;  no,  there 
is  no  consolation  for  our  misfortune;  no,  we 
are  not  only  beaten,  but  ingloriously  beaten.” 


IRISH  BULLS. 

^pilE  Irish,  rightly  or  wrongly,  get  credit  for 
X  almost  all  the  bulls  that  go  the  round  of 
the  papers.  It  was  an  Irishman  who  wanted 
to  find  a  place  where  there  was  no  death,  that 
ho  might  go  and  end  his  days  there.  It  was  an 
Irish  editor  that  exclaimed,  when  speaking  of 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  “  Her  cup  of  misery  has 
lieen  for  ages  overflowing,  and  is  not  yet  full.” 
It  was  an  Irish  newspaper  that  said  of  Robes¬ 
pierre  that  “he  left  no  children  behind  him 
exce])t  a  brother,  who  was  killed  at  the  same 
time.”  It  was  an  Irish  coroner  who,  when 
asked  how  he  accounted  for  an  extraordinary 
mortality  in  Limerick, replied,  sadly,  —  “I can¬ 
not  tell.  There  are  people  dying  this  year  that 
never  died  before.”  It  was  an  Irish  handbill 
that  announced,  with  lioundlcss  liberality,  in 
refenmee  to  a  great  political  demonstration  in 
the  Rotunda,  that  “  Ladies,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  would  bo  welcome.”  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
said,  “  Single  misfortunes  never  come  alone, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  possible  misfortunes  is 
generally  followed  by  a  much  greater.”  An 
eminent  spirit  merchant  in  Dublin,  announces, 
in  an  Irish  paper,  that  he  has  still  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  ot  the  whiskey  on  hand  which  was  drunk  by 
George  IV.,  when  in  Dublin. 


Paris  Theatricals.  —  A  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  says :  Eight  or  ten  theatres  are  ojien,  but 
most  of  them  arc  nightly  nearly  empty  since 
tlic  great  heats  set  in.  Perhaps  not  at  any 
house  has  the  audience  vet  dwindled  down  to  a 
single  jierson,  as  once  liappencd  in  the  little 
town  of  Anjou,  where  Rosainbeau,  on  a  provin¬ 
cial  tour,  one  night  made  his  appearance.  The 
manager  wished  to  notify  that  the  performance 
would  be  adjourned.  The  actor  wished  to  have 
this  done  in  his  own  way.  At  his  pressing  in¬ 
stance  the  few  fiddlers  in  tlie  orchestra  played 
a  melancholy  overture.  The  foot  lamps  were 
lighted.  The  curtain  went  up.  Rosambeau 
appeared  in  his  plain  clothes  holding  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  “  Gentlemwii  of  the  audience,”  said 
he  to  the  perspiring  spectator  in  the  pit,  “  have 
voii  come  to  hear  the  play,  or  to  see  Rosam¬ 
beau  1  ”  “  To  sec  Rosamlietiu.”  “  Well,  mon- 

aieur ;  here  I  am.  And  don’t  you  think  we 
might  amuse  ourselves  a  great  deal  better  in 
having  a  cosy  chat  at  the  restaurateur’s,  next 
door,  than  in  making  me  play  before  you,  no 
doubt  a  man  of  wit,  a  dull  piece  in  which  my 
acting  will  be  but  middling  1  ”  “  Upon  my 
word,”  quoth  the  audience,  “  I  think  yon  are 
perfectly  right,  especially  as  I  was  so  hurried  to 
get  licrc  bclbro  the  curtain  rose,  that  I  had  not 
time  to  cat  my  dinner.”  “  Come,  then,  and 
dine  with  me  I  ”  The  spectator  got  back  the 
price  of  his  seat,  and  had  a  wonderfully  pleas¬ 
ant  evening  with  the  actor.  Others  joined  the 
convivial  table,  and,  as  the  fame  of  Rosam- 
bcaii’s  wit,  fun,  and  appetite  got  wind,  his  per¬ 
formance  the  next  night  was  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  crowding  the  little  theatre  to  the  ceiling. 


Br  means  of  a  simple  and  ingenious  process 
a  bc'autiful  description  of  artificial  ivory  is  now 
produced  from  indiarrabber.  In  the  first  place 
two  pounds  of  pure  rubber  ore  dissolved  in  thir¬ 
ty-two  pounds  of  chloroform,  and  the  solution  is 
then  saturated  with  a  current  of  ammonia  gas. 
When  the  rubber  has  been  completely  bleached, 
the  admission  of  the  gas  interrupted,  the  mass 
is  transferred  to  a  vessel  provided  with  a  stirrer, 
in  which  it  is  washed  witn  hot  water  until  the 
blcacliing  agent  has  been  entirely  removed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ojK-ration  the  temperature  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  185  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  onlcr  to 
evaporate  the  chloroform,  which,  by  conducting 
it  in  on  aparatus  of  condensation,  may  again  lie 
made  use  of.  The  remaining  product  forms  a 
kind  of  froth,  which,  licing  pressed  out,  dried,^ 
and  again  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
chloroform,  is  finally  obtained  as  a  consistent 
paste.  This  paste  is  now  mixed  with  a  sulli- 
cient  quantity  of  finely  pulverized  phosphate 
of  lime,  or  carlionate  of  zinc,  until  it  _  assumes 
the  appearance  of  moist  flour.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  It  is  pressed  in  hot  moulds,  which  it  leaves 
sufficiently  hard  to  be  turned,  planed,  filed  or 
bored.  In  order  to  imitate  corals,  pearls,  enam¬ 
els,  hard  woods,  &c.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix 
the  paste  with  the  desired  colors  previously  to 
its  being  conipressed. 


Cholera  has  lost  its  terrors.  A  scientific 
investigator  of  Florida  bos  studied  out  the 
problem,  and  announces  that  as  yellow  fever 
and  cholera  are  caused  and  fed  by  animalculsB 
floating  in  the  air,  a  system  of  concussion  can 
clean  every  infected  atmosphere  and  crash  out 
the  epidemic.  In  proof,  the  inventor,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Hardee,  proposes  to  begin  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  where  the  yellow  fever  is  now  raging,  and 
attest  the  proof  of  his  discovery  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  Ho  gives  himself  ten  days  to 
clear  out  the  disease,  and  means  to  work  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows :  Take  one  ton  of  gun¬ 
powder  for  the  entire  city  of  Charleston  and 
work  twelve  consecutive  nighte,  using  five 
pounds  of  powder  at  each  explosion,  beginning 
at  nine  o’clock,  p.  if.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
there  would  not  be  a  case  left  in  the  city. 


I 


AUTUMN  SONG 

The  "Teat  winds  blew  throu"!!  the  woods  at 
noon. 

Late  noon,  when  the  sun  was  cold  ; 

Stray  shirtin"  breatlis  from  tlie  thin  white  moon 
Flew  over  the  beds  of  marigold, 

And  the  one  late  rose  forgotten  of  June 

Summer  was  dead  —  we  both  knew  that, 

I  and  my  song  that  loved  tht!  sun ; 

We  wanted  to  hear  the  brown  bird’s  chat. 

And  listenetl ;  but  only,  one  by  one. 

The  red,  loose  leaves  fell  down  where  we  sat. 

And  Love  was  dead  —  we  knew  it  well. 

Love  who  came  with  the  buds  in  May ; 

It  were  a  sorrowful  thing  to  tell 
How  he  sickened,  and  fell  away 
Without  one  sigh,  without  one  farewell. 

There  was  an  end  of  all  sweet  things,  too  — 

All  rhym(*8,  and  laughtfT,  and  tender  hours 
Dream  I'd  out  together,  the  lips  that  gfew, 
Sighing  a  little,  and  sad,  to  ours  — 

This  also  surely  we  knew. 

We  could  not  utter  it,  being  alone. 

But  the  tears  sprang  up  unaware. 

For  the  glad  green  spring,  forgetten  and  flown, 
'Phe  tender  touch  of  his  hands  and  hair. 

And  the  new  life,  yet  unknown. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BAD-OASTEIN. 

fpiIE  sketch  on  the  first  page  of  the  present 
J.  number  of  Every  Saturday  atlords  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  little  town  selected  by  the 
Emjieror  of  Germany  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  os  their  place  of  meeting.  Bad-Gastein 
has  always  Is-en  a  favorite  resort  of  the  present 
Emi>eror  of  Germany,  and  it  was  at  the  Schloss 
of  Giistcin  that  Bismarck,  on  the  16th  ot 
August,  1865,  obtained  the  signature  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  that  Treaty  of  Gastein  which  led  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Denmark,  to  Sedowa,  to 
Sedan.  'Phe  Schloss  was  then  a  royal  residence 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  has  since  been 
turned  into  an  hotel.  Gastein  is  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Salzburg,  and  six  days  from 
England,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pieturesque 
watering-places  in  Europe.  It  stands  in  a  nar¬ 
row  valley,  the  mountain-sides  green  with  ver¬ 
dure  almost  to  the  summits  where  the  snow- 
caps  lie,  and  down  the  valley,  and  in  and  out 
among  the  houses — very  stepping-stones  of 
houses — comes  the  great  waterfall.  But  the 
water  which  has  made  the  lame  of  Gastein  is 
the  mineral  water,  said  to  be  tasteless,  and  an 
excellent  remedy  for  all  nervous  complaints. 
There  are  eighteen  of  these  hot  springs,  and 
their  curative  properties  lie  in  their  power  of 
conducting  electricity.  Not  only  with  patients 
has  Gastein  grown  in  favnr,  but  general  tourists 
and  Alpine  climiters  resort  there,  many  of  them 
to  be  turned  away  because  there  is  no  accom¬ 
modation  lor  them. 

DHC  AVENUE,  INVEKARY 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  very  fond  of  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  Scotland,  more  perhaps  because  he 
liked  to  tease  “  Bozzy,”  than  because  he  really 
disliked  the  country.  The  burly  old  doctor 
almost  gives  one  the  belief  that  there  are  no 
trees  in  Scotland,  an  idea  that  is  not  sustained 
by  the  engraving  on  p^e  324  representing  Dhu 
Avenue,  Inverary.  One  of  the  prettiest  fea¬ 
tures  in  Inverary  scenery  is  this  avenue,  com¬ 
posed  of  superh  beech-trees,  on  the  wav  to  Dhu 
Loch,  a  little  out  of  the  town.  Near  I>y  is  the 
pleasant  River  Aray,  overlooked  by  the  famous 
Inverary  Castle,  built  in  1750  by  Duke  Archi¬ 
bald. 

It  stands  on  a  picturesque  slope  of  grass, 
and  is,  to  all  appearance,  square,  having  a 
round  tower  at  cacti  comer  and  a  turreted  erec¬ 
tion  in  the  middle.  The  interior  is  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  the  exterior,  and  the  great  hall 
decked  with  weather-beaten  old  standards  and 
ancient  muskets  and  blunderbusses — the  mus¬ 
kets  sent  from  the  Tower  for  the  defence  of  the 
Castle  in  the  old  troublous  times  af  Scottish 
rebellion  —  is  a  sight  which  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  an  antiquary,  and  is  well  worthy  to 
have  been  described  by  the  pen  of  that  great 
Scottish  relic  collector.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In¬ 
verary,  as  the  reader  prebabl^  knows,  is  the 
new  home  of  the  Princess  Louise,  who  recently 
took  up  her  abode  there  amidst  the  greatest 
rejoicings  of  the  people. 

AN  AUTUMN  MOBNINO  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

When  we  read  of  the  animosities  between 
Communists  and  non-Communists,  between 
French  and  German,  it  seems  as  though  such 
animosities  are  too  fierce  ever  to  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  Yet  the  Gael  and  the  Saxon,  once  bit¬ 
ter  foes,  are  now  as  fast  friends  as  they  well  can 
be.  The  turbulent  Highlands  which  sent  forth 
their  clans  to  fight  against  the  red-coats,  and 
had  to  be  coerced  by  milita^  posts  and  forts, 
have  become  the  great  holiday  ground  of  the 
Southron,  where  he  is  now  shooting  the  deer, 
catching  trout,  and  drinking  the  national 
whiskey.  The  sketch  on  page  317  shows  a 
Highk-nd  sporting  party  which  we  would  like 
very  much  to  join.  The  quiet  water,  the  hazy 
mountains,  the  broad-beamed  boat,  with  its 
crew  of  sturdy  rowers,  and  its  freight  of  dogs 
and  guns,  make  a  pretty  picture  not  only  for 
th'e  professional  sportsman  but  the  amateur. 


THE  MORMON  TEMPLE  AT  BALT  LAKE  CITY. 

The  double  page  illustration  in  this  number 
presents  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Mormon 
Temple,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  during  service. 
The  “  Tabernacle  ”  is  a  large  showy  edifice, 
two  hundred  and  filly  feet  long,  with  many 
sandstone  columns  supporting  the  roof,  the 
concave  of  the  roof  fonning  an  unbroken  arch. 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  interior,  we 
are  told,  to  seat  eight  thousand  people. 
An  immense  organ  is  placed  at  the  further 
end  of  the  Taliernacle;  just  in  front  of  it 
the  pulpit ;  on  either  hcAid  the  choir  seats ; 
while  a  few  steps  below  the  platform  is  the  dais 
where  sit  the  elders  and  apostles  of  the  Church. 
The  exercises  comprise  a  prayer,  a  hymn,  the 
administering  of  bread  and  water  to  the  “  faith¬ 
ful,”  and  finally  the  sermon  by  Brigham 
Young.  He  s|>eaks  simply,  plainly  and 
strongly.  He  loves,  especially  if  there  are 
Gentiles  present,  to  dilate  upon  the  trials  of  his 
people  and  their  coming  to  this  valley  baicfoot 
and  naked;  of  their  success,  and  the  proofs 
that  they  were  a  chosen  people ;  showing  here, 
as  in  private,  the  strange  magnetic  influence 
which  he  wields  to  such  purpose. 

'The  illustration  shows  the  administration  of 
the  “  Sacrament,”  large  pewter  vessels,  of 
which  several  may  be  seen  in  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  being  used  for  the  purpose.  All  present, 
men,  women,  children,  and  babies  in  arms  par¬ 
take.  The  peculiar  great  coats  which  some  of 
the  men  wear  are  fashioned  out  of  colored 
blankets,  intended  originally  for  the  Indians, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  white  man 
wears  his  blanket  with  a  difference  which  is  not 
an  improvement  as  regards  taste.  Although 
the  Red  Indian  is  not  the  chivalrous,  gracethl 
warrior  of  Cooper,  he  is  decidedly  picturesque, 
and  knows  how  to  dress  himself  artistically ; 
the  white  man  gets  hold  of  his  blanket,  cuts  it 
up  into  a  great  coat,  and  dresses  himself  in- 
artistically.  The  congregation  is  not  a  prepos¬ 
sessing  looking  set,  according  to  a  recent 
traveller.  “  Big,  raw-boned-looking  men,  with 
goat  tufts  on  tlicir  chins,  sit  there  with  two  or 
three  stupid-looking — some  very  sorrowful  and 
haggard  looking — women  on  either  hand;  the 
male  portion  of  the  people  seeming  indeed  inso¬ 
lently  despotic  and  independent,  and  the  female 
eowM  and  not  too  happy.  There  are  very  lew 
refined  fac«8,  though  now  and  then  you  see 
some  weak,  enthusiastic  face,  which  tells  a  vet 
sadder  tale  of  credulity  and  mental  frailty.  SVe 
leave  the  Temple  with  no  favorable  impression 
of  this  people,  and  re^re  on  our  landlord’s  hard 
couches  with  a  thankful  spirit  that  our  lot  is 
cast  in  the  pleasant  places  of  Gentile  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  MAIL  AT  DO¬ 
VER,  ENGLAND. 

A  very  fine  drawing,  representing  the  English 
inail-trmn  leaving  the  pier  at  Dover  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  French  packet,  is  engraved  on  page 
316.  The  ctigraving  is  from  the  original  oil 
painting  by  T.  Weber,  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  admiration  in  a  recent  exhibition  in 
London.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Weber’s  work,  an 
English  writer  says  :  —  “  We  have  several  times 
made  the  rapid  journey  from  Paris  to  London 
by  mail-train  and  steamer,  and  more  than  once 
in  what  to  a  landsman  was  bad  weather,  yet  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  sea  breaking 
over  the  railway  lines  as  here  shown.  However, 
the  artist  is  doubtless  correct.  That  it  has  been 
a  stormy  night  is  evident  by  the  condition  of 
the  sky,  though  the  morning  is  breaking  to  the 
cast  with  a  promise  of  more  moderate  weather. 
The  packet — its  two  funnels  and  flag  just  visi¬ 
ble  beyond  the  pier-head  wall  —  lies  compara¬ 
tively  sheltered ;  but  this  is  the  exposed  mnt, 
outside  the  harbor,  and  here  the  breakers  have 
full  swing.  The  passengers  within  the  carriages 
have,  however,  hardly  time  to  make  this  ob^r- 
vation,  for  the  train  can  wait  for  neither  wind 
nor  tide;  the  shrill  whistle  pierces  above  the 
blast,  the  signalman  waves  his  flag,  and  we  are 
olf — riding,  like  Death  the  Lover,  in  Burger’s 
ballad,  o’er  sea  and  land.  We  have  hinted  that 
our  want  of  observation  may  not  be  unusual. 
It  is  so  cngrossingly  pleasant  to  set  one’s  foot 
once  more  on  terra  nrma,  that  you  are  content 
to  have  done  with  the  sea  for  a  time.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  many  a  Frenchman  even  has  quite 
forgotten  for  the  moment  that  he  is  landing  on 
the  perfidious  shore  of  Albion ;  and  under  some 
circumstances  even  the  cockney  jeering  of  a 
Margate  crowd  might  be  welcome.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  sea  passage  from  Calais  to 
Dover  is  ‘short’  (tiiough  sometimes  quite 
long  enough),  yet,  inetMhorically  speaking,  it 
is  tar  from  ‘sweet.’  The  writer  remembers 
when  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  coming 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  two  years  ago,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  at  the  sea  in  menjy  a  meditative  atti¬ 
tude,  he  was  accosted  by  an  American  gentle¬ 
man  with  —  ‘  I  guess  you  are  not  particularly 
comfortable.  Mister.  I  calculate  this  'ere  Brit¬ 
ish  Channel  is  a  nasty  chopping  bit  of  water. 
I  knew  a  captain  of  one  of  our  ocean  steamers 
who  had  for  fifteen  years  been  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Pacific,  who,  when  ho  came  to 
cross  this  ’ere  bit  ol  a  pond  in  one  of  these 
small  boats,  was  as  sick  as  a  baby  —  he  was !  ’  ’* 


—  For  the  first  time  since  the  law  licensing 
gambling-houses  in  New  Orleans  was  repealed, 
the  police  made  a  descent  on  such  a  place  on 
Friday  ni"ht  last  and  arrested  its  inmatee. 
The  proprietor  proves  to  be  a  police  captain. 


THE  “IRELAND”  FORGERIES  OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

IN  1795  it  was  announced  that  many  impor¬ 
tant  relics  of  Sliakespcarc  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  a  young  clerk  named  Ireland,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  play  entitled  “  Vortigern.”  The 
story  was  credited,  and  “  Vortigern  ”  was  pro- 
duce<l  by  Sheridan  at  Drury  Lane.  That 
awful  poet.  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  wrote 
the  prologue.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1796,  the 
rush  of  Shakespearians  was  so  tremendous 
that  not  more  than  two  or  thee  women  could 
force  their  way  into  Drury  Lane  pit.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  “  Swan,  ”  that  the  play,  on  nearer  acquain¬ 
tance,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  “  Cymlwline.” 

John  Kemble,  Bcnslcv,  Charles  Kemble, 
King,  Mrs.  Powell  and  Mrs.  Jordan  did  their 
best,  but  it  was  from  the  first  too  evident¬ 
ly  an  up-hill  game.  Vortit^ent  murdered  Con- 
stantius,  became  King  of  Britain,  invited  over 
the  Saxons,  defeated  the  Scots,  fell  in  love  with 
Itowena,  and  was  fairly  on  hw  way  to  his  last 
place  of  refuge  in  Ca’sar’s  Tower  after  lioicena 
had  ]X)isoned  herself,  when  the  public  would 
not  have  it  —  not  another  crumb  of  it  —  though 
there  were  yards  more  of  flatulent  blank  verse 
to  spout,  and  Aurelius  bad  still  to  fight  the 
hateful  Vortigern,  knock  him  liown,  take  his 
crown,  and  spare  bis  life.  At  the  perhaps 
rather  unfortunate  line ; 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er, 

which  Kemble,  Iwing  interrupted  by  a  wolfish 
howl  of  vexation,  contempt,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  somewhat  maliciously  repeated  twice  over, 
the  house  rose,  and  in  a  Niagara  of  indignation, 
swept  the  vciy  early  play  of  Sliakespcarc 
into  everlasting  forgetfulne'ss.  Immediately 
after  this  lamentable  tailure,  when  the  Ireland 
family  had  shrunk  from  the  theatre,  hot,  aston¬ 
ished,  and  angry,  dozens  of  critics  detected  in 
“Vortigern”  plagiarisms  from  Shakespeare, 
and  one  keen  eye  found  an  allusion  to  “  Bishop 
Bonner,  ”  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  anachronism.  But  the  jmpular  verdict 
did  not  shake  the  belief  of  Ireland's  more  gen¬ 
erous  friends,  for  Chalmers  soon  after  published 
a  defence  eleven  hundred  jiages  long,  and  Ire¬ 
land  perc  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  own  con¬ 
duct  m  an  angry  and  contemptuous  reply  to 
that  “  usurper,”  “  dictator,”  and  presumptuous, 
arrogant  critic,  Malone.  Unfortunatelr  the 
very  month  the  father’s  pamphlet  appeared, 
one  written  by  the  son  was  also  printed  by 
Debrett  (  opposite  Burlington  House,  Piccadil¬ 
ly  ),  acknowledging,  with  shamclc.ss  frankness, 
every  one  of  the  extraoniinary  Shakesjiearian 
papers  to  be  mere  forgeries  of  his  own. 

Young  Ireland  had  been  well  etlucated  (  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  at  Kensington, 
Ealing,  and  Soho-square  schools,  aftcrwai^  at 
Amiens,  and  a  college  at  Ems,  in  Norimindy, 
and  at  sixteen  had  been  articled  to  a  lawyer  of 
eminence  in  New  Inn  ).  The  mistaken  and 
vain  lad,  fond  of  l>ooks  and  accustuniMl  to  old 
plays,  one  day  took  it  into  his  head  that  if  he 
could  pass  oif  some  documents  of  his  own 
ivriting  for  Shakespeare’s  it  would  secure  him 
a  reputation,  delight  his  father,  and  show  how 
easily  credulous  antiquaries  could  l)C  gulled. 
McPherson  had  led  to  Chatterton,  Chatterton 
led  to  Ireland.  Purchasing  a  thin  quarto  tract 
of  the  time  of  Elizalieth,  with  her  arms  on  the 
cover,  the  lawyer’s  clerk,  eager  for  this  spurious 
kind  of  fame,  wrote  a  letter  in  Elizaliethan 
hand,  suppos'd  to  be  a  letter  presenting  the 
book  to  the  Queen.  This  letter  his  father  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  genuine.  That  very 
day,  on  his  way  home,  Ireland  called  on  a  book¬ 
binder  named  Laurie,  in  New  Inn-pass.ige,  and 
showing  him  the  letter,  told  him  the  story.  A 
young  man  in  the  shop  then  showed  him  how  to 
make  ink  look  old  by  mixing  it  with  some  acid 
and  a  liquid  used  in  marbling  book-covers  and  af¬ 
terward  turning  it  brown  at  the  fire.  In  the  next 
long  vacation  a  visit  to  Stratford-upon-Avon 
fnrther  inflamed  the  young  forger’s  mind,  for 
at  Clapton  House  the  owner  told  him  that  a 
few  weeks  before,  in  clearing  out  a  lumber-room 
t*  serve  as  an  aviary  for  young  partridges,  he 
had  found  a  whole  basketful  of  old  letters  and 
papers,  rotten  as  tinder,  but  many  of  them  bear¬ 
ing  the  signature  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  had 
burnt  as  mere  litter  and  rubbish.  On  Ireland’s 
return  to  New  Inn,  being  left  alone  in  chambers, 
he  carried  his  impostures  further,  at  first  for 
mere  frolic,  keeping  by  him  copies  of  the  poet’s 
signature  from  “  Steven’s  Shakespeare,  ”  The 
wording  of  the  sham  deeds  he  took  from  an  old 
Jacobean  law  paper.  Here  he  had  resolved  to 
stop,  but  his  first  lies  dragged  him  further  down. 
His  father  insisted  that  he  knew  of  more  treas¬ 
ures,  so  did  his  dupes,  and  his  own  vanity  and 
secretiveness  urged  him  on.  The  paper  he  first 
used  consisted  of  blank  sheets  tom  ‘  from  old 
books,  but  after  a  time,  hearing  the  jug  spoken 
of  as  the  prevalent  Eli^bethan  water-mark,  he 
selected  sheets  bearing  that  mark.  Most  of  the 
old  paper  he  purchased  of  Verey,  a  book-seller 
in  Great  Ma3r8  buildings,  S.oint  Martin’s  lane. 
Talbot  became  Ireland’s  accomplice,  the  forger 
tells  us,  by  mere  accident.  He  was  also  a  clerk 
in  New  Inn,  but  at  another  lawyer’s,  and  his 
articles  had  just  expired.  He  had  often  seen 
Ireland  imitate  old  nandivritings,  and  at  once 
told  him  that  the  old  Shakespearian  deed  was 
not  original.  Ireland  firmly  denied  the  charge, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  few  days  after,  Talbot, 
always  on  the  watch,  stole  in  and  caught  him 
writing  a  sham  Shakespearian  document.  No 
longer  able  to  deny  the  fact,  Ireland  forced  him 
to  secrecy,  fearing  the  anger  of  his  father,  and 
Talbot,  entering  into  the  scheme,  promised, 
never  to  betray  him 


A  LAWYER’S  KNOWXEDGE. 

A  LL  good  lawyers  know  the  value  in  the 
j\  practice  of  their  profession,  of  general 
knowledge  or  information  to  be  obtained  by 
practical  intercourse  with  the  world  and  studies 
outside  of  the  law  library.  In  a  book  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  daughter  of  an  English  advocate, 
Mr.  John  Adolphus,  the  following  is  told,  which 
will  illustrate  the  virtue  of  the  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  referred  to.  The  writer  says  : 

“A  very  extraordinary  criminal  ca.se  was 
entirely  decided  by  the  knowledge  my  father 
had  picked  up  of  nautical  allairs  in  his  early 
voyage  to  and  fiwm  the  West  Indies.  Lascars 
Were  on  their  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  tapiain 
of  the  ship ;  the  evidence  of  the  mate  seeiiast 
quite  conclusive.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, 
however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  there 
was  great  confusion,  as  the  ship  was  in  much 
peril,  and  requiring  all  the  attention  of  the 
sailors  to  prevent  her  striking  on  a  rock.  My 
father,  who  defended  the  prisoners,  asked  so 
many  questions  as  to  the  number  of  the  crew, 
and  where  each  man  was,  and  what  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  during  this  perilous  time,  that  at  last 
the  judge  whispered,  ‘  I  suppose,  Mr.  Adolphus, 
the  questions  are  to  the  pur^tose  1  I  own  I  do 
not  see  it.’  Thinking,  doubtless,  the  time  of 
the  court  was  being  wasted.  After  a  few  more 
questions  as  to  the  duty  each  man  was  perfonn- 
ing,  the  witness  had  accounted  for  every  man 
on  board,  the  captain  being  lielow  and  the  two 
prisoners  murdering  him.  My  father  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  on  the  witness,  and  said  in  a 
searching  and  loud  voice  :  ‘  Then  who  was  at 
the  helm  ?  ’  The  wretched  mate  dropped  down 
in  a  tit,  and  soon  after  confessed  he  was  himself 
the  murderer.  In  his  false  evidence  he  h.ad  giv¬ 
en  to  each  man  his  postiion,  and  forgotten  the 
most  material,  or  rather  left  none  to  till  it.  ” 


Lessons  from  Nature.  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  so  constantly  manifests  an  extraordinary 
love  of  nature  in  his  writings  that  they  have 
been  compared  to  the  sacred  veil  of  l.'i«,  on 
which  was  embroidered  all  created  things. 
Here  is  an  extract  taken  at  random  from  bis 
writings,  which  lose  their  rare  bouquet  in  trans¬ 
lating  :  “  It  had  been  snowing,  and  there  w:is 
in  the  court  at  least  a  foot  of  snow.  Jean 
swept  a  small  space  in  the  centre,  and  scatteD'd 
grain  on  the  ground  for  the  pigeons  to  eat. 
They  came  in  a  flock  to  take  their  t<x)d  there 
with  wonderful  peace  and  quietness,  and  I 
amused  myself  with  looking  at  them.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  much  these  little  creatures 
edified  me.  They  did  not  utter  a  sound,  and 
those  who  had  finished  their  meal  immediately 
made  room  for  others,  and  flew  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  see  them  eat.  When  the  place  was 
partly  vacated,  a  quantity  of  birdlings  that  had 
^n  surveying  them  came  up,  and  the  pigeons 
that  were  still  eating  drew  up  in  one  comer  to 
leave  more  space  for  the  little  birds,  who  forth¬ 
with  began  to  eat.  The  pigeons  did  not  molest 
them.  I  admired  their  charity,  for  the  pigeons 
were  so  afraid  of  annoying  the  little  birds  that 
they  crowded  together  at  one  end  of  their  table. 
I  admired,  too,  the  discretion  of  the  little  men¬ 
dicants,  who  only  asked  alms  when  they  saw 
the  pigeons  were  nearly  through  their  meal, 
and  that  there  was  enough  left.  Altogether,  I 
could  not  help  shedding  tears  to  see  the  chari¬ 
table  simplicity  of  the  doves,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  little  birds  in  their  charitv.  I  do 
not  know  that  a  sermon  would  have  affected  m« 
so  keenly.  This  little  picture  of  kindness  did 
me  good  the  whole  day.”  And  again,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  Madam  de  Chantal  on  the  repose  of  the 
heart  on  the  Divine  will,  he  says,  “I  was  think¬ 
ing  the  other  day  on  what  I  had  read  of  the 
halcyon,  a  little  bird  that  lays  on  the  seashore. 
They  make  their  nests  perfectly  round,  and  so 
compact  that  the  water  of  the  sea  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  them.  Only  on  the  top  there  is  a  little 
hole  through  which  they  can  breathe.  There 
they  lodge  their  little  ones,  so  if  the  sea  rises 
suddenly  they  can  float  upon  the  waves  with 
no  fear  of  being  wet  or  submerged.  'I’he  air 
which  enters  by  the  little  hole  serves  as  a 
counterpoise,  and  so  balances  these  little 
cushions,  these  little  barquettes,  that  they  are 
never  overturned. 


About  Birds.  M.  Figuier,  a  recent  author 
on  natural  history,  is  a  staunch  advocate  for 
binls  against  the  senseless  prejudices  or  greedy 
desires  of  their  destroyers.  Larks,  he  declares, 
unless  protected  by  legislative  measures,  will 
soon  be  extinct  in  France;  and  no  one.  we 
think,  can  have  travelled  over  the  wide  cultivat¬ 
ed  lands  of  South  Germany  without  being 
struck  by  the  unnatural  silence  of  those  sunny 
plains ;  no  wonder,  when  song  thrushes  are  re¬ 
lentlessly  pursued  for  their  delicate  flesh,  and 
even  robins  are  looked  upon  as  “excdlent 
game  1  ”  As  to  the  destructiveness  of  birds, 
we  are  told  that  in  the  “  Palatinate,  after  spar¬ 
rows  were  proscribed  and  exterminated,  the 
inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of  re-im- 
tiorting  them  in  order  to  arrest  the  ravages  of 
insects,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  bird’s 
absence,  had  multiplied  in  a  frightful  manner ;  ” 
and  that  in  Nonvay,  where  laws  were  made  lor 
the  extenuination  of  rooks,  the  noxious  grubs 
and  larva;  formerly  devoured  by  them,  and  con¬ 
sequently  kept  in  check,  became  most  formidable 
foes  to  tbo  tanner,  and  most  dilhcult  to  over¬ 
come. 

—  Keokuk  prides  itself  on  being  the  104th  city 
in  size  in  the  Union. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


By  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

4S  though  he  hnd  been  shot,  Grograin 
jumped  otf  the  bed  on  which  he  was  sitting, 
and  contronted  his  companion. 

“  Did  I  hear  you  rignt,  George  Brailstock  ? 
Did  you  say  tha't  you  would  make  me  do  what 
you  wished '{ ” 

“  I  did  so !  You  or  your  partner — it  is  the 
same  thing,  you  know.  One  word  of  advice, 
Joe :  don’t  you  try  to  come  any  bounce  over 
me,  Itecause  it  will  give  you  some  trouble,  and 
it  will  all  be  thrown  away.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  fiy  bounce,  George  ?  ” 

“  You  know  perfectly  well,  my  good  fellow. 
We  worked  too  long  together  in  the  old  days 
for  us  to  pretend  not  to  understand  each  other. 
Now,  if  this  is  to  be  talked  out  anv  further,  sit 
down  on  the  end  of  your  bed,  ami  let  us  talk 
it  out ;  but  don’t  try  any  swagger  or  bounce, 
because  it  won’t  do.” 

“  That  comes  well  from  you,  that  does,”  said 
Grogram.  “  You’ll  do  this,  and  that,  and 
t’other,  you  says ;  ‘  or  if  you  don’t  I’ll  make 
yer,’  you  says;  and  then  you  talk  to  me 
about  coming  the  bounce.  What  do  you  mean 
by  ‘  vou’ll  make  me  1  ’” 

“  kxactly  what  I  have  said.” 

“  Oh,  I  said  Grogram,  with  a  sneer ; 
“which  means  that  you,  George  Bradstock, 
will  go  up  to  the  traps,  and  lay  an  information 
against  Joseph  Grogram,  a  returned  trau.s- 
port.” 

“  No,  Joe,”  said  Bradstock,  “  that’s  not  quite 
how  it  will  be.  I  shall  not  appear  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  George  Braiistoek  is  a  dead  man,  whose 
death  and  burial  have  been  certitied  by  the 
pro|)er  authorities,  and  whose  name  has  been 
wiped  oil'  the  prison  books  months  and  montlis 
ago ;  but  Joseph  Grogram  is,  I  should  think, 
by  this  time  rather  a  celebrated  person.  The 
governors  of  convict  establishments  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  ore  in  the  habit  of  making  returns  and  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Home  Giliee,  and  there  must  have 
tieen  a  good  many  sheets  of  foolscap  in  which 
the  name  of  Jaseph  Grogram  can  be  found, 
containing,  among  other  interesting  particulars, 
the  story  of  how  he  went  into  service  on  ticket- 
of-leavej  and  how  he  never  came  back  again ; 
and  what  the  jtenalty  for  that  is,  Joe,  you 
know  better  than  I  do.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Grogram,  after  a  pause,  “  that’s 
very  clever,  that  is ;  and  I  dare  say  there  is  all 
that  story  on  the  tbolscap,  as  von  tay ;  but  sup- 
po8<>,  in  my  turn,  I  were  to  tefl  ’i  m  tnat  George 
Bradstock  was  not  dead  —  tell  tliein  it  had 
been  a  sham  from  first  to  last  —  and  that  1 
could  show  them  where  to  lay  hands  u])on  him, 
what  would  they  say  to  that '{ ” 

“  They  would  say  you  were  a  liar,  Joe,  and 
and  had  made  up  a  very  bad  story,  on  the 
chance  of  getting  oil’  yourself.  And  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  last  part  of  it,  they  would  prove 
you  were  a  liar  very  quickly ;  for  as  to  laying 
hands  on  me,  neitlier  you  nor  any  one  else 
know  where  I  am  to  be  found ;  and  as  I  htive 
disappeared  for  so  many  montlis,  it  would  not 
be  dillicult  for  me  to  disappear  again.” 

Mr.  Grogram  seemed  struck  by  the  force  of 
this  argument,  for  he  remained  silent  for  some 
considerable  time  while  he  thought  it  all  out. 
At  last  he  .<aid,  “  Suppose  we  agree  to  what  you 
say,  my  principal  and  me,  and  slack  otf  the 
prosecution  of  this  woman — Mrs.  B.,  I  mean  — 
and  don’t  appear  against  her,  where  shall  1  let 
you  know  what  we  have  decidetl  1  ” 

Bradstock  looked  up  at  him  quietly,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  a  grin  overspread  his  features. 

“  No,  Joe  —  no,”  he  sanl ;  “  they  must  have 
been  precious  soft  out  in  Hobart  I'own,  if  vou 
could  get  over  them  with  such  tricks  as  that. 
You  don’t  think  1  am  flat  enough  to  give  you 
an  address  where  I  am  to  be  found,  or  to  let 
you  have  the  smallest  idea  of  what  becomes  of 
me  when  once  I  get  out  of  this  place  1  What 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  let  me  see  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  when  Martha  Bradstock  was  had 
out  for  her  examination  before  the  licnch  of 
county  magistrates,  the  prisoner  was  discharged 
on  account  of  no  prosecutor  appearing.  That’s 
what  you  have  got  to  do,  or  to  stand  the 
racket.” 

“  And  suppose  I  choose  to  stand  the  racket, 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it  1  ” 

“  That  you  will  go  across  the  herring-pond 
again ;  and  this  time  never  to  come  back  again, 
as  sure  as  your  name  is  Joseph  Grogram.” 

"  You  have  got  it  all  cut  and  dried,  you  have, 
George ;  but  you  don’t  know  my  partner ;  he’ll 
take  care  of  me.” 

“  Will  he  ?  ”  said  Bradstock.  “  Don’t  make 
too  sure  of  that,  Joe ;  he’ll  have  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  himself.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  indicted  for  a  conspiracy.  He  knows 
sometbng  of  law,  I  understand,  and  suppose 
he’s  heard  of  that.” 

“  What’s  a  conspiracy  ?”  said  Grogram. 

“  Trying  to  prove  an  innocent  person  guilty 
by  setting  traps  and  snares,  and  bringing  false 
evidence  against  her.” 

“  Well,  but  who  says  she  is  not  guilty  1  ”  said 
Grogram,  quietly. 

“Ido!”  thundered  Bradstock,  os  quickly. 
“  I’ll  swear  it !  ” 

“  In  a  court  o’  justice  ?  ”  said  Grogram. 

“  Don’t  you  be  a  fool,  Joe  1  You  do  what  I 
tell  you,  and  you  shall  know  time  enough  who 
did  that  triek  —  time  enough,  I  say ;  by  which, 
I  mean  not  too  late  for  you  to  have  some  share 


of  the  booty.  Now  good  night.  I  am  glad  to 
have  seen  you — glad  to  have  had  the  chance  of 
a  talk  with  you  again,  though  it  has  brought 
up  old  times,  which  I  would  sooner  have  for¬ 
gotten.  However,  it  may  Iw  In^t  for  lioth  of 
us  in  the  end.  One  wonl  of  advice :  you  know 
me  too  well  to  attempt  to  fool  me!  Good 
night.” 

>Vhile  he  had  Ik'cu  speaking,  he  had  resumed 
his  coat,  cap  and  comforter ;  and  os  he  said  the 
last  wonls,  lie  noddcnl  his  head,  and  was  out¬ 
side  the  door  almost  before  Grogram  knew  he 
had  gone.  When  Grogram  was  left  to  himself, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  jicer  into  Inith  the 
tumblers,  and  sec  if  then.*  was  the  least  remnant 
of  drink  left  in  either.  Finding  they  were  both 
empty,  he  muttered  something  to  himself  alsmt 
another  six,  and  taking  the  glasses  in  his  hand, 
adjourned  to  the  publie-housc‘,  returning  with 
another  addition  to  the  steaming  jorum,  a  long 
clav  pi|K',  and  a  screw  of  tobacco. 

Quietly  and  methoilically  he  tillcil  the  jiijn', 
lit  it,  seated  himself  in  the  one  cliair,  which 
Bradstock  had  oecupiinl,  and  after  taking  a  pull 
iit  his  grog,  proceeded  to  commune  with  him¬ 
self. 

“  This  is  what  you  may  cull  a  stumper !  ” 
with  a  puli'.  “  Blest  if  1  w-h;  how  I  am  to  tell 
the  little  cove  nlHiut  this !  Ho  won’t  iKilieve  a 
word  alioiit  George  Bradstock  coming  liack ; 
he’ll  say  I’ve  Isvn  drunk,  or  dreamt  it,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  might  os  well  ask 
the  Tower  of  London  to  come  for  a  walk  with 
me  ’round  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  os  exjKVt  him 
to  give  it  up.  It’s  a  rum  story  altogether.  Ah  ! 
he  won’t  lielievc  it,  not  for  a  moment.  He 
paid  his  fare  down  by  the  stcamltoat  to  the 
place  where  the  fight  came  oil',  and  stootl  him¬ 
self  a  cheap  glass  of  ale,  and  a  liniii  sandwich, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — I  have  heard  him 
tell  about  it  often  —  while  he  made  the  land¬ 
lord  go  through  the  storv  of  how  George 
got  the  kvlsish  ]>ut  uihiu  him  by  the  other 
chap ;  and  do  you  think  he’ll  believe  my  story 
aliout  George  coming  back  in  a  fur  cap  alter 
this?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He’ll  stiy  I’ve  Iweti 
drunk  —  th.'it’s  what  he’ll  say — and  rcailiiig 
jH'nny  dreadfuls  till  I  got  M.  tiviii.,  and  faiiciinl 
all  sorts  of  horrors,  lie’ll  find  out  his  mistake 
when  thev  jait  him  in  the  dock !  'I'liey  would 
liave  to  give  him  a  stool  to  stand  on,  or  the 
judge  would  only  see  the  top  of  his  head  shin¬ 
ing  like  a  lookiiig-gla.ss ;  for  George  alwtiys 
sticks  to  a  thing  when  he  says  it,  and  he  means 
business  this  time.  Conspiring  against  an  in¬ 
nocent  jiersoti !  Ah!  I’ll  tell  the  little  cove 
that;  but  it  won’t  fling  him  a  bit — I  know  it 
won’t — and  he’ll  do  sometliing  else.  He’ll 
make  out  it’s  all  my  fault  —  he  always  Aik'S.  1 
dare  say  he’ll  pitch  into  me  iK-eausc  Gc-orge 
wasn’t  reallv  killed  —  that’s  if  I  can  get  him  to 
lielieve  it.  ^Vhat  a  fool  I  was  not  to  turn 
George  on  to  him  straight  at  once !  It  would 
iiave  been  a  fine  sight  to  see  tiicm  fight  it  out ! 

‘  She  must  be  set  free  at  once,’  must  she  !  ‘  No 
one  to  appear  against  her  before  the  magis¬ 
trates.’  Well,  all  I  can  do  is  to  let  tlie  little 
man  know  what  has  liapiK'iied,  and  what 
George  thraatens  against  us.  And  I  must  see 
him;  it’s  no  good  writing  sueli  matters.  I 
can’t  go  down  into  that  neighborhood  where  he 
is  now,  so  I  will  just  drop  him  a  line,  and  ask 
him  whether  he  will  meet  me.” 

The  line  was  dropped  accordingly,  and  the 
reply  was  os  follows ; — 

“Grogram, — 

“I  will  be  in  Exeter,  at  the  corner  of  tbs 
little  street  calk'd  Centre  Street,  in  the  district 
known  as  the  Friars,  at  two  o’clock  on  Weil- 
nesday.  Enclosed  P.0.0,  for  the  amount  of 
your  fare.  If  I  find  that  from  your  neglect  or 
stupidity  you  have  brought  me  so  fur  on  a  fool’s 
errand,  I  shall  deduct  five  shillings  a  w.iek  from 
your  allowance  until  the  sum  lor  your  return 
ticket  is  repaid. 

“  Yours, 

“B.  P.” 

“Kind  and  considerate,  as  usual,”  said 
Grogram,  after  reading  it.  ‘Yours,  B.  P.’ 
Ah  1  it  will  be  ‘  Yours,  B.  P.,’  with  a  vengeance, 
after  he  has  heard  what  I  have  got  to  tell  him. 
I  fancy  ‘  Yours,  U  P,’  much  more  likely !  How¬ 
ever,  what  I  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  go,  and 
to  make  the  liest  of  my  story.” 

He  went  down  to  Exeter,  accordingly,  on 
the  day  named,  found  the  place  indicated,  and 
saw  the  little  man  standing  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  dressed  in  liis  little  black  suit,  with¬ 
out  the  pea-jacket,  which  ho  had  discarded, 
and  with  bis  long  hair  blowing  in  the  autumn 
wind. 

Mr.  Pontweazle  gave  his  follower  a  very  short 
nod  by  way  of  greeting,  and,  on  Grogram  be¬ 
ginning  to  speak,  silenced  him  by  saying, 
“Don’t  jabber  here  1  Just  like  you,  wanting  to 
blurt  out  every  thing  you  have  got  to  say  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  where  everybody  is  looking 
at  you  1  You’re  os  fond  of  chatter  as  a  mag¬ 
pie,  and,  I  dare  say,  have  been  dying  to  tell  ml 
the  people  in  the  train  what  you  have  got  to  say 
to  me.  However,  as  you  have  kept  it  so  far, 
keep  it  for  five  minutes  longer.  We  will  go  iqi 
into  the  Cathedral  3'ard,  where  our  lurking 
alxmt  will  not  appear  so  strange ;  we  might  lie 
strangers  come  to  look  at  the  building ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  a  kind  of  apiiearance  aliout 
me  like  a  verger,  or  a  clerk,  or  .something  of 
that  sort,  while  you  don’t  look  unlike  a  grave¬ 
digger  in  his  liest  clothes,  to  whom  I  might  be 
giving  instnictions.  Come  up  there,  and  you 
can  then  tell  me  this  wonderful  story.” 

They  went  up  into  the  Cathedral  yard,  and 
there,  with  the  wind  sighing  through  the  big 


trees,  and  the  rooks  cawing  aliove  their  heads, 
thev  coininenced  their  eonversatiou. 

(irograni  iH'gan  it. 

He  narrated  circumstantially  all  that  had 
happoiK'd  when  he  first  wi'iit  to  iKindun.  He 
liaqied  iqion  the  solitude,  and  did  not  deny  his 
iiielination  to  go,  for  the  sake  of  society,  into 
some  of  the  scenes  where  his  early  da\'s  had 
lieen  jiassinl,  taking  care,  however,  to  put  for¬ 
ward  his  idea  that  by  so  doing  he  should  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  jK'rson  who  had 
helped  Mrs.  Bradstock  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
treasure. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  looked  very  vicious  as  he 
listened  to  this,  bnt  conU'iited  himself  with 
grunting  fiercelj’. 

'riien  Grogram  jiiioceeded  to  narrate  how  he 
had  liivn  warned  by  the  landlonl  of  the  inanner 
in  which  his  fiMitsti'ps  were  dogged,  and  tliat  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  being  tracked  to  his  home; 
how  the  nn'.'terious  |i('rson  had  lieen  )iuinted  out 
to  him,  and  hud  vanislied  on  seeing  that  he  was 
noticeil.  'riien  he  told  of  his  long  continnanee 
in-doors,  of  his  meeting  when  he  went  out  with 
the  landlord  of  the  Truro  inn ;  and,  finally,  of 
the  visit  paid  to  him  by  the  aforenamed  spy, 
and  of  his  turning  out  to  Ik*  Gi'orge  Bradstock. 

Grogram  had  approached  thus  far  in  his 
narrative  with  great  caution,  and,  indeed,  had 
jinK't'edi'd  so  slowly  that  the  little  man’s  impa¬ 
tience  had  long  'since  manifesti'il  itself  by 
lidgetings  of  the  legs,  and  low,  but  irrepressible, 
exelamatioiis. 

When  Grogram  reached  this  climax,  Mr. 
Pentweazle  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
but  s|irung  from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  “It’s  a 
lie !  I  don’t  iK'lieve  a  word  of  it !  You’ve  not 
Ikh'ii  to  London  at  all ;  you  have  lieim  drinking 
at  Truro  all  the  time,  and  that  sconndri'l  of 
a  landlord  has  put  you  up  to  this  story.  You 
have  ”  — 

“  You  wait,  and  bear  me  out,”  said  Gnigram, 
“and  don’t  go  Haring  up  like  that,  or  _vou  will 
do  yourself  an  injury ;  you  are  getting  black  in 
the’ face  already,  anil  it  wouldn’t  Iki  much  gootl 
blei'tling  yon,  1  should  think.  You  wait,  and 
hear  me  out.” 

And  then  he  jiroce^Ied  to  tell  his  story  of 
Bradstock’s  sujqxisi'd  (h'Uth  and  n'storatioii  to 
life,  exactly  as  Bradstock  had  told  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  was  quiet  no'w,  listening 
eagerli',  never  attempting  to  interrupt  the 
narration. 

When  Grogram  paused,  the  little  man  struck 
in. 

“I  iK'g  vour  pardon  for  what  I  have  said; 
you  were  right  to  Isilieve  It  nil  now.  Wonder¬ 
ful!”  he  inutteri'd  to  himself,  in  an  undeitone 
too  low  to  even  reach  Grogram’s  ears.  “Just 
my  luck !  If  I  had  onl\'  managed  to  get  hold 
of  that  rascal  instead  of  this  one!  Well,”  he 
continued  aloud,  “I  sec  my  way  to  it  all  now! 

I  can  si'c  what  he  wants ;  he  thinks  we  have 
got  the  iiroperty,  and  wants  to  have  his  share 
of  it  with  us.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it !  ”  said  Grogram.  “  He  has 
been  down  here  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
knows  aliout  all  that’s  Iiajipened!” 

“What!”  cried  Mr.  Pentweazle;  knows 
aliout  our  having  searched  fur  it,  and  been  dis¬ 
appointed  1  ” 

“No,  no,  not  that!”  said  Grogram.  “He 
knows  about  his  wife  being  accused  of  rub¬ 
bery.” 

“Bv  Jove,  I  forgot  about  his  wife!”  said 
Mr.  tentweazle.  “And  what  docs  he  say  to 
that  ?  He’s  just  the  sort  of  fellow  that  would 
relish  the  joke.” 

“Is  he?”  said  Grogram.  “He’s  the  sort  of 
fellow  tliat  would  make  vou  and  me  red>h  a 
joke  of  another  kind !  lle^s  very  much  changed 
from  what  he  was,  is  George  Bradstock  —  has 
lK*coine  respectable,  and  honest,  and  that  kind 
of  thing ;  and  he  says  if  this  game  Ln’t  given 
up  against  his  wife,  and  she  is  not  set  free  at 
the  next  magistrates’  meeting,  in  consequence 
of  no  one  coming  forward  against  her — ’’ 

“  Oh !  he  threatens,  does  he  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle.  “  Well,  what  will  he  ilo  ?  ” 

“  He’ll  let  the  beaks  know  who  I  am,  and 
send  mo  back  Ibr  a  lifer.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  he  will,  will 
ho  ?  'riiat  will  lie  very  unjileasant  lor  you  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Grogram ;  “  and  it  won’t  be  all 
sugar  for  you,  my  young  frii'iid !  He  knows 
aliout  yon,  fast  enough ;  and  he  says  he  shall 
have  yon  indicted  for  conspiracy.” 

“  ()h  !  he  knows  aliout  me,  does  he  ?  ”  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  sucking  in  Ills  breath.  “What 
a  well-informed  person !  And  you  have  been 
cretlulous  ass  enough  to  listen  to  all  this  story ! 
Wants  his  wife  let  otf,  and  sweara  she  didn’t  do 
it,  now,  does  he  ?  He’s  telling  the  truth  there 
to  himself!  Believes  she  is  innocent  —  she 
didn’t  do  it !  ” 

“  She  didn’t  1  'Who  did,  then  ?  ”  sold  Grog¬ 
ram. 

“Who  did?  Why,  George  Bradstock  him¬ 
self!”  cried  the  little  man.  “You  say  he  has 
been  down  in  this  country.  What  did  he  come 
here  for,  but  because  he  was  a  clever,  sharp, 
’cute  chap.  And  while  you  were  sotting,  and 
snoring,  and  I'nwning  away  vour  life  at  that 
inn  in  i.iveriMio!,  thi.-  one  hiu!  got  the  start  of 
vou ;  and  iK'ing  the  only  other  person  who 
knew  the  secret,  availed  himself  of  it,  and 
secured  the  liooty !  Honest  and  respectable, 
is  he?  A  blind,  you  fool!  —  only  a  blind,  to 
throw  dust  in  your  eyes,  as  he  has  succe^cil 
in  doing!  Hu  knows  all  aliout  me,  eh? 
Charge  of  conspiracy?  What  a  charming 
man  to  put  in  the  witness-box  1 — a  convict, 
thief,  ana  would-be  murderer,  who,  by  the  aid 
of  a  drunken  surgeon,  cheated  toe  laws  1 


That’s  the  kind  of  man  to  prosecute  for  con¬ 
spiracy  !  And  you  have  been  deceived  by  all 
this  rdiullow  trickery !  I  wonder  at  you  1— 
no,  I  don’t!  I  ought  to  have  known  you  well 
enough  by  this  time;  but  I  am  ashamed  of 
you,  nevertheless !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Grogram,  “I  dare  say  you  are. 
It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  prate,  but  a  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire;  and  when  you  have  had  a 
fetter  ’round  your  ankle  for  a  good  many 
months,  you  find  your  stocking  begins  to  chalo 
directly  any  one  mentiuns  ‘Botany  Buv.’ 
What  George  Bradstock  says  about  you,  'he 
will  find  very  dillicult  to  carry  out.  He  w<  uld 
have  to  ajijiear  in  person,  and  that,  of  course, 
he  could  not  do ;  or  he  would  have  to  gut  sonus 
IhkIv  else  to  appear  in  person,  and  that,  most 
jirolialily,  he  could  not.  But  it  is  very  dillicult 
what  he  )ironii.ses  to  ilo  to  me.  Two  lines  sent 
anuny'nuus — which  I  mean  is  without  any  signa¬ 
ture  at  the  end — to  the  Hume  <  lllice,  saying,  ‘,Io- 
sejih  Grugrain,  NumiK'r  a,‘JG7,  whut  made  his 
lucky  out  of  Hobart  Town,  in  such  and  such  a 
month,  is  to  Ik.'  tuund  at  such  and  such  u  jihice  ;” 
and  J.  G.  will  find  himself  in  Culdbath  Fields  in 
a  liig’s  whisiK'r  1  So  there’s  no  cause  I'or  surprise 
at  my  fi'cling  rather  anxious  aliout  whut  you 
are  going  to  say  in  reganl  to  what  George 
projKisea.” 

“  This  proposition,  ns  I  understand  j'ou,  is, 
that  I  should  abandon  the  jirosix'ution  of 
Martha  Bradstock,  in  which  ciusu  she  will  be 
set  free  at  the  next  mag i.-t rates’  meeting  ?” 

“Exactly.  That’s  how  he  put  it  to  me.” 

_  “  Then  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  tiio  little  man,  ex¬ 
citedly’  shaking  his  fist  in  the  air,  “  that  1  yvill 
do  nothing  of  the  sort;  that  I  will  Ik'  jiutdown 
by  no  bullying  convict  that  yet  has  iheated  the 
hangman ;  and  that  1  see  my  way  clearer  than 
ever,  now  that  this  rullinn  bos  turned  uji  again, 
to  making  something  out  of  the  busiiu'ss  in 
yvhich  yve  are  engaged.  Tell  him,  not  the  liVit 
jiart  of  it,  but  the  first;  tell  him”  — 

“  It’s  all  very  fine  to  say  ‘  tell  him !  ’.  ”  said 
Grogram ;  “  hut  how  enn  I  tell  him  ?  You 
don’t  think  that  I  am  going  to  si'c'  him  again?  ” 

“  No  matter,”  suiil  the  little  inan ;  “  tell 
yourself —  that’s  (piite  enough.  Go  back  to 
iKindoii ;  its  the  salest  jihu'c  Ibr  yon.  Change 
your  lodgings,  and  don’t  take  up  with  tailors 
who  notice  mysterious  men.  Go  hack  there, 
and  leave  all  to  me.  You  will  hear  li-oiii  me 
time  enough;  and,  whatever  hii]ipens,  iloii’t  lie 
liothering  me  again  with  cock-and-bull  stories 
aliout  dead  men  euniing  back  to  life.  I  shall 
not  stop  your  ullowanee  this  time,  but  don’t 
try  it  on  again.” 

“And  you  won’t  give  in  alsiut  Martha?  ” 

“  I  will  not !  ”  cried  the  little  man.  “  Go !  ” 

When  Grogram  had  left  Mr.  Pentweazle,  suf¬ 
ficiently  cri'Stfulleii,  the  little  liinil  took  thri'e 
sharp  turns  up  and  down  the  Cuthetlral  yard 
by  himself. 

“Noyvthis  really  looks  remarkablv  well,” 
he  said.  “  This  scoundivl  Brailsioek  has  evi¬ 
dently'  had  the  money,  and,  with  some  curious 
fi'cling  of  eompunction  for  his  yvife,  is  angry 
at  her  iK'ing  accused  of  robbery.  By  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  course  1  have  determined  on,  and 
ket'ping  the  screw  firinl}’  fixed  on  to  her,  1  shall 
probably  induce  him  to  part  with  a  ]iortiun  of 
tlic  ti’casure ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  shall  have 
the  great  .satisfaction  of  irritating  him,  and  in¬ 
censing  him  against  mv  yvorthy  friend  Gro¬ 
gram.  Then  that  delightiul  iK'rson,  out  of 
sheer  terror,  yvill  fly  fram  the  country,  and 
never  lie  heard  of  again  — thus  ridding  mo  of  a 
burden  wliicli  I  feared  I  shoiihl  have  had  to  sus¬ 
tain  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Decidedly,  I  am 
very  glad  that  Mr.  George  Bradstock  has 
turned  up  again.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Then  Ellen  Wynne  hesitated  no  longer. 

She  left  the  yvindoyv,  and  with  hurried  steps 
sought  her  wardrolic,  yvhere  she  unhooked  a 
dark  dressing-goyvn,  and  threyv  it  round  her 
rapidly,  but  yvith  trembling  hands ;  these  she 
covered  yvith  her  heavy  cloak,  and  putting  a 
small  hat  upon  her  .head,  opened  her  bedroom 
door. 

Quietly,  very  quietly,  first  peering  cautiously 
out,  then  quickly  opening  the  door,  passing 
through  it,  and  closing  it  safely  behind  her. 

In  the  broad  pa.ssugc,  now,  dark  shadows 
flecked  here  and  there,  with  gleams  of  moon¬ 
light,  iioyv  bright  and  yellow,  now  dull  and 
strangely  tinted,  ns  it  shone  through  the 
lozcnge-pancs  of  colored  glass  with  which  tho 
uppermost  portion  of  the  windows  were  intcr- 
spei-sed. 

All  quiet,  silent,  save  a  faint  and  distant 
hum  from  tho  furthermost  portion  of  tho 
building,  yvhere  were  the  servants’  dormitories. 

Ellen  had  no  need  to  go  near  them,  ns  she 
knew  perfectly,  so  she  proceeded  quietly  on  her 
yvav.  She  had  to  pass  her  uncle’s  bedroom ; 
and  as  she  drew  near  the  door,  she  held  her 
breath,  fearing  lest  the  old  gentleman’s  atten¬ 
tion  might  be  attracted  by  her  passing  foot-fall ; 
but  no  sound  fell  upon  her  car  save  that  of  Mr. 
Womcrslcy’s  deep,  regular  breathing,  showing 
that  he  was  in  his  flist  sleep. 

From  the  landing  just  iK'vond  the  Squire’s 
bedroom,  diverged  tyvo  staircases  —  one,  the 
broad,  reg^nlar  staircase  of  the  house,  with  its 
heavy,  carved  oaken  balustrades,  and  its  soft, 
luxurious  carpets.  The  entrance  to  tho  other 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  A  curtain  hung 
across  it,  which,  lieing  of  the  same  color  as  the 
wall,  might  cosily  have  been  passed  by.  But 
it  was  fur  this  curtain  that  Ellen  was  now  softly 
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feeling ;  and,  as  soon  as  her  hand  touched  it,  she 
slipped  it  quietly  on  one  side,  and  proceeded  to  de¬ 
scend  the  stej)8,  the  entrance  to  which  it  ina.sked. 

Small,  nan’ow  stone  steps,  worn  and  worm- 
eaten,  which,  in  the  old  days,  might  have  teen 
hastily  descended  by  hard-pressed  Cavaliers, 
while  the  lloundheads  were  already  surging 
against  the  upper  gate ;  or  fugitive  priests,  of 
vmosc  presence  in  the  neighborhood  the  fanatic 
multitude  had  liad  information.  The  steps 
wound  sharply  round  and  round,  and  were  so 
worn  and  treacherous,  that  Ellen  had  to  descend 
them  slowly,  feeling  her  way  against  the  rough 
sides  of  the  wall,  and  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  make  sure  of  her  footing. 

She  chafed  against  the  necessitated  slowness 
of  her  descent,  fearing  lest  Frank  should  have 
returned  to  the  liouse  before  she  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  him.  Hut  ercej>- 
ing  down,  bit  by  bit,  she  at  length  reached  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  and  found  herself  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  heavy  door,  clamped  inside 
with  iron,  and,  until  her  uncle’s  accession  to 
the  property,  unused  for  years. 

But  as  it  happened,  within  the  first  few  weeks 
after  their  arrival  at  I'olwarth,  Ellen  had  dis¬ 
covered  this  secret  way  to  the  garden,  and  was 
so  proud  of  her  discovery  that  she  had  had  the 
heavy  door  thrown  open,  and  the  hinges  oiled, 
and  nad  made  heiself  jierlcetly  aeipiainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  secret  spring,  which 
served  in  lieu  of  a  handle,  was  worked.  So 
that  now,  even  in  the  dark,  she  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  passing  her  hand  over  its  rough,  rusty 
panels,  until  her  fingers  rested  upon  the  knob, 
wliieh,  in  the  daylight,  looked  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  nail  in  the  clamping,  but  which, 
on  her  pressure,  set  the  hinges  in  motion,  and 
allowed  the  heavy  mass  of  wood  and  iron  slowly 
to  revolve,  admitting  a  gust  of  fresh  air,  and 
showing  to  her  the  long  green  path  of  turf  in 
the  moonlight  lying  straight  bclbre  her. 

Ellen’s  first  care,  after  she  had  stc|ipod  out 
into  the  garden,  was  to  pick  uj)  one  of  the  large 
stones  which  lay  immediately  coniignons  to  the 
iMuise,  and  to  jilaee  it  so  ns  I’o  preelnde  all  |)os- 
sihility  of  the.distr  being  aeeideutally  blown  to 
during  her  ahsenee.  What  was  atent  to  trans¬ 
pire  she  knew  not,  but  she  felt  an  inward  con¬ 
viction  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
return  to  the  house  us  secretly  ns  she  ipiitted  it, 
and  to  prevent  the  fact  of  her  absence  being 
known  to  any  of  its  inmates. 

When  she  had  found  a  stone  big  enough  for 
her  piiri  oa.-,  she  placed  it  in  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  jiiilling  the  door  nearly  to,  and  trying  it 
with  her  hand  to  see  that  it  did  not  yield. 
Then  she  advanced  two  or  three  stcjis,  taking 
care  to  keep  in  the  shadow  of  the  hou.se,  and 
peered  anxiously  in  the  direction  where  she  had 
lost  seen  Frank. 

'The  figure  was  there  still,  and  in  the  same 
attitude,  jn-osirate  on  the  bench,  its  head  buried 
in  its  hands.  Ellen  paused  for  a  moment  to 
think.  It  would  never  have  done  for  her  to 
liave  walked  boldly  u])  the  path,  on  the  edge  of 
which  stood  the  tench  on  which  Frank  was 
lying,  so  placed  that  he  might  have  looked  np, 
when  he  would  undoubtedly  have  seen  her 
Cuming,  or  he  might  have  heard  her  ap|iroueh. 

In  either  ca.se,  she  knew  him  sutfieiently  well 
to  be  certain  that  he  would  have  avoided  her 
then  and  there. 

And  it  was  Ellen’s  intention  that,  on  that 
occasion,  her  lover  should  nut  avoid  her. 
What  he  might  do  in  the  future  remained  to  be 
proved ;  but  on  that  night,  at  letist,  she  would 
speak  to  him,  face  to  face,  and  there  should  be 
no  concealment  between  them. 

So  she  looked  round,  and,  at  length,  perceiv¬ 
ing  a  narrow,  shady  little  walk,  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  broad,  green  path,  but  was  not 
naif  its  breadth,  and  was  here  and  there  over¬ 
grown  with  bushes,  tedng  now  only  used  by 
the  gardener  to  avoid  treading  on  the  teds, 
determined  to  make  her  way  on  that. 

As  she  judged,  it  would  lead  her  out  close 
behind  the  bench  on  which  Frank  lay  stretched, 
and  her  judgment  proved  true.  ^ 

Silently  she  stole  along,  now  buried  in  the 
black  shadow  of  some  out-jutting  tree,  now 
creaping  swiftly  and  stealthily  across  an  inter¬ 
vening  patch,  on  which  the  moonlight  was 
shining  brightly,  until,  at  last,  she  came  to  an 
end  of  the  straight  walk  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  pi-oceeded,  and  found  that  the  little 
path  which  run  at  right  angles,  led  directly-  to 
the  bench  on  which  Frank  Scorricr  lay. 

As  she  stood  there,  alarmed  at  her  own  bold¬ 
ness,  ami  even  then  hesitating  whether  she 
should  proceed  or  not,  she  could  see  the  outline 
of  his  figure,  always  in  the  same  position, 
alwa^'S  recumbent,  with  the  faco  downwards, 
and  Its  head  huried  in  its  hands. 

Hesitating  whether  she  should  proceed  1.  Did 
not  the  whole  of  her  future  happiness  depend 
upon  her  course  of  action  at  tnat  moment? 
Svas  she  to  bind  herself  to  this  man,  who,  by 
the  testimony  of  her  own  eyesight,  was  suffer¬ 
ing  under  some  hidden  grief,  or  sorrow,  or 
crime,  which  he  had  not  enosen  to  divulge  to 
the  woman  who,  within  a  few  hours  almost, 
was  about  to  become  a  portion  of  himself? 
Should  she  hesitate  when  the  opportunity  was 
afforded  her  of  saying  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  his  sufferin}^,  and  insist  upon  knowing 
their  cause,  and  helping  to  alleviate  them  ? 

If  it  were  a  fault  in  him  to  withhold  his  con¬ 
fidence  from  her,  would  it  not  be  equally  guilty 
in  her  to  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  something  which  weighed  upon  his  spirits, 
and  sapped  his  ha])piness?  Was  it  under  sueii 
terms  of  mutual  deception  that  their  married 
life  was  to  cummcuue  < 


No  I  what  she  was  about  to  do  might,  by 
some,  be  deemed  unmaidenlv,  but  Ellen  Wynne 
was  not  one  to  be  frightenej  by  the  opinion  of 
any  one  certain  small  section  of  society,  calling 
itself  the  world ;  and  when  she  weiglied  the 
future  happiness  of  herself  and  her  lover  against 
the  tattling  of  a  few  old  women,  she  did  not 
hesitate  another  instant  as  to  the  course  which 
she  should  pursue. 

So,  with  a  hurried  and  somewhat  ncivous 
Step,  she  made  lier  way  along  the  second  path, 
and,  tending  over  Frank  Scorrier’s  recumbent 
figure,  touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

So  wrapped  in  his  misery  was  he,  so  encum¬ 
bered  with  grief,  which  weighed  him  down, 
that  he  did  not  feel  the  touch.  His  strong, 
muscular  frame  wivs  racked  with  convulsive 
sobbings,  more  like  a  woman’s  than  a  man’s ; 
while  these  hysterical  outbursts,  which  had  teen 
only  partially  checked,  found  vent  at  last,  and 
thrilled  liim  from  head  to  foot. 

'Then  Ellen,  bending  forward,  touched  lum 
on  the  shoulder  again. 

This  time  he  felt  the  touch  —  showed  that  he 
felt  it,  by  raising  his  head  from  out  his  hand, 
and  looking  up. 

Not  suddenly,  as  a  man  under  the  ordinary 
circumstances  would  do,  when  found  at  such  a 
time,  in  such  a  })lacc  and  ]K)sition,  but  slowly 
and  quietly,  raising  his  eyeswithaconcentrateil 
look  of  stony  horror,  ns  thougli  expecting  they 
should  rest  on  some  strange  visitant. 

Even  when  his  glance  fell  upon  Ellen,  it  was 

{)laln  to  her  that  he  did  not  recognize  her,  for 
1C  looked  vacantly  at  her,  and  sjxike  never  a 
word. 

“  Frank  1  ”  she  s.aid,  in  a  low  tone. 

Frank,  who,  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice, 
had  sprung  to  his  feet,  stretched  out  his  arms, 
os  though  waking,  and  gathering  courage  from 
her  presence. 

“Nelly,  my  own  darling,  what  on  earth 
brings  you  down  here  at  this  time  of  night  ? 
I  had  strolled  out  of  the  house  to  smoke  a 
cigar,  and  sat  down  here  enjoying  the  moon¬ 
light  ;  but  I  sup|X)su  I  was  over-tired,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  and  1  fell  asK-ep.’’ 

“  You  were  not  asleep,  Frank,’’  she  said, 
quietly. 

'riiere  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
which  eausetl  him  to  look  up  (piiekly  into  her 
face,  on  which  the  moonlight  was  brightly 
shining. 

He  had  shifted  his  position,  and  stood  in  the 
shadow. 

“  Nelly,  how  strangely  you  speak  1  What 
makes  you  say  that  ?  ’’ 

“  You  wei-e  not  tired,  Frank,  I  repeat,  nor 
did  you  stroll  out  here  to  smoke  a  cigar,  as  you 
have  stated  1  I  have  been  watching  you  for 
some  minutes  from  the  window  of  my  room. 
I  saw  you  pacing  u|)  and  down  this  jiath,  and 
noticing  vour  agitation,  determined  to  know  its 
cause.’’ 

“  Then  you  came  out  for  this  purpose  ?  ’’ 

“  For  this,  and  none  other.’’ 

“  Well,  then,  you  are  a  very  silly  child,  and 
have  entirelv  mistaken  me  and  my  actions. 
Restless  I  alw.ays  was,  and  have  teen  much 
more  so  since  my  Australian  wanderings.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  how  I  rebel  against  the 
idea  of  house  closed  and  doors  lo(teed  at  certain 
hours,  and  all  the  conventional  proceedings  of 
English  life  1  I  came  out  here  because  ’’  — 

“  0  Frank,  Frank  1  why  do  you  try  to  de¬ 
ceive  me  in  this  way  ?  Why  will  you  not  un¬ 
derstand  rthat  if  perfect  confidence  is  not  to 
reign  between  us,  it  were  tetter  that  we  did  not 
come  together  at  all !  When  will  you  under¬ 
stand  that  your  wife  is  to  be  not  merely  a  pretty 
plaything  lor  your  pastime,  and  to  till  up  an 
idle  hour,  to  help  you  to  s]>cnd  vour  money, 
and  to  wliile  away  the  days,  but  far  above  all 
this,  to  te  the  sharer  of  your  sorrows  and  alllic- 
tions  —  to  take  her  portion  of  the  burdens 
which  oppress  you  ?  We  are  to  te  together  in 
sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  Frank!  We  are 
to  take  each  other  for  poorer  as  well  as  for 
richer,  and  we  are  to  bte'ome  one  flesh  until 
death  do  us  jiart  1  How,  then,  are  these  solemn 
ordinances  to  te  carried  out  if  you  withhold 
your  confidence  from  me,  and  keep  me  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  some  sorrow,  which  I  might  have  the 
power  to  assuage  ?  ’’ 

'I'here  was  no  rant,  and  not  even  an  attempt 
at  dignity  in  Ellen’s  tone  or  manner,  as  she  ut¬ 
tered  these  words.  Her  voice,  though  earnest, 
was  verv  low,  and  her  attitude  was  one  rather 
of  supplication  than  reproach,  her  hands  lieing 
laid  on  her  lover’s  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  look¬ 
ing  up  lovingly  into  his, 

A  strong  emotion  swept  through  Frank’s 
frame,  as  ho  listened  to  these  words.  He  shud¬ 
dered  visibly,  and  for  an  instant  seemed  as 
though  ho  would  fall ;  but,  by  a  strong  etlbrt, 
he  recovered  himself,  and  said,  in  rather  a  hurt 
and  angry  tone,  — 

“  I  don’t  gee  what  occasion  you  have  to  speak 
in  this  way,  Nelly,  I  think  I  have  ghown  beyond 
all  power  of  doubt,  my  love  for  you ;  and  any 
one  who  knows  me  must  be  aware  that  such  in 
me  could  not  exist  without  my  having  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  person  toward  whom  I  felt  it. 
This  is,  however,  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
discuss  such  matters.  You  had  tegter  go  liaek 
to  the  house  now,  and  we  will  talk  it  all  out  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

“No,  Frank.  I  don’t  leave  this  spot  until 
you  have  either  refused  to  take  me  into  yoar 
confidence,  or  have  made  me  fully  aware  of  the 
naturt'.  of  the  trouble  which  is  jiressing  upon 
vou!  Don’t  ima’^ine  that  it  is  sim]>ly  from 
having  setm  you  ju.st  now  sulfering  under  an 
I  exces.9  of  grief  that  1  speak  1  1  have  watched 


you  for  weeks  past,  have  noticed  your  pre-occu¬ 
pation  and  gloom,  and  have  waited,  from  week 
to  week,  and  from  day  to  day,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion,  either  that  the.se  evidences  of  something 
wrong  would  jiass  away,  or  that  you  would  tell 
me  your  troubles,  and  come  to  me  for  such  poor 
aid  and  advice  as  I  might  te  able  to  give !  But 
you  have  gone  on,  tearing  your  burden  alone, 
while  I  was  ready  and  anxious  to  share  it  with 
you  1  O  my  darling,  my  darling  1  ^why  con¬ 
tinue  thus  miserahly  to  deceive  me  ?  Perhajis 
yon  fear  that  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  be  able 
to  tear  what  you  would  have  to  communicate. 
Have  I  not  shown  my  strength  alreadv  ?  Is  it 
a  money  matter  that  oppresses  you  ?  This  jour¬ 
ney  to  London,  which  you  thought  it  necessary 
to  undertake,  and  from  which  you  have  only 
just  returned,  has  probably  some  connection 
with  it  ?  'rell  me,  Frank,  have  you  speculated 
again,  and  lost  every  thing  ? 

He  shook  his  head  moodilv,  as  he  said,  “  No, 
Nelly,  it  is  not  that,  now  1  liut  since  you  press 
me  ro  hard,  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  I  am 
suffering  under  a  great  grief,  which  has  been 
locked  up  in  my  breast  done.  If  I  have  not 
confided  it  to  t'ou,  it  was  as  you  said,  just  now, 
from  the  fear  that  you  would  not  lie  able  to  beiur 
it.” 

“  O  Frank  1  to  hear  even  so  much  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  me,  in  proof  of  your  acknowledgment 
that  I  ought  to  possess  your  confidence.  Not 
te*  able  to  tear  it  ?  It  is  nut  for  me  to  speak, 
but  what  have  I  not  borne  already  for  your 
love  ?  —  separation,  anxiety  of  a  most  fright¬ 
ful  kind,  in  expectation  of  hearing,  by  every 
mail,  the  most  dreadful  news  ”  — 

“  O  Nelly  !  ”  muttered  Frank  Scorrler,  hold¬ 
ing  down  ’  his  head  in  an  agony  of  remorse ; 
“  would  that  thus  you  could  have  heard  of  my 
death  !  ” 

“  Frank  !  ”  cried  the  girl. 

“  Of  my  death !  ”  he  repeated.  “  You  might 
have  lieen  able  to  have  borne  that ;  you  never 
will  te  able  to  tear  to  hear  of  my  dishonor !  ” 

“  Dishonor !  ”  said  the  girl,  hastily,  remov¬ 
ing  her  hand  from  her  lover’s  shoulder.  “  Did 
I  hear  rightlv  ?  — your  dishonor  ?  ” 

“  See,”  said  Frank,  bitterly,  “  how  tnily  I 
spoke!  Scarcely  is  the  woid  uttered,  before 
you  cast  me  off  1  ” 

“  I  did  not  mean  it,  Frank ;  it  was  an  invol¬ 
untary  act.”  She  placed  her  hand  in  his,  but 
her  fingers  were  cold  and  lifeless.  “  Now  tell 
me,”  she  continued,  “what  it  was  you  said  just 
now  ?  ” 

“  The  truth  1  ”  said  Frank,  —  “  the  truth  — 
whieh  you  must  listen  to  now  at  once,  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  will  remain  with  me,  or 
whether  you  will  cast  me  off  forever.  Oh,  Nel¬ 
ly  !  you  say  you  have  marked  my  pre-occupa¬ 
tion,  and  my  moody  manner !  If  you  could 
have  only  known  what  tortures  of  remorse  I 
have  sulfercd  within  the  last  few  months  —  how 
scarcely  a  day  has  passed  without  something 
being  done,  or  something  te'ing  said,  which  has 
stung  my  conscience  to  the  quiek,  and  made  me 
fear  lest  I  should  betray  by  look  or  gesture  the 
torture  I  was  sufiering  —  if  you  could  have 
seen  into  my  soul,  and  marked  the  power  of  the 
conflicting  passions  by  which  it  was  rent,  you 
would  have  pitied  me  !  ” 

“  To  those  who  know  you,  Frank,  your  face 
is  an  index  to  your  mind,  and  I  have  pitied  you 
by  even  looking  at  that.  But  you  have  not 
told  me  yet  the  cause  of  your  grief.” 

“  Oh,  'Ellen,  I  dare  not,  cannot  mention  it !  ” 

“  Frank,  when  you  say  that,  for  the  first  time 
you  shake  my  faith  in  you.  Let  your  error 
have  been  what  it  may,  it  is  pardonable  by 
Heaven,  but  only  after  due  confession.  From 
what  I  know  of  you,  I  am  certain  that  you 
have  erred  through  weakness.  Now,  show  your 
strength  in  confessing,  and  making  reparation 
for  the  fault.” 

“  It  has  come  upon  me  like  the  finger  of 
Providence,”  said  Frank;  “it  has  so  dogged 
and  hunted  me  down !  ”  He  looked  so  wild, 
and  muttered  so  oddly,  that  Ellen  seized  his 
arm. 

“Frank,”  she  said,  “te  calm  —  be  yourself! 
Of  what  are  you  speaking  ?  ” 

“  Nellv,”  he  said,  tending  down,  and  bring¬ 
ing  his  lips  close  to  her  ear,  “  you  must  hear  it 
all ;  I  must  tell  it  at  last !  The  money  which 
Mrs.  Bradstock  is  accused  of  stealing,  I  took  it, 
Nelly  —  I  took  it!  The  fortune  which  I  de¬ 
clare  was  left  me  in  Australia,  was  really  the 
proceeds  of  a  robbery !  ” 


HAWTHORNE  AND  FREDRIKA  BRE¬ 
MER. 

Hawthorne  in  his  Italian  note-books 
gives  the  following  description  of  a  visit 
to  Fredrika  Bromcr :  — 

“  After  much  search  and  lumbering  painfully 
np  two  or  three  staircases  in  vain,  and  at  last 
going  about  in  a  strange  circuity,  we  found  her 
in  a  small  chamber  of  a  large  old  building,  sit¬ 
uated  a  little  way  from  the  brow  of  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock.  It  was  the  tiniest  and  humblest 
domicile  that  I  have  seen  in  Rome,  just  large 
enough  to  hold  her  narrow  bed,  her  ti'a-table, 
and  a  table  covered  with  books,  pl.o.ugraphs 
of  Roman  ruins,  and  some  j  iiges  written  by 
herself.  I  wonder  wlicth.  r  .-he  te  poor.  Proba¬ 
bly  so ;  for  she  told  us  that  her  expense  of  liv¬ 
ing  here  is  only  five  pauls  a  day.  She  wel¬ 
comed  us,  however,  witn  the  grcaleoC  cordiality 
and  ladylike  simplicity,  making  no  allusion  to 
the  humbleness  of  her  environment  (and  mak¬ 
ing  us  also  lose  sight  of  it  by  the  ab^nce  of  all 
apology),  any  more  than  if  she  wiiro  receiving 


us  in  a  palace.  There  is  not  a  better  bred 
woman,  and  yet  one  does  not  think  whether 
she  has  any  breeding  or  no.  Her  little  bit  of  a 
round  table  was  already  spread  for  us  with  ter 
blue  earthenware  tca-cuiis;  and  after  she  had 
got  through  an  interview  with  the  Swedish 
minister,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  hearty  pres¬ 
sure  of  his  hand  between  both  her  own,  she 
gave  us  our  tea,  and  some  bread,  and  a  mouth- 
fill  of  cake. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  day  declined,  there  had 
been  the  most  beautiful  view  over  the  Cam- 
pagna,  out  of  one  of  her  windows ;  and,  from 
the  other,  looking  towards  St.  Peter’s,  the 
broad  gleam  of  a  mildly  glorious  sunset ;  not 
so  ponqious  and  magnificent  us  many  that  I 
have  seen  in  America,  but  softer  ami  sweeter 
in  all  its  changes.  As  its  lovely  hues  died 
slowly  away,  the  half-moon  shone  out  lirightcr 
and  brighter ;  for  there  was  nut  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  it  seemed  like  the  moonlight  of  my 
younger  days.  In  the  garden  beneath  her  win¬ 
dow,  verging  upon  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  there 
was  shrubbery  and  one  large  tree,  softening 
the  brow  of  the  famous  precipice,  adown  which 
the  old  Romans  used  to  fling  their  traitors,  or 
sometime.^,  indeed,  their  patriots. 

Miss  Bremer  talked  plcntifially  in  her 
strange  manner,  good  English  enough  for  a 
foreigner,  but  so  oddly  Intonated  and  accented 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  more  than 
one  word  in  ten.  Being  so  little  comprehensi¬ 
ble,  it  is  very  singular  how  she  contrives  to 
make  her  auditors  so  perfectly  certain,  as  they 
arc,  that  she  is  talking  the  best  sense,  and  in 
the  kindliest  spirit.  There  is  no  tetter  heart 
than  hers,  and  not  many  sounder  heads ;  and  a 
little  touch  of  sentiment  comes  delightfully  in, 
mixed  up  with  a  quick  and  delicate  liuiiiur,  and 
the  mo.st  perfect  simplicity.  'There  is  also  a 
very  pleasant  atmosphere  of  maidenhood  about 
her;  we  are  sensible  of  a  freshness  and  odor  of 
the  morning  still  in  this  little  withered  rose  — 
its  recoiiijieiisc  for  never  having  teen  gathered 
and  worn,  but  only  dili'using  thigrance  on  its 
stem.  1  forget  mainly  what  we  talked  about ; 
a  good  deal  ateut  art  of  course',  although  that 
is  a  subject  of  which  Miss  Biemer  evidently 
knows  nothing.  Once  we  spoke  of  fleas ;  in¬ 
sects  that,  in  Rome,  come  home  to  evcryliody’s 
business  and  liosom,  and  ore  so  common  ami 
inevitable,  that  no  delicacy  is  folt  about  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  suflerings  they  inflict.  Poor  little 
Miss  Bremer  was  tunuented  with  one  while 

turning  out  our  tea . She  talked,  among 

other  tilings,  of  the  winters  in  Sweden,  and  said 
that  she  liked  them,  long  and  severe  as  they 
are;  and  this  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  dread¬ 
ing  the  winters  of  New  England,  as  1  did  lie- 
fore  coming  from  home,  and  do  now  still  mure 
after  five  or  six  mild  English  DeceinlM-rs. 

Miss  Bremer  bade  us  farewi‘11,  kissing  my 
wife  most  affectionately  on  each  cheek,  and 
then  turning  towards  myself  she  jiressed  my 
hand,  and  we  partid,  probably  never  to  meet 
again,  (iod  bless  her  good  heart !  She  is  a 
most  amiable  little  woman,  worthy  to  te  the 
maiden  aunt  of  the  whole  human  race.  I  sus¬ 
pect,  by-the-by,  that  she  does  not  like  me  half 
so  well  as  I  do  her ;  it  is  my  impression  that 
she  thinks  me  unamiable,  or  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  or  other  not  ipiito  right  about  me.  I  am 
sorry  if  it  te  so,  bwuuse  such  a  good,  kindly, 
clear-sighted,  and  delicate  person  is  very  apt  to 
have  reason  at  the  bottom  of  her  harsh  thoughts, 
when,  in  rare  cases,  she  allows  them  to  harbor 
with  her.” 


—  The  Revolution,  whatever  may  te  thought 
of  some  of  its  doctrines,  is  to  te  credited  with 
this  sensible  advice  to  women  who  aspire  to  the 
profession  of  lecturers  :  “  It  is  no  advantage  to 
any  woman  to  rush  upon  the  platform,  unless 
she  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
test  lecture  talent  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
simply  an  impertinence  for  her  to  ask  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  audiences  simply  because  she  is  a 
woman.  Every  incompetent  woman  who  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  public  invites  disparaging 
criticism  to  her  sex  as  well  as  to  herself.  We 
say  unhesitatingly  to  every  woman  who  dreams 
of  entering  the  lecture  field,  unless  you  have 
something  tetter  to  say  than  most  men,  and 
can  say  it  tetter  than  they  can,  don’t.  If  you 
want  money,  write,  wash,  put  ont*-half  the 
time,  thought  and  earnestness,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  nerves  into  any  occupation  in  the  world 
that  you  would  have  to  put  into  lecturing, 
and  you  will  probably  cam  twice  the  money 
you  'will  ever  wring  from  reluctant  lecture 
iximmittees.” 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  precise  nature  of 
the  mud  which  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
has  been  only  recently  determined.  It  is  found, 
on  analysis,  to  consist  largely  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  more  or  less  decomposed,  interspersed  with 
minute  round  bodies  about  sixteen-one-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  bodies 
have  been  called  coccosphcrcs  and  coccolites, 
and  are  so  set  in  the  mud  as  to  resemble  mosaic 
work.  Some  of  these  look  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  like  thick  watch-gtesses.  Immense  num¬ 
bers  of  minute  shells  nrc  ab'o  found.  The  mud 
is  excessively  sticky,  teiiig  iiiu!  rul  so  by  mi¬ 
nute  pellets  of  a  jelly-like  consistency.  These 
pellets  .nrc  dot'ed  all  over  their  surfaces,  and 
are  tbuiid  to  contain  great  numters  of  granules, 
from  one-four-thousandth  to  one-twenty-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  organic  in  their  character,’  forming, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
assumed  ground  between  plants  and  animals. 
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and  every  pnblic  emergeney,  and  would  make 
an  executive  of  whom  people  might  speak  with 
pride. 

Mr.  Jewell,  a  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Con- 
neticut,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  1820, 
and  gratuated  at  Dartmouth  Colley  in  1 840. 
Soon  after  doing  so  he  came  to  Boston,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
He  studied  law,  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
associated  with  Mayor  Gaston.  While  stand¬ 
ing  well  as  an  advocate  and  in  the  other  purely 
Ic^al  capacities  of  the  profession,  he  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  those  semi-business 
,  branches,  such  as  the  settlement  of  bankrapt 
\  estates,  and  other  trusts  requiring  first-rate 
^  financial  talent.  He  has  l)cen  a  menilMT  of  the 
lower  hou.se  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
I  for  nine  sessions,  the  last  seven  of  which  have 
\  been  consecutive.  He  has  l)een  several  times 
elected  Speaker,  in  which  office  he  has  given 
complete  satisfaction.  His  long  services  as  leg¬ 
islator  have  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  men  and  the  interests  of  the  State, 
i  In  fact  no  man  without  having  Iteen  actually 
;  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  could  have  had  a 
/  better  training  for  the  business  requirements  of 
I  the  position.  Mr  Jewell  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Republican,  though  inclining  perhaps  to 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  organization  ;  is  a 
man  of  fine  person.'il  appmrance,  and  his  un¬ 
failing  urbanity  has  made  him  friends  wherever 
his  personal  acquaintance  has  extended. 

Greneral  Butler  was  bom  at  South  Deerfield, 
N.  H.,  in  1818,  graduated  at  Waterville  college, 
Maine,  in  1838,  came  to  Massachusetts,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lowell,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  reputation  as  an  attorney  in 


aON.  ALEXA.N'DKB  H.  RICE. 

THE  GOVERNORSHIP  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

'117’E  this  week  present  our  readers  with  portraits  of  Hon. 
It  a.  H.  Rice,  Hon.  Harvey  Jewell,  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler, 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Washburn,  iind  Dr.  George  B.  Loring.  These 
five  gentlemen  are  all  Indbrc  the  people  of  Massachusetts  as 
canilidatcs  for  the  Republican  gulicmatorial  nomination  by 
the  convention  which  meets  at  Worcester  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  inst.  The  Republican  ascendency  in  Massachusetts 
is  so  strong  that,  with  ordinary  wisdom  and  pntdence  on  the 
part  of  the  delegates  then  to  assemble,  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  is  likely  to  Iv  the  next  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Rice  was  Iwrn  at  Newton,  Mass.,  near  Boston,  in  1818, 
gradutted  in  1844  with  high  honor  Irom  Union  College,  New 
York,  soon  engaged  in  the  paper  business,  and  for  twenty 
years  has  been  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
the  Union.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Common  Council  in  1853,  w.os  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1856  and 
1857.  was  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  in  1858,  re¬ 
in  tined  in  that  Ixidy  for  eight  years,  and  retired  of  his  own 
aceord  ".'’.ion  he  could  have  bwn  re-elected.  He  has  always 
b.•■'■l  'jrnnost  in  good  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  in 
w.iien  a  ■  lives;  has  held  ]iositions  of  honor  and  responsibility 
almost  'vitiiout  number ;  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Jewell, 
one  ol  !iis  present  gubcniatori.al  opponents,  as  an  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  ailairs  of  several  firms  and  parties,  and  never  yet 
has  failetl  in  the  prudent  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  is  a  man  of  most  genial  disposi¬ 
tion,  quickly  res]K)nsive  to  the  drift  of  public  sentiment, 
thoroughly  informed  in  local  as  well  as  in  national  affairs, 
and  held  in  warm  reg.ard  by’ a  great  circle  of  influential 
frii.  ads.  He  is  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  the  licst  sense 
of  the  words,  winning  and  graceful  in  manner,  equal  to  any 


HON.  HARVEY  JEWELL. 


man  of  the  House  committee  on  claims  —  a  difficult  and  la¬ 
borious  position  which  he  has  filled  with  strict  integrity,  great 
capacity  and  unfailing  conscientiousness.  He  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  associates  in  Congress,  and  invaribly  wins 
the  regard  and  respect  of  all  upright  persons  with  whom  ho 
comes  in  contact.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  pur¬ 
ity,  not  S|)ecially  pitted  with  oratorical  powers,  but  capable  of 
making  a  plain  and  straight-forward  speech,  addressed  to  the 
calm  judgment  and  moral  conscience  of  his  hearers.  Kchosen 
to  the  governorship  he  would  make  a  prudent,  dignified  and 
honorable  Executive. 

\  Dr.  Loring  was  tiom  at  North  Andover,  Mass,  in  1817, 
I  and  gi.idiiated  fiom  Harvard  University  in  1838.  Hia 
father  was  ‘pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  in  North 
I  Andover,  but  he  himself  took  to  medicine,  and  after  studying 
I  for  some  time,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  surgeon  in 
I  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  which  posi- 
I  tion  he  satisfactorily  filled  for  several  years.  He  has  served  in 
I  the  State  Legislature  as  well  as  in  various  civil  capacities,  and 
for  a  long  time  had  a  considerable  prominence  as  a  demo¬ 
cratic  politician.  He  withdrew  from  that  party  about  a  year 
before  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  soon  worked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  noticeable  place  among  the  republicans,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  their  State  Central  Committee.  For  twen¬ 
ty  years  he  has  been  greatly  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  has  .an  extensive  farm  near  Salem,  his  present  residence. 
He  is  a  large  and  successful  stock  raiser,  and  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  cattle  in  this  State.  He  is 
a  man  of  ctisy  presence,  agreeable  manners,  fine  oratorical 
abilities,  and  has  probably  spoken  before  more  societies  of 
one  sort  or  another  than  almost  any  other  resident  of  Ma8s<a- 
chusetts. 


criminal  cases.  He  has  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature,  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  called  to  revise  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  a  strong  supporter  of  .Jeff  Davis  and  ex¬ 
treme  Southern  claims  in  the  Charleston  Con¬ 
vention  of  1860,  and  dissolve-d  his  connection 
with  the  Democratic  party  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion.  His  services  as  a  General 
In  the  Union  army,  his  alternate  failures  and 
iiiccesses,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  per¬ 
sons,  and  those  who  arc  without  information  on 
these  points  can  get  some  by  reading  any  of  his 
recent  speeches.  He  has  been  in  Congress 
since  1866,  and  his  career  in  that  body  is  well 
known.  He  prides  himself  on  being  “  a  plain, 
blunt  man,”  and  has  never  hidden  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  He  is  in  antagonism  with  the 
RcpiiUiean  party  on  several  national  issues, 
but  has  a  strong  following  among  the  so-called 
labor-reformers.  He  has  much  aggressiveness 
of  character,  and  a  rare  faculty  for  making 
things  lively. 

Mr.  Washburn  was  bom  at  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  in  1820,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1 844.  Shortly  after  leaving  college  he  fen- 
gaged  in  the  manufacturing  bnsiness,  with  which 
he  still  remains  connected,  andlie  has  also  for 
many  years  been  president  of  the  Greenfield 
bank.  He  has  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  lej^Iatnre,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  ^  constituents.  In  1862  he 
was  chosen  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and 
has  been  re-chosen  at  every  election  since  that 
year — on  each  occasion  by  a  large  majority, 
and  at  one  time  without  organized  opposition. 
His  cluef  service  in  Congress  has  been  as  chair. 


Lilt.  r.EOR.iE  H.  Loniva, 


IIOX.  WM.  U.  WASUllL'lt.S' 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  GOVERNORSHIP  OF  M^VSSACHUSETTS. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


LA  VIOLETTA. 

Thou  art  mj-  loadstar  and  my  queen;  to 
thee 

The  current  of  my  heart  sets  ebblessly, 

Tho’  all  unheeded*  the  poor  offering  he. 

The  soft  twin-lamps,  that  ftnm  thy  fair  face 
shine, 

Lit  with  a  tenderness  that’s  only  thine. 

Bum  ever  at  my  fancy’s  inmost  shrine. 

If  I  might  choose  my  fate,  I  would  entreat 
To  be  a  carjwt  for  thy  dainty  feet, 

"When  I  return  to  that  1  came  from,  sweet. 

Or  to  be  native  to  the  sonthem  sky. 

That  for  thy  head  makes  fitting  canopy — 

A  waif  ujwn  thy  path  to  live  anil  die. 

Now  I  but  ask,  for  all  memori.al. 

That  from  thine  eyes  upon  my  grave  may  fall 
One  crystal  drop  to  grace  my  funeral. 

And  on  the  tomb,  ere  yet  that  dew  be  dried. 
Thus  let  my  life’s  brief  talc  be  signitied — 

“  lie  only  prayed  for  her,  and  stood  aside.” 


HERE  THERE. 

—  Josh  Billings  s-aj-s :  “  Never  do  any  work 
l)efbrc  breakfast.  If  it  is  necessary  to  work 
before  breakfast,  have  your  breakfast  first.” 

—  A  Boston  paper  says  th.at  the  Is'st  way  to 
improve  the  lot  of  woman  is  to  put  a  good 
house  on  it  and  a  gooil  man  in  the  houst*. 

—  A  Mr.  Lamb  is  n'ported  to  have  killed  a 
Mr.  Kinc  in  a  slaughter-house  in  New  York. 
Odd  names  to  be  butchering  each  other  in  such 
a  place. 

—  It  is  said  that  if  yon  take  two  letters  from 
money,  there  will  lie  but  one  left.  We  have 
heanl  of  a  man  who  took  money  from  letters, 
and  there  wasn’t  any  left. 

—  The  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Journal  says : 
“Where  our  office  was  two  weeks  ago,  now 
runs  the  Mississippi  river.  Out  of  rcsjiect  lor 
the  father  of  rivers,  we  left.” 

—  Tho  Boston  Poxt,  in  a  fit  of  dcsjtondency 
over  the  situation,  misquotes  as  follows :  — 

Of  all  the  s,*ul  w«»nls  of  tonsue  or  pen. 

The  siultlest  are  thejH*  —  >ve  may  have  Hex. 

—  An  Indiana  man  has  succeeded  in  playing 
»  thorough  confidence  game  upon  the  potato 
bugs.  lie  planted  a  grain  of  com  in  each 
potato  hill,  and  as  the  com  came  up  first,  the 
bugs  thought  it  was  a  corn-field  and  started  for 
other  scenes. 

—  A  minister  asked  a  little  loy  who  had 
been  converted,  “  Does  not  the  devil  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  a  Christian  ?  ”  “  Yes,  some¬ 
times.”  “Well,  what  do  you  sav  to  him?” 
“  I  tell  him,”  replied  the  liby,  with  something 
of  Luther’s  spirit,  “  that  whether  I  am  a  Chris- 
thin  or  not,  it  is  none  of  his  busimss.” 

—  The  Morristown  Jersei/man  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement:  “.To  whom  it  may  concern: 
—  Whereas,  Parmelia  Bush,  a  resident  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  did  promise  to  marr.v  me  on  the  19th  inst., 
but  instead  of  doing  so,  did  flunk  and  has  run 
off,  I  brand  her  as  a  liar  and  a  person  of  bad 
character  generally.  Edward  Pratt.” 

—  A  late  numlx'r  of  Ch-nirari,  the  Paris 
Punch,  represented  a  M.  de  Tillancourt  pro¬ 
pounding  a  riddle  to  a  numlier  of  his  fellow- 
deputies.  “  What  is  the  heaviest  thing  in  the 
world?”  he  asks.  Everv-bodv  replies,  all  at 
once,  “lead,”  “brass,”  “gold,”  but  all  are 
wrong.  “No,”  says  Monsieur,  “the  heaviest 
thing  in  the  world  is  the  state  of  siege,  for 
nob^y  can  raise  it.” 

—  “  Baines,  Chands  et  Froids  ;  ”  that  is  good 
Parisian  French  enough  for  “hot  and  cold 
baths;”  but  who  could  blame  the  Irishman 
who  “  knew  lieans  ”  and  was  fond  of  them,  but 
didn’t  know  a  word  of  .lohnny  Crapaud’s  lingo, 
and  took  the  njftrhe  for  the  sign  of  a  favorite 
dish  at  the  door  of  a  restaurant?  “Banes 
chawed  and  fried,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  may  be 
good,”  he  added;  “but  I’d  rather  cook  ’em 
first  in  my  own  way,  and  ate  ’em  afterwards.” 

—  The  Panama  Star  tells  the  following  story 
of  a  smart  dog :  “  When  the  dog  wishes  to  cross' 
a  river  where  alligators  alionnd,  he  goes  up  the 
stream  a  great  way  and  barks  with  all  his 
might;  thi;  alligatoi'S  go  there  and  wait  for 
him  to  swim  across.  The  dog  knows  what  he 
isalx)ut;  when  he  secs  from  the  numkr  of 
snouts  atiovc  water  that  his  enemies  have  all 
^gathered  to  the  feast,  ho  runs  down  the  bank 
.'«i  fast  as  he  can,  and  swims  across  before  the 
ralligators  arc  aware  of  the  trick  that  has  been 
•qilai'ed  ujion  them.” 

—  A  St.  Louis  man,  who  believin  in  St. 
and  its  kiT,  visited  Dubuqne  n-cently, 
:and  being  thirsty  called  for  a  glass  of  l.ager 
beer.  After  drinking,  he  remarkml,  with  an 
’indcscritiable  gusto,  “A-h-h!  that’s  splendid! 
St.  Lmi$  beer,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  St.  Louis  ?  ”  reiterated  the  Teuton,  “  no- 
:sir-ee  I  dot  ish  Topook  peer !  ” 

“  What,  have  you  a  brewery  hire  ?  ”  queried 
tsurprised  St.  Louis. 

“  A  prewery !  Seffen  tousaut  Chermans, 
<unt  om  preweiy!  Where  you  was  hi  f  when 
vou  was  home  ?  ”  and  the  di.spenser  of  fluids, 
imprisseil  by  the  al  surdity  of  the  idea  as  he 
placed  the  glasses  on  the  bar,  continues  to  ex¬ 
claim,  sotto  voce,  “seffen  tousant  Chermans  unt 
pne  prewery  1  ” 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCLVL. 


Sept.  G. 

Fixascial. 

LosboS.- Consols,  93!*;  U.  8.S-2#’s,  1862, 98 S; do.  1867. 

Frankfort.  —  r.  s.  .s-20’s,  l8b'>,  95H. 

Xew  York.— Golil,  113H;  1’.  .S.  6’s,  1881,  119;  »-20’8 
1862, 115;  do.  1867,  111!*. 

COMKSRCIAL. 

Liverpool.— Cotton,  tniildUna  iiplnnds,  SHd. 

Kew  York.  — Cotton,  middling  ii|il.nid.s  20Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  whi'iit,  51.4*  ^  1.46. 

Cbicago  — 8|irlns  wheat,  $I.I3H  (No.  2). 

Sept.  7. 

Financial. 

London.— Consols,  93H ;  U.  S.  5->fl’s,  ISSl,  93H ;  do.  1867, 
at**. 

Frankfort,- C.  .8,  .VlO's,  IR62,  9.5’*. 

>KW  York,- C.old,  113H;  C.  S.  6's,  1881,  119J<;  5-20’s, 
1862,  li5!<  ;  do.  1867,  U4!t, 

COUMERCIAL, 

Liverpool.- Cotton,  niiddllii!;  iipl.mds,  9Hd. 

>iEW  York.  — Cotton,  inidilltni:  uvl.vnds,  20KC,;  red  win¬ 
ter  wlie.it,  51,4.5  ^  1..5II. 

Chicago.  — Spring  wlie.vt,  51.i5!*  (No  2). 

Sept.  8. 

Financial. 

London.— Consols,  93S;  C,  S.  5-20’s,  1862, 914*1  do.  1867, 

Xkw  Y'ork.  — Cold,  113H;  1'.  .8.  6’8, 1881, 119!< ;  V20’s, 
1862,  115!*;  do.  1867.  114.!*. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  midilling  upl.vnds,  9!<d. 

J.E5V  York.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20 He.;  red  wln- 
ti-r  wheat,  $1.48  ^  1..M. 

Chicago.- Spring  wheat,  $1.17!*  (Xo.  2). 

Sept.  9. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  93!*;  U.  8.  5-20’8,  1862,  98H;  do, 
1867, 92H. 

Xew  Y'ork.  — Cold,  113H;  r.  8.  6’s,  1881, 119;  5-20’s,  1862, 
115!<;  do.  1867,  114 >*. 

COMMERCIAU 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9'<d. 

Xkw  Y’ork.  —  Cotton,  middling  iiphinds,  20J«c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  51. .50  A  l..V>. 

Chicago.  — Spring  rvhfut,  51.1»'*  (No.  2). 

Sept.  11. 

Financial. 

London,- Consols,  93S;  r.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  9S!<;  do. 
1867,  Ills. 

Frankfort.— C.  .8.  .5-20’s,  1862,  95S. 

New  YoRK.-(iold,  114'.;  C.  .s.  6’s,  1881, 118J<;  5-’20’.s, 
1862,  115S;  do,  1867,  114S. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9*«d. 

New  York.  — Cotton,  nihldhng  iiphuid.s,  20Sc;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  51..5fl  @  1.54. 

Chicago.  — Spring  wheat,  51.16’*  (No.  2). 

Sept.  12. 

Financial. 

London. —  Consols,  93H;  V.  S.  .5-20’s,  1862,  93  W;  do. 
1867,  1.14H, 

Frankfort,—  C.  S.  .5-20’8,  1862. 

New  YoRK.-(:old,  114S;  C.  .8.  6’s,  1881,  118«;  5-20’s, 
1862,  ills*  ;  do.  1867,  114!*. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  95*6, 

New  York.- Cotton,  midilling  uplands,  21c.;  red  winter 
rvheat,  51.52  @  1.56. 

Chicago.  — Spring  wheat,  51.19  (No.  2). 


—  The  Titusville  Herald  notices  “  quinine 
biscuit”  as  the  latest  novelty  in  the  mi^iciiial 
pastry  line.  Each  biscuit,  it  says,  contains 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  quinine,  ami  the  taste 
is  so  concealed  that  a  hearty  individual  can  put 
them  dow’ii  until  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
head  iH’gins  to  curl,  without  know  ing  what  he 
is  taking.  Next  we  shall  have  castor-oil  sponge 
cake,  buchurious  bread,  and  squill  pancakes  Ibr 
table  delicacic.8,  and  all  first-class  drug-stores 
will  have  a  bake-shop  and  lunch-room  attached 
to  the  prescription  department. 


—  The  treatment  of  the  eyes  in  ancient  stat¬ 
uary  receii-es  a  new  light  from  a  bronze  figure 
which  has  just  arrived  at  the  British  Museum, 
having  lieen  rescued  by  divers  from  deep  w-ater 
oft'  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  This  is 
apparently  a  Roman  figure  of  Cupid,  broken  in 
three  parts,  and  covcriil  ivith  marine  growths 
and  shells ;  of  no  great  artistic  value  except  for 
the  rarity  of  having  the  tw  o  eyes  in  their  places, 
and  consisting  of  small  garnets  cut  to  a  point. 


Burnett’s  Kalliston  will  impart  a  dear, 
soft,  and  beautiful  hue  to  the  skin. 


Brown’s  “Vermifuge  Comfits,”  or 
Worm  Lozenges,  contain  no  form  of  mercury 
to  which  many  wonn  remedie.s  oive  their  effica¬ 
cy.  The  ingretlients  are  well  calculated  for  the 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  accomplish,  hav¬ 
ing  l)cen  used  w  ith  success  hy  eminent  medical 
men  in  Europe. 


Dr.  .7.  P.  Grey,  Superintendent  N.  Y.  State 
Ijunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “  We 
use  your  wines  in  the  a.sylum  ;  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  my  friends,  professional  and 
otherwise,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.” 

Perkins  &  Stern, 

California  Wines. 

Families  ahvays  have  missed  the  comfort 
and  quiet  of  home  at  the  majority  of  hotels. 
They  need  do  so  no  longer,  ivhen  visiting 
Boston.  At  the  AMERICAN  HOUSE,  light, 
airy  and  ipiiet  rooms,  en  suite  or  single,  may  al¬ 
ways  be  obtained. 


Facts  FOR  THE  liADiES.  —  Jennie  A.  Van 
Cott,  Glenwood,  N.  Y.,  exchanged  in  1858  a 

- for  a  S50  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine, 

which  w'a.s  used  constantly  five  years  making 
coats  and  vests  ;  since  then  it  has  annually  been 
changed  from  city  to  country  for  family  .sew  ing, 
and  is  now’  in  good  repair,  doing  the  stitching 
in  a  first-class  dre.ss-maklng  establishment.  It 
(lid  S400  worth  of  stitching  in  eight  months  of 
last  year. 


I 
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CP*  Applications  for  Advertising  Contracts 
In  Evert  Satcrdat,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Thr 
North  .American  Review,  ami  Ovr  Y'ocnq  Folks, 
except  In  New  York  City  shoulil  be  nililressed  to  4iEO. 
YV.  CARll,  124  Trcmoiit  Street,  Boston.  In  New  Y’ork 
City  ap;>llratlons  sbould  be  made  to  LE  (IK.YND 
UENKDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Siiecial 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

K.  0S0()01>  &  CO.,  I’liblislieis. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S 

lIoiiMcliold  Serieiii. 

In  duodecimo  volume*,  printed  on  fine  toned  p.'ip<‘r, 
with  riihi’icated  title,  illnminiUetl  siiles,  ^'ilt  edj:es,  and 
bevelUM  iMtai’d*.  With  lUiistnition*  !»y  tItiiiN  tiiijiKiiT, 

lllKKET  FoSTEIt,  K.  II.  CoUBOt'LD,  J.  VVoLF,  UUd  uthcfS. 

LIST  OF  THE  SERIES. 


Light  and  Easy  Cantatas! 

Sacred  and  Secular. 

BELSHAZZAR’S  FKA8T.  O.  F.  Bout.  COcts. 


DANIEL.  Itoot  and  Bradbury,  BO  “ 

ESTHER.  Bradbury,  CO  •• 

I’lLGRI.YI  FATllIOKS.  K.M>t,  CO  “ 

FLDYVEK  QFEEN.  “  75  “ 

HAY’MAKEKS.  “  «1.00 

PICNIC.  Thomas,  191.00 


qparrel  ayiong  floyvers. 

SclioeUcr,  35  “ 

S'Pnt,  posl-iiald,  on  receipt  of  llie  above  price. 

LilK'ral  discount  to  Sovlciles. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


COWPER.  llliistralcd  by  Birket  Foster,  edited  by 

WlLLMOTT. 

MILTON’S’  POETICAL  YY'ORKS.  lUustratcd 
by  Harvey. 

YVORDSYY’ORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

llbisiraled  by  Birket  Fo.stkr. 

SOlTTHEY’’.S  .JOAN  OF  ARC,  and  Ylinor  I’oems. 
llliisiraie'l  by  John  Gilbert. 

GOLDSYIITH,  .JOHNSON,  SHENSTONE,  and 
S.5IOLLKTT.  lUtistratc<l  by  John  Gilbert. 

KIRKE  YVHITE.  By  Soi  tiiet.  Illustrated  by 
Birket  Foster. 

ELIZ.V  COOK’S  POEMS. 

BURNS.  Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 

MOORE’S  (THOYI.VS)  POEMS.  Illustrated  by 

E.  II.  CoRUOl  LU. 

RY’RON’S  I’OICMS.  llbislratcd  bv  Gilbert,  B’olf, 
and  iitbers. 

POPE’S  POETIC.YL  YY’ORKS.  Illustrated  by 
John  Gilder i. 

,J.\MES  YION  TGOYIERY’S  POEYIS.  YVltli 
I'lalcs  by  John  Gilbert. 

SCOTT’S  IMJETIC.YL  YY’ORKS.  With  Illiislra- 
tbms  by  11.  Corboi  li>. 

HERUKRT’S  YY’ORKS.  With  Illustrations  by 
Dalziel. 

C.\YIPHI:LL’S  (THOS.I  Puetlcal  YY’orks.  W’ilU 
lllustraiious  by  John  Giliieut. 

LOY’ER’S  POETJC.VL  YY’ORKS.  Willi  llluslra- 
lUiiis  by  John  Gilbert  and  Birket  Foster. 

liLOOYIFIELlVS  POE.YIS.  Illustrated  bv  Biit- 
ket  Foster. 


Seven  Singing  Books 

THAT  DO  NOT  GO  OUT  OF  FASHION! 

THE  TE.YII’LE  CHOIR,  by  Seward,  Mason,  and 
Bradlmry. 


THE  KEY  NOTE,  by  Bradbury. 

THE  .IUUILEE,  by  W’oiHlbary. 

THE  DI.VPASON,  by  Root. 

THE  CIIOR.YL  TRllSUTE,  by  F.mcrson. 
THE  H.VRP  OF  JUD.YH, 


THE  JUBILATE, 

If  ws  .add  to  tlicse  ibe  well-known  A3IERICAN 
TUNE  BOOK,  we  have  a  list  i4'  Istoks  whose  vol- 
leellye  sales  ffeeott;/  ejcecd  those  uf  aft  other  Church 
Music  Hooks  coiuhtiicil. 


I'bey  sell  by  Tens  of  TIiniisnndH  I  Price  of  each 
book,  II91..Y0;  iHir  dozen,  iSGi.CG. 


OLIVER  DITSON,  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


FPCUPIJ  nUiftlA  Frock, -ry  niiri  (lilnsa 
rniiny  n  vlll  nniYY'iirc.  Porcclnin-Jr- 

’Pi'rre,  I‘!ntiiii,‘ll4‘(l  Tolkri  YY’ar,*.  Ciisi, adores, 
I'arlpr  Spittoons,  Parian  StatnelteH  and  Y’as- 
,•8.  Silv,‘r-Plat»‘<l  YYar,-.  Cutlery,  and  Gerinan 
Study  l.ainps,  and  oilier  iiselal  and  onianieiilal  goods, 
lor  sale  nlioli  sale  and  i  el  ail  bv 

1).  B.  STEO.YlAN  &  CO., 

1‘2(>  Sniiinier  St.,  cor.  HIkIi  St.,  Itoaton. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


SHAK5;SPE.VRE’S  COYIPLETE  YY’OKKS. 

illiisiraled  by  John  Gilbert. 

CH.YUCER’S  POETICAL  YVORKS.  lUus- 
Iratcd  by  E.  11.  Curbui'lu. 

SACRED  POEYIS. 

CHOICE  POEYIS  AND  LYRICS. 
SHAKESl’E.VRE  GEYIS. 

BOOK  OF  YY'IT  AND  HU.YIOR. 
FAMILI.VR  QUOT.VTIONS. 

YY'ISE  S.VY'INGS  OF  GRE.VT  AND  GOOD. 

THE  CASllUET  OF  GE.YIS.  Choice  selections 
liipm  llm  I’oets. 

B.YLLADS,  Enelish  and  Scottish.  YVilli  IIlus- 
traiiuiis  by  J.  Lawson. 

LIY'ES  OF  BRITISH  POETS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HUMOROUS  POETRY’, 
lllustiatcd  by  lioTLE. 


Liberal  discount  to  dealers  purchasing  In 
quantities. 

*,♦  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
hy  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Fablishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  8HEFABD,  &  DILLINOHAM, 

47  &  49  Greene  Street,  Kew  York. 


FOR  THE  P.YRLOR.  Send 
siainp  for  a  Price-List.  IIAKIZ 
MAGIC  llKPOSI’l'OKY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Y’ork. 


H.  iiP7>rr)KUs80>r’s 

Family  Liquior-C,ases, 

Kach  Case  containing  one  Iwittle  of 
OLI»  PALK  BKANIiY',  I  HOLLANP  GIN. 

OLIi  KYK  WIIISKKY,  <ILI>  PALK  SHEUKY, 

FINE  OLD  POKT,  I  OLD  BOl  liBON. 

(Juaranteod  iiiire  and  of  the  very  Iwst  quality. 
I’rlce,  Seven  Dollars. 

Sent  bj'  Express  C.  o.  D.,  or  Post-oiHce  order. 

H.  HENDERSON,  15  Broad  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


CELEBRATED 

STKKX.  FENS. 


t9o1:t  by  nil  dcnieri*  througlioul  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Slmilie  of  Ills  signature. 


MANUF  VCTUREliS’  WAP.EIIOI’SE, 


91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

.lOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 
HENRY’  OYVEN,  Sole  Asrent. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

For  October. 

COSTEATS. 

THE  INfERMINGLING  OF  BELIGION.S.  By  L. 
Maria  Child. 

TAVO.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

KAWEAII’S  BUN. 

JUNE  DAYS  IN  VENICE.  By  11.  H. 

MAKliLE  OU  DUST?  By  JlRS.  S.  JI.  B.  PlAIT. 
YVATCII  AND  WAHD.  HI.  By  H.  James,  Jn. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


AN  EVENING  WUril  MILS.  IIAWTHOHNE.  By 
T.  YV.  IIlGGlXSOX. 


to  conform  to 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTTING  UP  CLUBS. 

C^’”Spnd  for  our  New  Price-List  and  a  Club  Foim  will 
aecoinpanv  It  containing  full  directions —making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  reinimeratlve  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

:U  &  33  Y'ESEY  STREliT, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  Now  Y’ork. 


A  MONTH!  EMPLOY’.YIENT ! 
Extra  IndneenientH  I 

APreininiu  HORSE  and  YVAt.ON  for  .\genls. 

Wk  desire  lo  employ  ngeiils  for  a  lenii  of  seieii 
years,  to  sell  the  Buckeye  $2<I.UU  Sliiillle  .Sew  ing  .M.ai  liliics, 
ll  makes  a  stitch  alike  on  Isdli  sides,  and  is  Hie  best  low- 
prii  cil,  lieenseil  macliinc  in  llie  5vorld.  YV.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  &  CO„  Cleveland.  Dlilo,  or  SI.  Loins,  .Mo. 


r^OLI.ECiilATll  INSTITUTE  for 

Ax'  young  ladies,  PouKlikeepsie,  N.Y’.— 
Established  1849.  0|iens  Sept.  11,  ls7L  A  tliorongb  and 
svstemallc  course  of  study.  PKEPAK.VfDKV  (JL.VSS 
Fob  V.VSSAB  college.  For  Caulogue,  a.ldrcs8 
GEO.  YV.  COOK,  A.JI.,  I’rinclpal. 


ON  AN  OLD  LATIN  TE.Vl'-BOOK.  By  T.  YV.  Biocis- 

SON. 

A  LOVE-LETTEB.  By  Brim  (1.  IIoSMEE. 

TIIEIB  YVEDDING  JOUBNEY'.  IV.  By  W.  D 
Howells. 

KBF.K-TBA  DE.  -  BEVENI  E  BEFOUM.  By  EDWARD 
.VTK1N.SOX. 

A  NEWPOBT  BOYIAXCE.  By  Bret  II arte. 

K.VfE  IIEAU.MONT.  .\.  By  J.  YV.  DEFOREST. 

MY’  BIBI'HD.VY’.  P.y  John  G.  WniTTiER. 

OFB  YVHISPERING  GALLEUY’.  X.  By  JAMES  T 
Fields. 

RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Greene’s  Life  of  Jlajor-Gcncral  Nath.anlel  Greene.— 
Andersen’s  A  Poet’s  Bazaar. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

l<9330.000  in  G,d,l  tiratvn  every  17  Days. 
Prizes  caslieil  and  Inibrnialloii  funils'.ud.  The  liigbest 
rates  paid  tiir  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Govemiuent  Bomls,  Ac.  Ordeis  promptly  fllled. 

TAYLOR  &.  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  YVall  Street,  New  York. 


35eenl8  Single  NunilKirs  ;  $4.00  Y’c.arly  Subscription. 
♦,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  00.. 

Publishers,  Boston. 


.  tni:  “OT 


™!.  I /miFiiii : 


THEA-NECTAR 


Every  Saturday. 


September  3i 


THE 

FLORENCE 


SewinS  Machine 

IS  UNEQUALLED  FOE 

Ea^oe  oi*  lVI.ana;;eiiici]it 

and  Perfection  of  work. 

sr.N'K  KOU  (’im^l’LAI!. 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
FLORENCK.  MASS. 

Aomli  rrnnied  itliere  not  already  extablifhed. 


Back  anil  Front  of  Ladles’  Xew  Fall  Boys’  Salt. 
Wrap.  I’attpm,  with  Cluth  I’aitem  and 

Moilel,  90  cts.  Alodel,  29  eta. 

Mks.  a.  Bt  RDF.TTF.  SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED  PATTERN  BAZAAR. 

Grand  Exposition  of  the  Great  Cbangea  In  Ladies’  Coe« 
tunes  for  this  Fall. 

Contains  Correct  and  Complete  information  upon  every 
point  In  Laities’  Toilet.  With  the  very  latest  detiinuuf 
Berlin,  Brussels,  London,  and  New  A'ork. 

Its  Illustrations  and  Xews  are  months  m  advance  of 
the  foremost  journal,  and  arc  worth  more  than  the  whole 
list  of  Fxshion  I’criisllcals  of  this  country  comhlnoil. 
Es’ery  Lady  making  up  gootls  will  And  it  her  judicious 
aihlser. 

Every  person  sending  10  cents  and  aildress  for  the 
Bazaax,  Is  entitled  to  select  from  It  any  25  cent  imt- 
tem,  which  will  lie  forwarded  free  of  charge.  V.'ith 
every  pattern  we  give  a  cloth  model,  which  exactly 
lepresents  the  fltdshed  garment,  ftec  of  charge!  These 
models  are  our  own  Inrentlon,  and  entirely  ant. 

The  Bazaar  is  now  ready. 

MBS.  -V.  BI  RDETTE  SMITH. 

914  Broailway,  New  York. 


Bimmers  Perfumery. 

Paris,  London,  A  Brnssels. 

Sold  by  nil  TlruggistH. 

f^^^^|AMERIGUS  CLUB  BOUQUET. 

11  V  i  Tledlcated  to  this  celebrated  Cluh 

^^s|KHlal  pcruiission  of  Honorable 

.Siieclal  Representatives  for  the 
Tnited  States, 

KI> W A  KDKS  &  RITSSELIo 
W  3»  Vency  St.,  New  York. 


DO  VOITR  OW!V  PRINTING ! 

AVhh  a  Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 

_ —  -  The  most  valuable  addlllon 

yi'.  to  llie  IJusInesu  Otllce. 

MXxi'  Mrrefb.  i  he  tiiosl  ctllcient  Itisli  itc- 
lor  In  Schools. 

KBi  The  most  lUscInatlng  and 

Igrt  Instnictlvu  utuiis.-mcnt  in  Hie 
L'ainily,  and  itnsuiTasscil 

for  (ieneral  Job  Print- 

**!scnd  for  Illustrated  Fam- 

BENJ.  <>.  WOoi)S,  .Manufacturer. 

391  Federal  Stfccl,  Boston,  .Mass.;  \V.  V.  Luw.tBDS,  .'M3 
Hro.adwav,  Now  York;  Kf.llf.v,  Howfll,  .f  l.i  dwki, 
'HI  Market  Street,  I’lillailidpliia,  I’a;  Kfluiiio  ii  Loo- 
3113  19  W.  tv asliliigloii  Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  Agents. 


A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS! 


Intelligent,  active  men  or  wf»men,  yoimff  er  oW,  can  have 
phaMznt^  hirtjf  fy-pajrir.n cmploymfvt  by  takin*,,'  an  A;,'ency 
for  any  town  in  the  rnjte<l  state?*,  for 
The  Loiij;-l*ooked*for  Maxteri^leoe  ~  The 
Crowning;  Work  of  his  Life. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher’s 

LIFE  OF 


Groups  of  statuary, 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 


JESUS  i 
CHRIST 


Tliese  will  lie  delivered 
at  any  railroad  station  hi 
the  United  States,  free  of 
expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Enclose  stamp 
for  lUostrated  Catalogue 
and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  KOGKB.S, 
213  Fftli  A  veil  no, 
NEW  A'ORK. 


Hnre  to  ontaell  aay  Boot  ever  pubRshed.  Pratperltti 
booit  are  now  ready,  and  territory  trill  be  ateurdi^  to 
reliable  Agents  on  early  appliratii  n.  Terms  lilicral. 
.Vpplv  to  J.  B.  FOKn  &  <•<)., 

27  Park  Place,  N.Y.;  11  Bromilcld  si.,  Bosuin,  Mass., 
or  170  Slate  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


tHt  fk«Y.S  WMISPtR 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


RELIANCE  WRINGER 


PERFECTED  1871. 


Honlton  Rolls; 

Moxt  Durable; 


TRADE  MARK. 

Generates . appetite,  improve:*  ili’.'ostion.  and  hr  its  pen- 
tie  action,  repul'Ues  the  system,  ihu.'*  prod'udiiip  :?U 
reconrse  to  medicine.  \  small  )K>rti*  u  mi.xed  Mith  *»nii- 
nar>' tea  imparts  to  it  a  dellcbius  arom<*itK*  tlavur.  Vs«d 
alone,  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  ordinarv  ten,  an*! 
atlmirably  suUe*l  to  those  wUh  nhose  c*'nstitution8  Chi¬ 
nese  Teas  do  n*»t  agree.  SoW  by  all  Druggists.  Sole 
Agents  for  the  T’nit^  States, 

£DWARD£.S  &  KUSSEIzL, 


Spiral  CogS; 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Coned  Clamp, 

*Holil-i  Firmesl; 


MACULLAR,  WILLIAMS  &  PARKER 


Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Fine  Woollen  Goods 
Alannl'acturers,  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of 


TRY  IT. 

PROnDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY’, 

1 1  Warren  St..  N.  Y.,  an«l  Prov.,  R.  I. 


200  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


TOe^^whole  ynrld  j 

the  I'.  S.  The  machine  has  estabUsbed  Its  snperi*>rir»  I'n 
everv  in.stanoe  where  it  b.as  come  in  competition  wtth  ;mv' 
machine  in  Uie  market.  Men  with  capital  are  tinmng  H  u% 
their  advantage  to  make  the  s.ile  of  this  m.achfne  tb*’ir 
exclusive  bu.sincss.  Agents  tcauted  in  unoccupitd 
tory.  Machines  guarantwil  as  represented. 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE  ’  A”  FOR  S75 


Read  what  is  said  of  it. 

Bv  testing  Ituiysidf,  and  by 
having  others  test  It  lliornugli- 
ly,  1  have  vcrlllcd  the  Initli  of 
all  that  Wiis  said  to  me  In  its 
praise.  It  Is  not  simply  a  gmsl 
thing  ;  it  Is  the  most  remarka- 
"tili!  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 
|4<«<  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
siKn,— the  complexion  by  Its 
use  reaching  the  veiy  perfec¬ 
tion  of  heauty.” 

A.  L..IONE.S.t  CO., 299 Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Dmggisls. 


2  Flnncl  Rands 
‘2  Harrow  Coats  . 

2  Flannel  Skirts 
fl  Linen  Sliirts 
4  Night  Dret;:  e:; 

4  Sliiis 

‘2  Day  Dresses  .  . 

1  RoIm-  .  .  . 

1  Rasket,  fiirnisbeil 
O  I’airs  Socks 

2  Cambric  Skirts  . 


Blenclies 
the  Skin  to 
perfect 
clennicss 
and  purity. 


tucked, 


S  75.00 

•tide  oftho  above  Ou;flt  may  lie  hail  npon  application,  or  will  lie  sentC.  O.  I).  hy  Expre.is. 
0  best  manner,  and  from  the  best  materials.  C'omj>let»>  lUrectluns  for  S<dt-meas;irement 

LADIES’  And  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

80.',  807, 800  Ss  001  Broadway,  comer  of  Twentieth  Street, 

Nos.  2.T7,  2.10  &  ‘201  Granil  St.,  corner  of  Chrystie  St.,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  TO  LA¬ 
DIES.—  Bird  Cages  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  IVee  ftom 
a  vermin  hy  using  the  Exccl- 
slor  Patent  tVatcrprisif 
I  3(k  Cage-JIal.  Highly  recom- 
mended  hy  all  who  have 
used  them.  Keeps  the 
BJSSJir.  bird  in  health  and  song. 

Sold  hy  .1.  Becker  .k 
F  Co.,  1110  Bmadw.ay; 

[caCEMAT  I  Relckc  ik  .Son,  9  Bow- 
I  J  doin  Sq.,  Boston,  .and 

A  /  all  druggists  it  hoiise- 
fhmlshers.  Whole- 
r-sale,  Sciif.xck  .V  Co., 
i’*-''”'!  81-.  Y. 


THEA-NECTAR 


The  Oldest  and  Best  Music-School  in  the  Couittr//. 

XrOWOPEN  FOR  PRIV.VTE  .\ND  CL.VSS  INSTRUCTION  in  aU  branches  of  Vocal  and  Instm- 
...N  mental  3Iusie,  Hannonv,  and  t'ouiisisltlon,  and  the  Misleni  Languages. 

Alt.  .trrucATiDxs  For.  .Vdmission  must  lie  m.adc  at  the  (ir.xEK.vi.  Coxseuvatokt  Officf-s, 

820  Broadway,  near  12th  tit.,  over  Hie  .Music  Store.  ItiiHiklyn  ltraneh,102,  104,  and  lOO  Court  St.,  nr.  State. 


tid.k  ^44  A  MONTH  easily  made  wiih  .Stencil 
y  and  Key-Check  Dies.  S<-cure  (Trcnhir  and 
Samples, /w.  S.  .M.  SPENCEU,  llnillleUiro,  Vt. 


OHiHtACTEA/^^  WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

IMi WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
9  ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhese:, 

And  fbr  sale  IVTiolesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

r.  O.  Bo.x  V416.  No.  8  Church  S*.,  N.Y'., 

Send  for  Thea-Xeetar  Circular. 


ATCH  FREE,  fSII  a  day  sure.  No  money  In 
ndcaiice.  Address,  with  stamp,  L.VTfA  .t  CO., 
ritlsbui  gli,  I’a. 


rpHE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER, 

A  Translated  hv  William  Ci  llen  Beyant.  First 
vidnme.  Kov.al  H-.o.  Cnil'orm  ivllh  Bryant’s  Iliad. 
>9.00.  [Vol.  '2,  completing  the  ivoik,  wlU  be  published 
file  coming  winter.]  The  methisl  and  form  of  Mr. 
Bryant’s  translation  of  the  Odyssey  are  Ihe  same  that 
were  used  in  his  Irantdallon  of  the  Iliad,  wlilch  has  won 
Hie  heartiest  praise  ft’om  compeleni  critics  Nilli  In 
Europe  and  America  as  the  best  English  rendering  of  th.> 
Immortal  (iicek  epic.  His  present  work  Is  of  Ihe  same 
lilgli  Miller  of  excellence  ami  will  doublless  be  accepted  as 
tlie  standard  English  version  of  llio  Odyssey. 

*,♦  For  sale  by  all  ItiMiksellei's.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  I'ly  tbe  I’ubllsliers, 

JAMES  K.  OSCIOOD  &  CO.,  Uaston. 


CHROMOS,  STEREOSCOPES. 

Views,  Frames,  ami  .kibiiiiis  imm'iioil  and  mnr.n- 
ftetarel  hv  K.  t;  H  T.  .\NTHONY'  &  4'0.,  .-,91 
Broadway,  Ness’  York,  i  pis'sue  Metro|udiian  lloteL 


A  Book  of  Verse.  By  WILLIAM  WINTER . 1  voL  ISmo.  $150. 

This  volume  apiieal.s  to  .all  lovers  of  ;  tmlry.  It  includes  jMems  on  a  wide  v.uiiety  of  themes,  and  clLur.acterized  by 
a  freshness, \igni  .  ami  refinement  allogelher  clianning.  Not  a  few  of  the  |  ieei  s  eimlained  in  liiis  Isink  have  alreaily 
gained  a  high  ilegie-  i  f  f ivor  willi  inlelligcnt  .Viucifean  leadens,  while  cuny  eihe:-  pisun.;  now  llrsi  given  to  the  world 
are  sure  to  win  a  like  llaltednr  voidicl. 

For  solo  by  all  Booksellers  and  Nowsdcalci'S.  Sjent,  iKWt-pald,  on  receipt  of  prU-e,  by  tlio  publishers, 

JAMES  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


IhIFLES.  SHOT-GirN;?.  REVOLVKBS,  Gun 
®  Material.  'Vriie  li.r  Price-List  to  liUE. S'lWl.is- 
TEKN  liCN  SViiltKS,  I’iti.sliun;,  I’a.  .\rniv  Cans, 
Revolvers,  .tc.,  bought  or  traileil  Kir.  Agmtt  Kanted. 


rAn  TllC  I  AfllCG  .V  new  h<s>k  on  the  Diseases 
rUn  I  nC  LHUICO,  ofM’omenscntfhietotheaf- 
Olctod.  Address  DOCTOR,  Box  SlKfl,  X.  Y. 


^END  STAMP  for  Calalogne  of  Chromoa  and 
Engravings  to  L.  A.  ELLIOT,  Boston, 


Hi 
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SELTZER 


[SKl’tKMBER  30,  1871, 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


inviojv-SQiJARi:, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FINE  WATCHES. 

Ladles’  Watches,  Oniu  anteed  Tlme-Keeiiera  of  all  grades 
and  In  every  style  of  Case,  Gold,  Enameled,  and  Set  with 
Gems.  Gentlemen’s  Watches— A  great  variety  from  the 
best  makers.  Chains,  Seals,  Lockets,  etc.,  to  corre- 


"  .4  question  that  now  agitates  the  minds  of  many 
watchmakers  Is,  ‘  which  is  the  best  watch  to  recommend 
for  ladies'  use:  the  American  or  Swiss?’ 

"  .Vt  the  lime  the  retailer  sella  It,  he  can  make,  nrob- 
ably,  more  proflt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  ‘Lady 
Elgin  ’  manufactured  by  the  National  Watch  Company. 
When  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to  ’  warrant  it  ’ 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  lose  the 
piolit.  In  a  month  or  so  the  slopwork  Is  out  of  repair. 
If  tlie  mainspring  should  break,  the  chances  are  that  the 
recoil  of  the  bariel  is  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  cen- 
tie-pinion  are  broken,  and  the  teeth  in  the  barrel  In  the 
same  condition.  Then  our  labor,  or  the  time  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  eat  Into  the  otlglnal  proUt  of  the 
sale. 

••  In  our  opinion  the.  ‘  Lady  Elgin  ’  la  not  only  superior 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  Watches,  but  In  many  of  its  details 
la  a  more  sclcntiilc  piece  of  work;  more  durable  than  any 
other  movemen  .-f  .Vmerlcan  manufacture  for  ladles’ 
use.” —  U’ate/imater’a  Journal. 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
niches. 

The  Elgin  lUnstrateil  Almanac,  or  the  Illustrated  .Arti¬ 
cle  on  “  .Vnelent  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A.  D. 
Richardson,  sent  free  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
SO.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


These  are  the  beat  Watches  made  In  this  countty, 
and  are  made  with  and  without  stem  winding  attach¬ 
ment. 

They  are  llnlshed  in  the  best  manner  and  run  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  cannot  be  excelled  any¬ 
where  at  tholr  respective  prices. 

The  Cases  are  all  of  the  newest  patterns,  end  specially 
made  to  our  own  order. 

Our  Stock  of  these  Watches  Is  now  the  largest,  and 
our  prices,  all  things  considered,  are  the  lowest  in  tho 
City, 


Jewellers  &  Silversmitlis, 

565  and  567  BROADWAY. 


THK  .\>IKRIC.4N  ORGAN  containa  the  latest  improTements. 
IT  I.S  ITN'RIVALIjRD  in  tone  and  In  beauty  nf  exterior. 
ITIiTSTR.VTKD  C.4TA1.0GU£S  sent  free.  Address 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL  RU^NAT^C.^O^^evCT 


^  I  im  ■  ■  W  nw  I  ■mta  Wlhl  ILLr.MINATINC.  OIL  ever 
9  made.  WILL  NOT  EXPI.ODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IP  THE  EAMP  IS 
^  I'PSET  AND  BROKEN.  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 

Sever  tecurreU  from  iu 

on.  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1770. 


by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  allow 
the  purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the 
watch  before  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  I’rlce-Llst, 
which  gives  frill  particnlarg,  and  please  state  that  you  saw 
till.  2:ivertlsement  In  Evert  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  CO.. 

No.  SO.T  Broadway,  New  York. 

All  prices  reduced  since  Feb.  1  at. 


The  volatile  principle  of  the  Seltser  Spa  Water  is  lost  In  crossing  the  AUintlc. 
It  teaches  this  countrv  “  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.”  Bat  in 

I  TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERiEITT, 

I  This  matchless  natural  remedy  for  dyspepeia,  bilioasness  and  constlpaikm.  Is 
reproduce.!  in  aU  the  sanltao'  perfbctlon  of  the  original  Spa  as  freshlj'  drawn,  and 
drank  foaming  at  the  fonntam  side.  It  requires  bat  an  instant  to  Improvtoe  the 
deUcious  draught,  and  for  ^  the  disorders  of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  Uver,  preva¬ 
lent  at  this  se.ason  it  is— In  the  opinion  of  onr  ablest  physicians  — a  son  and 
admirable  specific. 

MOED  BY  AI.I.  DRITBOI8T8. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 


,  _  INSURANCE 

|cOMP.\.NY,of  Ilartford,  Conn.  Cash  Assets. 
Sl,li88,.'>88.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 
.TIENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Ani- 
1  lo  Security,  Low  Kates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis- 
abiUty.  Policies  written  by  the  year  ormonlh. 
Has  paid  S700  per  day  for  i^Ten  Years 
In  benefits  to  poUcy -holders. 


THE  HEHBER  FOR  PARIS: 

1  Storv  of  the  Second  Empire.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.2.5.  Thlslls  a  story  of  political,  literary  and 
KiKial  life  in  Paris  diirln.'  the  Second  Empire.  It  discloses  the  intolerable  petty  t>Tannles  and  Inquisitorial  practice 
hv  wldi  ii  the  historv  of  Isiiiis  Napoleon’s  government  was  distinguished;  it  describes  with  equal  prectslnn  the 
pun'ose.s  and  tactios  of  the  Opirositlon.  and  blends  with  these  a  charming  personal  st^ory.  The  hook  Is  wiittai  ^h 
rem  '.rkaiile  power  an.l  Is  of  absorbin'.'  Interest.  “  The  pictures  of  Paris  socl^y  are  thoroughly  Ulb-Ilke,  and  such  as 
onib*  an  intimate  knowle<1j?c  of  it  would  enable  any  writer  to  deuict.”— TVie  • 

For  sale  by  all  Boo’.isellem  and  Newsdealers.  Sent,  post-pdd,  'o8*^Od'’&  Co''*'Bouto«. 


Our  Toung  Folks 

For  October. 


'is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Prostration  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
Power,  from  whattver  cause 
arising;  and  for  all  Rbenmatlc 
and  Nervous  AlTeetions. 

Sold  hyDnigclsts.nnil  sent  ri!E- 
PAii)  on  ici'clpt  of  price,  by  tho 
Voltaic  Armor  Association, 
^11 1  Trcniont  Street,  Boston,  Moss. 

0?’“  Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 


PRAMD'S 

American  Chromos. 


JACK  HAZARD  AND  Ills  FORTI  NES.  By  J. 
TnowBRinr.E. 


565  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

Are  closing  out  their  entire  stock  of  BRONZE  AND  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE 


Chap.  XXVIII.  The  old  Mnsket  Is  put  louse.- Chap. 
XXIX.  Squliv  Petemot's  deadly  aim.- Chap.  X.XX. 
Some  Fun,  and  liow  it  was  Intemiplcd.  (With  a  flill- 
^age,  and  one  smaller  Illustration.) 


GAS  FIXTURES 


Below  Cost. 

BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  AME 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CRYSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  JUST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OUR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice. 

Lareest  SUeki  ■  Best  Goods,  Lowest  Prieesi 


Matlonna  (life  size),  after  MurUlu.  Size,  208  X  2SK. 
Pilce,  $2u. 

Tbe  Waysitlc  Inn,  afl'cr  Thomas  Hill.  Size,  26  x  18. 
Price,  S1.5. 

Tront,  )  Companions,  after  George  N.  Cass.  Size, 
I’ickerel,  1  21x14.  I’rv"  — — *7.-50. 

Itessert,  No.  1,1  C  inip-t  SJ  '  T  K.  D.  Wilkie. 
Dessert,  No.  H,  <  Size,  a:  lO 
CD  03 

Dessert,  No.  3,  after  .  im.  Size,  10  x  12. 

Price,  $••).  ^  ^ 

The  New-England  Sc  S*  use,  after  Miss  A. 
Al.  Gregory. 

O 

The  Log  Cabin,  after  J.  2 

Couipanions.  Size,  19x  ^  oach,  $5. 

o»  ^ 

Nastiirtlon.s,  (  CompT  '  ,1  «*■  ®  li-.s  Christ.  Chap- 

Petunias,  i  lin.  .Si/L  (55  I’riee,  each,  $2. 


WORK  (Poem).  By  Maky  N.  I’kescott. 


HERMY  AT  THE  SHOW.  By  Lilu  C.KAY  Nobie. 
(55’ith  an  Illustration.) 


Is  Pure,  Safe,  Sweet,  and  Economical. 

J.  H.  XVICKES, 

_  130  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y. 


ONLY  A  NEEDLE.  By  Olive  Tiiokse. 


Woodward’s 

MAIIOHAI. 


architect 


SOMETHING  ABOl"!  MONKEYS.  Ily  M.  W.  McEv 
TEE.  (With  an  lUustratlon.) 


1 11 0  O^^'orking  Drawings, 

I  U  U  U  post-paid. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWAEI), 

Publisher.  191  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Cntalogne  of  all  hcoks 
■  on  Architecture.  Agriculture, 

I  FieUl  Sports  and  the  Horae. 


TO  LECTURE  COMMITTEES. 


PUSSY-CLOVER  (Poem).  By  Licv  Laiicom. 


THE  BOSTON  LYCELTI  BUREAU  makes  engage¬ 
ments  with  Lycetims  for  — John  B.  Gongh*  Italy  A. 
Livermore,*  ’’Mark  Twain,”*  “  Jo8hBUllng8,”*“  NMbv,” 
*Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  R.  J.  De  Cordova,  Fredbiick 
IXiuglass,  *  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,*  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,*  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,*  Col.  John  Hay,*  B. 
Waterhonse  Hawkins,*  Col.  T.  W.  Hl^nson,*  Lotty 
Hough,*  Kate  Relgnolds,*  Dr.  John  Lord,*  Geo.  B.  Lor- 
Ing,*  “Oliver  Optic,”*  Hon.  Wm.  Parsons,*  James 
Parton,*  John  G.  Saxe,  Rev.  O.  H.  Tiflfany,*  Virginia 
F.  Townsend,  E.  P.  Whlpnlc,*  Rev.  A.  A.  Wlllets,*  Mrs. 
Dallas-Glyn,*  Frederic  Robinson,*  George  VandenhofT, 
James  Murdock,  and  many  others.  Send  firr  list.  For 
lAicturers  marked  *we  have  the  exclusive  agency  Ibr 
the  whole  countrj- ;  for  every  Lecturer  on  onr  list  we 
have  the  exclusive  agency  for  New  England.  Jfo  charge 
to  Lyceums.  Address  REDPATH  A  FALL,  Boston. 


THE  KINO  OF  BIRDS.  By  llABVEY  IViLUEU.  (With 
five  Illustrations.) 


JIOLA8SES,  SOFT-SO.VP  .VNI)  CIDER.  By  Ralph 
Ives.  (With  two  Illnstratlons.) 


THE  UAIN-SONG  (I’win).  By  K.  S.  I’ALFtiEY, 


IN  PKEP.t  O* 

Kaufiiiaiiii's  American  .'ainting  Book.— 
The  .\rt  of  Painting,  or  of  Imltati.  g  the  Eflects  of  Color 
in  Nature.  5Vith  Illustrations  ex  ■cuted  In  colors.  By 
Theod.  Kaufmann.  40.  Price,  $' 


THE  MOUSE  .5X1)  HIS  FRIENDS.  Ily  As.xa  MooBX. 


OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Mf  LAST  Pillow  Fioiit.  By  Will. 

JlY  ColXTiiY  HoMK.  By  Aliiinle  M. 

ItoBBixG  THK  Bir.Ds’  Nests.  By  Lucy  Bitlinger. 
“The  Heatiies  Ciiixee.”  By  Charles  W.  Ames. 
I’LMKir.  Fiues.  By  Lottie  Butts. 

Tiik  Modkkx  SriiooL-C.iliL  (Poem.)  By  H.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams. 


Has  long  been  regarded  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
Baking  Powder  in  nse.  Perfectly  pure  and  healthy. 
It  makes,  at  rfnort  notice,  delicious  Bisenits,  Rolls, 
&c.  Thoro  need  be  no  waste  of  food  prepared  with 
it,  08  it  is  always  of  tho  best  quality  Wo  would  say 
to  those  who  have  never  used  it  that  a  very  few 
trials  will  enable  them  to  nso  it,  not  only  with  entire 
satisfaction,  but  with  economy. 

Put  up  FULL,  NET  weight.  US  represented. 

Oroccra  iiiid  Dealers  sell  it. 

DOOLEY  &  BROTHER.  Prop’s, 
60  New  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Weed  “Family  Favorite' 


PRANGS  AMERICA^  GHROMOS, 

Imperials,  AlbuT  Cards, 
EE1J7AEDS  OF  MEEIT,  ILL'J’riHATED  TEXTS 
FOE  DAY  AND  SUNDAY  eOHOOLS,  etc., 


lii!  FiVF'.’ING  L.\MP.  — Conl.alnlng  Enigmas,  WonI 
Squaiv,  Ilhistraled  Rebuses,  Puzzles,  I’roverh  PI, 
Burled  Places,  Chanule,  .Vnswers,  etc. 


are  f  .rsaleat  .all  resjieclahle  Art-j'  .res  throughout  the 
world.  Hut  not  all  Chromoa  offered  for  sale 
are  PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS,  and 
we  would  therefore  request  those  desiring  to  buy  onr 
Chromos  to  e.xaminc  title  and  trade-mark  before  purchas- 


OUlt  LETTl'iR  BOX.  — Containing  more  alsmt  liaise 
ComiKiFUIons,  Letters  from  Corres]«indcnls  .'ind  .\n- 
sweis,  etc. 

*,♦20  cents  Single  Numlier;  52.00  5'carly  Subscrlp- 
li.m. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 


AGIO  LANTERNS, 

StereopticaBS,  &c.,  See., 

For  the  Parlor,  Private  Enletlalnmcnls,  and 
Puhlie  Kxblbltl.ins.  Beat  Paying  Itusinesa 
Gut.  Send  fm  a  Catalogue  coiitaTnliig  5(1  illus¬ 
trations  and  123  pages. 

W.  MITCHELL  McALLISTER, 
738  Chestnut  Street,  Phlladelpliia. 


SEWIMG  niACHIIVE. 

THE  GREATEST  MECHANICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
or  THE  AGE.  •  • 

Manufiictory,  —  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

34ft  Washington  Street,  .  .  Boston. 

61.3  BroMBrsT,  ....  New  ITork. 

Iftl  Lake  Strnet,  ....  Cfiicago, 

53  No.  Charles  Street,  .  .St.  LooTh,  Mo. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  f.Ul  'je  mailed,  gra- 
sls,  to  any  addiess,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 


Catalogues  of  Architectural 
books  free.  A.  J.  Bicknkll  A 
Co.,  27  Warren  St..  New  York. 


JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  GO., 

Pnbluhen,  Boston. 


ENNEDY’S  '  HAIR  TEA.— A  Panacea  for 

Bald  Heads. 


1^^***^*^**'“"**"^'  /Miii  WjW" 
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JCVERY  SATURDAY. 


ON  THE  ^IISSISSIPPI.  —  By  ouk  Special  Artist  and  Correspondent. 


CAT  FISHING. 


WHKCK  OF  TIIK  “  AnTIIl  K, 


marked  by  not  a  sin"lc  house,  or  by  a  frrimy  ll.at- 
boat  moort‘d  in  Mbsissipju  nnul;  little  towns  loafing 
at  wide  intervals  by  the  side  of  bold  sycamores;  and 
now  and  then  a  redeeming  glimpse  of  picturesijue 
maples  lost  in  a  tangle  of  vines  and  creepers — 
these  formed  the  low  procession  of  the  shores  all 
d.ay  long.  Occasionally  the  river  would  be  enliv¬ 
ened  by  a  company  of  floating  fishermen,  such  as 
is  representcfl  in  our  picture.  These  gentlemen 
embark  at  Cairo  and  go  hundreds  of  miles  down 
stream  with  the  current,  floating  their  hooks  and 
lines  by  means  of  buoys.  Tlie  buoys  iinleed  do 
most  of  the  fisliing ;  they  tell  w  here  the  lines  are, 
and  perform  an  otld  sort  of  dance  when  the  fish  bite. 
Die  cat-fish  and  buffalo  are  gathered  up  in  skills 
and  put  into  a  Large  perforated  box  or  crate  which  is 
the  general  floating  head-<iuarters  of  the  fishermen. 
Around  it  they  eat  and  sleej)  when  they  do  not  find 
Itetter  quarters  on  land.  At  ^lemphis  or  Vicks¬ 
burg  the  fish  are  taken  alive  out  of  the  box  anil 
sold,  and  the  fishermen  go  up  stream  again  by 
steamboat  to  start  on  a  new  excursion.  Nothing 
seems  to  disturb  their  dreamy  lives  but  the  swells 
of  a  passing  steamer,  out  of  the  way  of  whose  wheels 
they  sometimes  have  great  difficulty  in  scrambling 
with  all  their  hooks  and  lines.  At  Cottonwooil 
Point  we  saw  a  little  imaginary  industry  which  con¬ 
sisted,  as  is  represented  in  our  picture,  of  the  trund¬ 
ling  of  cotton  bales  down  the  river  bank  or  levee, 
to  the  landing. 

Our  engraving  will  give  von  a  fair  idea  of  the 
present  appearance  of  New  Madrid,  which  we  passed 
in  the  afternoon.  Tliere  are  in  the  surrounding 
country  more  traces  of  the  sreat  earthquake  of  1812 
than  of  the  late  war.  Tlie  town  has  indeed  the 
same  dingy,  tumble-down  look  that  it  had  fifteen 
years  ago.  Fields  of  Indian  corn  flourish  along 
the  river  for  miles  below  New  Madrid,  whiih  has 
long  been  a  thriving  jiroiluce  market.  Part  of 
the  suburbs  of  the  upper  town  are  made  by  trad¬ 
ing  flat-boats  beached  thirty  feet  up  the  bank.  Just 
alHjve  these  lingering  arks  we  passed  the  mouth 


FROM  MEMPHIS  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

BV  nAI.ni  KEKLER  AND  A.  II.  WATl). 

Tl'^E  left  Memphis  upon  a  certain  Tliursday  .after- 
T  T  noon,  on  board  the  trim  steamer  '*  City  of  Ches¬ 
ter,'*  Itound  upward  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  St. 
laiuis.  Tlie  captain  and  the  advertisements  jiromised 
to  land  us  at  our  destination  on  Sund.ay  morning,  and 
it  is  a  striking  illnstr.ation  of  how  even  the  countless 
stops  and  delays  of  ^Iississi|i]ii  steamiMiating  arrange 
themselves  under  the  laws  of  general  average,  that 
the  captain  and  the  .advertisements  kept  their  promise. 

We  had  been  under  way  but  a  little  while  when  we 
were  viviilly  reminded  of  some  of  the  {lossibilities  of 
steambo.ating  which,  too,  m.ay  anainge  themselves 
under  the  laws  of  general  average.  For,  just  aliove 
^lemphis  we  passed  the  wrecking-lioat  at  work  on  the 
ill-fated  steamer  “  Arthur.”  A  few  months  ago,  this 
steamer,  it  will  be  remembered,  blew  up,  caught  fire, 
and  sunk,  with  great  loss  of  life.  As  if  this  triple 
disaster  were  not  enough  to  mark  one  little  reiudi 
of  river,  a  recent  tornado  came  and  blew  away  the 
smoke-stacks  of  the  wrecker  itself.  It  was  working 
on  in  its  sooty,  crippled  condition,  as  we  passed. 
The  work  of  course  is  done  fiir  the  sake  of  the  valu¬ 
ables  which  went  down  with  the  steamer,  but 
liodies  now  and  then  are  brought  out.  llie  wrecker 
is  not  a  ])leasant  sight  to  see  but  a  few  hours  before 
one  consigns  himself  to  a  state-room  right  over  tlie 
iKiilers.  .  I  i-emeinber  before  I  slept  that  night,  I  spent 
much  time  trying  to  determine  if  by  the  laws  of  aver¬ 
age,  or  the  doctrine  of  chances,  it  was  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  stcamhoat  voyage  that  death  overtakes  the 
tr.avcllcr;  and  I  fell  asleep  just  as  I  was  establish¬ 
ing  by  some  forgotten  induction  that  the  western 
Ruckle,  when  he  appears,  will  discover  steanilioat 
e.xplosions  to  have  .some  relation  with  the  jiriee  of 
l)oiler-iron — just  as  the  nuiniK'r  of  marriages  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  hundreds  of  years  are  found  to  have  been  in 
l)ro|)ortion  to  the  price  of  grain. 

All  the  iie.xt  day  there,  was  very  little  variation 
ill  the  level  monotony  of  the  river  banks.  Landings, 


COTTONWOOD  POINT. 


NEU*  MADRID. 
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TWO  STRIKING  MAGAZINE  SERIALS. 


their  wedding  journey.  By 

-i-  W.  D.  HowiLLt.  In  AHaiMie  Monthly,  July  — 
December,  1871. 

The  cheptem  of  thl»  charming  Serial  already  given  In 
the  Allantie  Monlhly,  beginning  with  the  number  for 
July,  have  excited  enthusiastic  admiration.  Thu  artistic 
descriptions  of  characters,  places,  and  incidents;  the  tine 
observation,  which  detects  what  ordinary  spectators  eitlier 
see  inadequately  or  miss  altogether ;  the  deiightfsi  humor 
which  pervades  the  whole;  and  the  simple  beauty  of  st\  le 
—all  these  combine  to  render  this  story  by  Mr.  Howells 
one  of  the  most  attractive  serials  ever  published  in  an 
American  periodicaL 


rilHE  NEW  SERIAL  by  W.  Ds  How- 

A  BLLO,  In  the  Atlantic  M^ynthly.  **  The  introductorv 
chapter  of  ll(»weiU*8  Serial,  *  Thbib  W edding  Joi  uney, 
has  all  the  charms  of  this  author's  irenius.  There  neeil  be 
no  plot,  ami  onlv  the  most  trifling  inchlent  in  the  story,  to 
rsA^aain  the  reader’s  interest.  Mr.  Howells  will  contrive 
to  toveei  a  simple  stroll  along  Hroa4lw*ay  with  .'ll!  the 
vai1et>'  and  enterial^ent  of  an  ordmary  tnp  to  Europe.” 
—  CMco^  Post* 


their  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By 

A  W.  D.  Howells.  ”  Mr.  HoweUs  gives  two  m.»re 
chapters  of  ’I'ueir  Wedding  .Ioi  rney,’  which  are 
chapters  that  no  writer  we  can  think  t»T  but  Mr.  Howell.'* 
could  possibly  write,  8«»  gracefhlly,  so  interestingly,  and 
we  mav  sav  m  deliciouslv*  d»»es  he  d'‘»»*ril»e  the  c<'inm«'n 
sights  and  Incidents  in  a  New-York  sueet-car,  an»nnd  a 
vwaier  fountain  In  a  drug-store,  and  on  a  Not  th-River 
steamlH^'*~  Ctere/ond  Herald. 


HOWELLS’S  “THEIR  WEDDING 

JOURNEY.”  Atlantic  Honthhjy  July,  August, 
September.  October. 

••The  leaihng  article  in  point  of  merit,  although  it  d'>es 
not  occup>  the  place  of  U*'nor,  is  a  il«*lici»>us  i»ri»!ie  idyl  by 
W.  T>.  Howells,  entitkMl ’  Their  Wedding  J.h  kney.’  oI 
which  we  get  the  ilrst  insr:Uraent.  Mr.  H«f wells  is  es.-k*!i- 
tlally  a  poet,  having  insight,  imagination,  passion,  and  an 
all-inclusive  sympa^y  w’hicli  embraces  the  woild.” 


ITOWELLS’S  NEW  SERIAL,  “Their 

-Cl  WEDDING  JOI  RNEY.” 

“The  present  sketch  Is  one  of  those  admiraide  pietu^s 
of  hackneyed  things  about  us  which  strike  the  i  ead«*r  like 
^new  revelation,  bv  rcas  >h  of  the  wonderful  frcsliness 
with  which  the  genius  »»f  the  artist  invest^*  them.  He  lias 
that  open  eye  and  seeing  heart  to  wliich  uotiung  is  ordi- 
oar}’  and  common,  but  whereto  all  tilings  are  sugges’ive 
of  inflmte  emotions  and  feelings.  He  has  learned  what 
Wordsworth  so  w'ell  knew  and  nobly  said : 

“  *  From  common  things  that  round  us  lie, 

Some  random  truths  we  may  impart. 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye. 

That  sleeps  and  broods  on  its  own  heart.*  ** 
^Pittsburgh  Commercial, 


rpHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY,  by 

A  Mb.  Howells,  exhibits  the  same  quiet  liumor,  and 
apt  tlehneati«)ns  of  .\merican  life,  which  liave  thus  far 
given  an  irresistible  charm  to  Uis  narrative.”  — AV<r  I'vrk 
Tribune, 


rr  ATE  BEAUMONT.  By  J.  W.  De- 

iV.  FoBEST.  Atlantic  Munthly  for  IsTl. 

This  is  a  bold,  striking,  faithful  picture  "f  Soutliem  life 
character,  customs,  an<t  Is  drawn  with  a  URistei’s  iiand. 


TfcEFOREST'S  NEW  SERIAL  “Kate 

A/  ueaumont.” 

“The  new  chaoters  of  ‘Kate  Ileamn  mt,*  the  new 
serial  by  Mr.  DeFore.^t,  in  which  are  di‘<<.*ii;K‘  1  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  ship  at  sea  and  the  cs.-ain*  of  p  i^^cii-N  rs  and 
crew  in  b‘»ats,  are  pi'wertiil.  and  well  su-*rameti  to  a 
degree.  If  this  novel coniiiuies  as  it  has  iM*.:un,  it  will 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  Ameiicaii  works  of  rtctb  ii.” 
^Phxiadelphia  Press. 

TrATE  BEAUMONT.  A  Serial  in 

-®A.  the  Atlantic  Munthhj  for  l^Tl,  Ity  J.  W.  l>Eroi:E>T. 

“Part  IX.  of  ‘Kate  Beaumon'.’  brings  the  story  well 
forward,  with  some  prosiiect  ihii  the  feat!  of  the 
linUn  Capuleis.and  Montagues  m.ay  not  Unn  oui  s.*  iruic- 
ally  as  did  the  feud  in  Verona.  Maj.»r  lK*K«uvst  i*  e:itul‘»d 
to  a  flrsi-class  gold  medal  from  the  lemner.nice  I  di;.  t  »r  in 
this  8lor>*  he  Ua-s  drawn  some  sulking  and  leiiibic  mcuues 
of  theeftecLs  of  drunkenness,  as  e.\enijditled  in  lue  lives 
of  the  now  fallen  chivalrv.”—/J»?/o«  Tiaceller. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Kewstle  ilers. 

JAMBS  B.  OSGOOD  6o  CO.,  Pablishcrs,  Boston. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


■DEHTND  THE  VEIL.  1  vol.  8  vo. 

JA  paper,  75  cents.  Cloth,  ?l.g). 

The  Sion'  combines  in  agre  -able  contrast  the  domestic 
and  sensational  elemenis,  and  i.s  singulaily  original  in  its 
plot  and  construction. 

The  author  displavs  a  keen  insight  into  character,  a 
comprehension  of  the  subtle  p‘uai*ms  «.f  the  emotional 
nature,  and  power  in  dramatic  effects  that  eniiile  hr.ii  to 
a  high  position  ammg  the  novelists  of  the  day. 


BEHIND  THE  VEIL.  There  is  not 

A#  a  baleful  snugesiion  nor  prtirient  tliom.'ht  w  litten  nr 
lmpUe<l  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  sentiment,  power¬ 
ful  emotion,  and  temler  passion  in  the  pages  of  the  b<M>U, 
but  no  mawki.shness  nor  unhealthy  exciiemeins.  The 
author  has  done  a  g<Kxl  w'ork  m  the  field  of  m  Klem  ro¬ 
mance  in  protiucing  a  fiction  of  gieat  power  and  fascina¬ 
tion,  free  from  any  equivoc;U  feauires  or  pernicious  in¬ 
fluences. 


piESARINE  DIETRICH.  A  Novel,  by 

Gboege  Sand.  Translated  by  Edward  Stanw  ood. 
1  voL  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents.  Cloth,  $l.g5. 

“Messrs.  Osgoofl  J:  Co.  have  pre-^ented  the  second  of 
their  verv  neat  and  large  type  edition  of  <;corge  Haml’s 
works,  Cesarine  IHetnrht  translated  l>v  Edward  Sian- 
wo^  (uniform  with  The  Manjuis  de  Vil/^mer  which  it 
will  l»e  rememl»ered  was  tran-late  l  !>>■  UUph  Kecder). 
These  smaller  works  of  Mailame  Dudevant  give  amide 
glimpses  of  the  gieat  pow’erof  this  writer,  in<»re  snstamed. 
poMlIdy,  In  her  more  elaborate  nivels;bnt  they  m  ne 
the  less  command  the  attention  and  encomium  of  the 
reader.**  —  Commamrealth. 


r^EORGE  SAND’S  CESARINE  DIE- 

VA  TRICII.  “  It  prcitenis  mimt  I'f  Hip  Hell-Uii'nvn 
charactertslios  of  the  author.  Us  tune  lieins  iiillnitclv 

{mrer  than  that  of  the  (teneralitv  of  tier  ivorks.  In  fact, 
n  this  respect  Georce  Sand  hasclian;.'ed  very  consiUeraldy 
for  the  belter  of  late  years,  while  tlie  chanii  of  her  diction 
is  as  Irresistible  as  ever.”  —  Phita.  Inquirrr. 


rrHE  LOST  DESPATCH.  Traus- 

A  lated  from  the  German  of  Fciedkicii  FKiEnitirii.hi 
L.A.  WiLUAHS.  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  5U  cents;  Cloth,  ?1. 

This  Is  a  charminif  domestic  story,  marked  by  nice  char¬ 
acterization  and  pure  simplicitv  of  style.  The  pictures 
of  home  life  and  sentiment  are  delicately  and  natnrulli 
drawn,  and  truth  ami  consistenev  are  in-ver  saeiKle'  d  i-i 
forced  dramatic  effects,  in  i!ie  skilftil  weavina  oft  lie  w. ' 

of mvsiery  that  surrounils  tiie  main  f'-it'o-o  riim.- 


TiROWNING’S  NEW  LUJ:..n.  — 

SJ  Al'.'Vf ION’S  .VDVKS  rriiK.  Tliepis'in  isspletidi 
So  much,  indeed,  it  is  safe,  if  n  d  reipiisile  io  say  of  am 
thlna  penned  bv  Brownintr,  wiio  is  more  tliorotiuiilv  in¬ 
spired  with  the  essence  of  Greek  poeti  v  in  Us  liiu'lies:  llavi.r 
— in  the  grand  development  of  Kuripides.  wlruii  in  iiere  sn 
meetly  honors  — than  any  livin'.' Hellenist,  liula  istion's 
Adventure  is  his  crowmng  essay;  classii:  in  eoineplion 
and  perfonnanoe,  and  vivid  In  e%'ery  part.”  —  PItila.  -V. 
Awirfcfii 


•RALAUSTION’S  ADVENTURE.  By 

-L.  RoBKKT  ItUOW.NlMl.  1  Vol.  HilllO. 

“  It  Will  gralifv  Hie  el.issleal  si  holar  and  Hie  lover  of 
fine  Eniilish  poeln-,  and  lo  us  it  soi'nis,  in  point  of  style, 
suiierior  to  an}'  thin;;  thai  Itru wiling  had  kefure  published.” 
—  Ph,la.Agt.  _ 


T^RO  WNING’S  B  ALAUSTION’S  AD- 

A#  VENTURE.  “  Rt»beri  Browning  has  written  nothing 
more  exquisitely  finished,  morechasiely  beamifal,  or  more 
wonJrouslv  grau’Chil,  lliaii  the  |H>em  he  h.os  but  now*,  aiitl 
re^erentl>\  laul  iqH»n  tlio  high  altar  of  the  high  priestess 
of  ait.”— oosfow  Gazette, 


VAGABOND  ADVENTURES.  By 

▼  Kaldh  Krelkb.  1vol.  Ifimo. 

“  The  variety  adventure,  Ihesprigliihiiess  with  which 
the  narrator  details  his  triumphs  and  iiiistbriiines,  anti  the 
h'eshness  .ami  oilgiiiahly  i»f  his  style,  would  tlx  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  le.ader  even  were  s<*me  of  the  »t*em*s  and  vh  ir- 
acters  descrilKvl  far  less  woiitleiTul  iliau  they  are.”—  Gt/f 
ctnnaii  Chronicle. 


l^ALPH  KEELER'S  VAGABOND 

ADVEN  rUUES.  •*  Bv  the  general  iea<U*r  this  liiile 
volume  will  l»e  taken  up  wiili  ple.isure  nmi  laid  asiiU*  wiili 
regret.  Itsstnike.s  of  humor  aie  iVequent  enough  i«»  ctmi- 
mon  1  it  .as  an  amusing  companion,  and  its  patli<>s.  alw  ays 
simple  ami  unafleeieil,  will  exert  a  no  less  pleasant  and 
possibly  more  enduring  intlueiue.  Sew  Tort  Time*. 


VAGABOND  adventures.  “Tbc 

▼  l»*K»k  is  unique  in  character  and  manner.  'Hie 
pleasing  simplicity  of  the  author’s  style  is  tuie  of  its 
greatest  channs,  giving  a  zest  to  the  narrative  wliicli  is  in 
iisel  a  nittsi  leinarkable  one.  ITie  story  of  the  lM»y*s  ^len- 
nile.^s  journeys  is  m>t  new,  but  it  acquires  a  new  mieresi 
from  its  maimer  »«f  telling.  What  would  Ih'  commonplace 
in  <dlier  words  is  here  ii\id  and  novel,  womletiiil  and  plc- 
turesipie.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  life  so  full  of  adven¬ 
ture  followed  in  the  midst  of  our  prosaic  society.**—  Jhston 
Post. 


^IR  WALTER  SCOTT.  The  Story  of 

His  Eifr.  Bv  R.  .Sheltiln  Mackenzie.  With  por¬ 
traits  ami  lllusiraiioiia.  1  vid.  l2mtL 
”  A  reniat  kalily  interosliiig  and  \  alualde  Ixxik,  which 
will  have  an  important  intiuence  in  familiarising  read¬ 
ers  of  Scott’s  works  wiih  the  true  history  of  ilieir 
s«mrces  and  iff  the  iH'culiar  cireumstances  under  whii  li 
they  weie  wiitien,  ami  intr<Mlueing  them  to  the  rising 
generation  of  reaiiers,  wh.i  will  iea«l  tlie  great  waiter’s 
romant'es  ami  potuns  with  a  keener  zest  at\er  a  ]»erus;il  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie’s  “  Life.” 

AfACKENZIKS  LIFE  OF  SCOTT. 

••  xhis  is  a  \ery  pleasant  ami  insinietive  >olume  hy 
one  «ff  the  Im'hi  popular  bi  tgraplieis  of  the  «iay.  l>«K*tt*r 
Maekenzie’s  innsonal  exinmenees  with  literary  men  and 
matters  embrace  such  along  ikui-h!  of  years  that  lliere  are 
few  eelebiiiie.-*  tff  the  l.i.si  half-eenitiry  of  w  hom  he  eaiin<»l 
s|H‘ak  from  knowledge  and  aeqiiain’ance.  He  calls  the 
pn‘seni  vtdainea  gaiiie-l>o*'k  thmuijh  JSir  Waller  Scott’s 
tile  aiiil  waitings,  atiii  such  it  really  is.  ” 

MACKENZIE’S  P(^PULAR  BIOG- 

RAI’HY  OF  .st’OTT.  *”1  here  is  hi  tie  fault  lo  lie 
fouiiii  With  It  in  anv  ie.'*i>ect,  and  its  merits  are  .such  .and 
stHdivious  that  it  isaltm>st  sure  to  U*  the  potnil.ir  biography 
of  this  man  Ibr  many  years  to  come.”  —  A’(dr. 


For  .sale  by  .all  Booksvdlers  .and  Newsflealers.  Sent, 
post-pai«i,  i>n  receipt  iff  price,  bv  the  I’ubhshers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

VOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Energctie  intidligont  Ladiev  ami  U.enilemen  shonhl 
njiplc  immediately  for  teiritoiy  and  cirenlar  of  tenns  for 
^•c:ll  .’uency  in  any  part  iff  ih**  United  States  an  I  liritish 
I’Hoinces,  for  Uev.  Dr.  .li^sF.Pii  I*.  ’riD»MPS(»N’s.  great 
wtirk  now  in  press.  Ihe  title  is  “Ibaiie  Worship  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Veir.”  'lliis  is  a  valuable  rellglotvs 
work' for  all  demmiin  itions  of  Uhrisrians,  preunted  and 
publtslied  expressly  for  the  Subscription  Depariment  of 
.James  K.  O.soitou  .t  U*».  U.mvissors  will  timl  this  new 
woik  eqaais  all  other  Subscription  IPstks  in  atinu’llve- 
ncss.  L'.iHual  Tiums  given.  .Viblrc.s.s  all  applieatloiis  ami 
onUrs  to  H.  A.  BROWN  A:  CO.,  114  'rreiiiont  Street,  Bi»s- 
loti,  Mass. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATUnDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1871. 


CAN  PROPERTY  BE  POPULAR¬ 
IZED  ? 

^''VERY  sound  publicist,  economist  and 
j  i.hilantbropist  knows  that  the  social¬ 
istic  sebemes  of  reform  most  in  vo;vut* 
amon^;  laborers  rest  on  notions  demonstra¬ 
bly  wron" ;  tluit  tbese  sebemes  could  be 
rtialized  only  by  a  preat  social  revolution, 
wbicb  would  destroy  a  vast  amount  of  the 
capital  wbicb  now  feeds  Labor ;  and  that 
after  they  were  realized  tbc  condition  of 
lalxirers  would  be  worse  than  under  tbe 
worst  systems  wbicb  had  been  overturned. 
Even  ailmittins  that  “  Property  is  tlicft” 
and  tb:it  Capit:il  is  spoliation,  that  all  the 
irofits  of  capital  ami  labor  rightfully  be- 
ong  to  laborers,  it  can  be  shown  tliat  tbe 
impoveri>bment  of  tbc  rich,  by  the  cora- 
[ilcte  triiimjib  of  these  sebemes,  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  more  wasting  impover- 
isbinent  of  tbe  poor.  Tlie  only  resource 
of  tbc  (so-called)  “  people,”  in  case  their 
scheme  sueceedeil,  would  be  —  de|)opula- 
tion.  To  be  as  well  off  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  they  would  be  compelled  to  kill  or 
starve  a  certain  portion  of  “tbe  people,” 
and  to  cheek  tbc  natural  growth  of  “  popu¬ 
lation.”  Tyranny,  of  tbe  most  odious  kind, 
woulil  be  tbe  only  way  by  wbicb  their  dar¬ 
ling  fall.acies  coulil  be  embodied  or  jietrified 
in  facts;  and  the  result  of  this  tyranny 
would  be  increased  jiovcrty  and  demoral¬ 
ization.  Experience  would,  in  tbc  end, 
teach  them  its  relentless  lessons,  and  they 
would  slowly  gravitate  towards  tbc  old  ar- 
ransements  they  bad  abjured,  after  a  fright¬ 
ful  loss  of  wealth,  comfort  and  life. 

Why,  in  this  age,  is  it  necessary  that 
<iU'b  a  costly  cx]H-rimont  should  be  made  V 
riie  tlienry  of  civilization  implies  tlrat  hu¬ 
man  beings  will  advance  by  the  truths 
'gained  tbnmj;b  tbe  bitter  experience  of 
the  eonsciiuences  of  indulging  in  p:ission- 
ate  eiTors.  A  class  of  men  is  gradually 
evolved  who  can  geuendize  tbc  facts  of 
life  and  history,  and  whose  mission  is  to 


warn  their  fellows  against  treading  paths 
wbii'b  have  repeatedly  led  to  nothing  but 
misery,  —  :igainst  steering  ilireetly  for  rocks 
wbicb  have  over  and  over  again  split  and 
sbatten'd  noble  vessels,  frei'jibted  with  tbe 
grandest  human  bojK’s.  Is  oiir  modern 
democracy  to  retrograde  in  civilization  by 
repudi.ating  tbe  results  of  human  investiga¬ 
tion,  experience  and  thought?  Are  our 
demagogues  and  sentimentalists  to  silence 
our  thinkers  ? 

)Ve  do  not,  of  course,  believe  such  a 
result  probable,  though  it  is  jiossible.  It 
o;in  only  be  possible,  however,  in  tbc  event 
that  Property,  through  its  meanness,  sel- 
fislmess  ;iud  greed,  becomes  generally  un- 
jHipular ;  —  in  tbe  event  that  tbe  jirineiple 
of  individual  pixiperty,  indispensilile  to  bu- 
maii  pi-ogress.  is  ]);issionately  denied  be¬ 
cause  till-  \  ices  of  tbe  possessors  of  proji- 
erty  imike  it  hateful  to  human  sentiment 
and  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  an  imjierative  duty  of  tbc 
fortunate  holders  of  large  amounts  of  proji- 
erty  to  make  property  popular.  Their  jkis- 
sessions,  in  a  demoeratie  country,  realiv 
depend  on  tbe  i)0|iular  will ;  and  altboiigh 
they  could  only  be  disiiossessed  at  a  great 
s;ieri(iee  of  tbe  national  well-being,  they 
must  kee|)  in  mind  that  tbe  great  iKwly  of 
tbe  votiui  people  are  intlueiieed  through 
their  hearts  mon‘  than  tlirougb  their  brains, 
and  aix*  liable  to  be  misled  by  every 
economic  fallacy  wbicb  gives  a  plausible 
excuse  lor  their  hatred  of  selfish,  selWu- 
dulgent  and  cold-hearted  millionaires. 

A  rich  man  indeed  is  bound  to  sec  to  it 
that  tbe  great  conservative  element  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  tbe  institution  of  individual 
property,  loses  none  of  its  force  tlirougb  bis 
iiidill’erenee  to  the  duties  wbicb  are  insepa- 
r;d)Iy  eouiieeted  with  its  rights,  lie  should 
never  skulk  from  jmying  bis  due  and  full 
proportion  of  tbe  taxes  levied  by  tbe  gov¬ 
ernment  which  protects  him  ;  for  tbe  suspi¬ 
cion  that  be  systematically  dodges  this  plain 
duty  of  tbe  citizen  is  one  of  the  jirominent 
causes  of  tbe  unpopularity,  of  “  profwrty.” 
I  le  sliould  never  use  bis  money  or  bis  in- 
liuenee  in  corrupting  legislatures  to  jiass 
laws  wbicb  sacrilice  tbe  general  intcivst  to 
bis  individual  interest;  for  in  so  doing  be 
declares  war  against  tbe  community  of 
wbicb  be  is  a  memlK'r,  substitutes  tbe  im- 
jMilse  to  plunder  for  tbe  maxims  of  honesty, 
degrades  law  into  a  mere  cover  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  .ami  strikes  at  tbe  very  principle  by 
wbicb  bis  jirojierty  is  held  to’  he  s.aered.  He 
should  neviT  isolate  himself  from  bis  kind, 
in  a  vain  and  jiroud  consciousness  of  sujk;- 
rior  wealth,  lor  it  is  this  marked  division 
between  tbe  rich  and  tbe  jioor  wbicb 
specially  makes  projK’rty  unpopular;  and 
tbonsands  of  capit:dists,  who  really  aid  their 
workmen  liy  their  iiitelligenee  and  enter¬ 
prise,  are  bated  by  their  workmen  simply 
lieeause  they  cannot  resist  tbe  low  ambition 
of  iK’iiig  considered  their  superiors.  Above 
all,  be  should  demonstrate  in  tbe  use  of  bis 
wealth,  bis  sympathy  with  every  cause 
wbicb  is  p:ilpably  tbe  cause  of  human  im¬ 
provement.  He  should  be  beneficent  as 
well  as  intelligent.  Of  education,  in  its 
most  limited  as  well  as  in  its  widest  sense, 
he  should  be  a  stout  supporter.  He  should 
give  freely  to  colleges,  to  institutes  of  tech¬ 
nology,  to  museums  of  natural  history,  to 
academies  of  tbc  fine  arts,  to  every  e;iusc, 
indeed,  wbicb  can  promote  tbc  liiglier  edu¬ 
cation  of  tbc  jK’oplc,  wbicb  can  give  them 
true  ideas,  refine  their  sentiments,  increase 
tbe  activity  of  their  minds,  double  tbe  value 
of  their  labor.  Ju  one  word,  be  can  make 
property  popular  by  showing  that  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  tbe  peojile,  while  he  may  set 
a  face  of  flint  to  tbe  popular  error.s,  on 
wbicb  needy,  greedy  and  malignant  demar 
gogiies  rely  as  the  means  of  raising  them¬ 
selves  to  tbe  condition  of  selfish  million¬ 
aires.  A\'e  wish  that  everj'  man  of  projwrty 
in  the  country  could  thus  rcidize  bis  ojipor- 
tuuities  and  bis  “duties.”  It  would  be  vain, 
however,  to  expect  such  sell-abnegation. 
But  tbc  choice  spirits  of  tbe  class,  the 
strong  and  upright  men  who  know  tbe  dan¬ 
gers  that  threaten  modern  society,  should 
do  all  they  can  to  make  their  own  example 
infectious.  What  they  do  from  jirinclple, 
they  should  induce  tbc  meaner  favorites  of 
fortune  to  do  from  policy.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  surliest  curmudgeon, 
who  employs  bis  large  capital  in  enterpri¬ 
ses  wliich  increase  production,  does  more 
good  than  tbe  most  amiable  philanthropist, 
whose  gushing  sympathy  with  his  race 
le.ads  him  to  .adopt  fallacies  by  which  jiro- 
duction  is  inevitably  decreased.  If  man 
were,  as  it  is  sometimes  absurdly  stated,  a 
reasonable  being,  there  would  lie  no  need 
of  supporting  propositions  demonstrably  true 
by  any  accompanying  display  of  human  feel¬ 
ing  ;  still,  as  man  is  not  a  reasonable  being, 


but  a  being  whose  reasonings  are  strangely 
complicatecl  with  his  sentiments  and  pas¬ 
sions,  it  is  important  that  even  tbe  hard- 
headed  miser  should  be  impressed  with  the 
jKiliey  of  tolerating  emotions  with  which  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  sympathize. 

Briefly  stated,  our  principle  is  this :  that 
tbc  institution  of  property,  Iwing  worth 
more  than  tbe  interests  of  its  individual 
jwssessors,  each  person  who  individualizes 
It  to  the  popular  mind  by  tbe  exceptional 
largeness  ot‘  bis  possessions,  should  rccoin- 
ineiid  and  enforce  it,  not  only  liy  cold  max¬ 
ims  of  political  economy,  but  hy  graeious- 
ness  of  man»er,  cultivation  of  mind,  and 
benevolence  of  lieart.  Every  mean,  cold- 
hearted,  narrow-miniled,  vulgar,  and  knav¬ 
ish  |)osswsor  of’  millions,  who  repudiates  all 
bis  obligations  to  the  society  wbicb  protects 
him,  is  tbc  deadliest  enemy  of  “  Projierty.” 


BOYS  IN  BOOKS. 

IT  was  probably  tbe  exigency  of  rhyme 
which  made  Pope  say  “  The  projx'r  study 
of 'mankind  is  man.”  It  would  have  shown 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  tbe  subject 
if  be  b:\il  said,  tbcprojxir  study  of  mankind 
is  Imy.  Tbe  boy  is  father  to  tbe  man,  is 
both  in  one,  and  therefore  affords  tbe 
Inxiader  field  for  study.  Tbe  boy  fjuestion 
is  one  that  is  not  overlooked  in  real  life ;  it 
is  forced  ujion  our  consideration  at  every 
turn.  How  to  bring  him  up  judiciously, 
and  what  to  do  with  hiiu  after  he  is  brought 
up,  are  jiroblems  which  almost  everybwly 
has  to  solve  practically.  Considering  tbe 
number  of  liovs  extant,  and  tbe  number  of 
peojile  aetivefy  engaged  in  preparing  them 
tor  the  very  serious  battle  of  life,  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  boy-character  wbicb  is  displayed 
in  liooks  w  ritten  of  and  es|)ecially  for  young 
readers,  is  simply  amazing.  Juvenile  liter¬ 
ature  constitutes  an  immense  branch  of 
trade  by  itself.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  children’s  liooks  arc  sold  in  this  (country 
every  year.  Yet  tbe  number  of  works  of 
American  origin  in  wbicb  there  is  an 
artistic  attempt  to  delineate  boy  nature 
and  boy  life,  can  be  counted  on  tbo  fingers 
of  one  band  without  using  all  tbc  fingers, 
'llic  ideal  boy  in  juvenile  literature  and 
tbe  real  lioy  of  tliis  world  bear  aliout 
tbe  same  resembbmec  to  each  other  that  a 
fish-ball  does  to  a  codfish.  Accepting  tbc 
dictum  of  tbe  story-lxxiks,  for  tbe  sake  of 
argument,  —  and  we  should  lie  very  sorry  to 
accept  it  on  any  other  ground,  —  there  are 
just  two  kinds  of  boys.  First,  tbe  Good- 
goody  Boy  who  is  mottled  with  jirematiire 
theology.  He  is  always  poor,  and  is  given  to 
reiieating  those  little  moral  axioms  which 
wc  see  printed  with  letters  that  look  like 
leeches  on  illuminated  cardlioards,  in  tbc 
shop  windows  of  stationers.  He  either 
dies  early,  or  develojies  into  a  monstrosity 
of  tameness.  He  is  most  satisfiictory  when 
be  ilics  early.  In  spite  of  bis  creator,  we 
mean  bis  literary  creator,  who  endeavors  to 
endow  him  with  every  angelic  attribute,  the 
Good-goodv  Boy  is  a  fraud.  He  does  the 
meanest  things  with  a  siinctimonious  air,  and 
if  so  inucb  morbid  pretention  and  so  much 
unconscious  hypocrisy  could  exist  in  a  real 
lioy,  be  would  meet  with  an  instantaneous 
and  deserved  death  at  tbe  bands  of  Ids 
ilay-fellows.  Tliat  this  unearthly  and 
iloodless  creation  excites  tbe  faintest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Iwsom  of  juvenile  readers  is  a 
jiroof  of  bow  little  they  know  what  is  gooil 
for  them. 

Ojijiosed  to  the  Good-goody  Boy  is  the 
superiiaturidly  Wicked  Boy,  who,  with  all 
bis  wickedness,  is  much  the  more  admirable 
character  of  the  two,  and  this  again  in 
spite  of  tbe  author  who  is  trying  to  hold 
him  up  as  a  horrid  example.  Neither  boy 
is  like  any  thing  that  lives ;  but  tbe  black 
sheep  is  not — and,  as  we  have  said,  no 
thanks  to  tbe  author — altogether  an  inanity. 
Of  course  be  is  tbe  son  of  wealthy  parents, 
and,  in  consequence,  his  vicious  qualities  — 
which  do  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  his 
becoming  a  true  Christian  in  tbe  last  chap¬ 
ter —  can  hardly  be  enumerated.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  he  usually  commits 
forgery  before  he  reforms.  The  experienc¬ 
ing  of  religion  follows  so  persistently  on  tbe 
commission  of  forgery  that  we  are  afraid 
that  to  unreflecting  young  minds  one  seems 
tbe  natural  consequence  of  tbc  other. 
ISometimes,  it  is  true,  the  author  does  not 
allow  his  Wicked  Boy  to  repent,  but  turns 
him  over  to  the  band  of  Providence  by  way 
of  a  railro.ad  accident  or  a  boiler  explosion. 
As  the  band  of  Providence  is  frequently 
laid  in  a  violent  manner  on  tbc  most  ex¬ 
emplary  people,  tbe  moral  to  be  deduced  is 
weak  and  lacks  point. 

Wc  have  not  spoken  of  the  literary  merit 
of  our  juvenile  books:  as  a  general  thing 
they  have  no  literary  merit.  Most  people 
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who  write  for  the  young  seem  to  think  they 
have  chosen  a  task  not  recjuiring  inuth  ex¬ 
perience,  preparation  or  observation.  Now 
as  tlie  characters  of’  children  are  as  pro¬ 
nounced  and  varied  as  those  of  men  and 
women,  it  is  strange  that  writers  liave  not 
more  frequently  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  make  a  few  stuilies  from  life,  in¬ 
stead  of  continually  reproducing  such  llimsy 
lay  figures  as  they  are  content  to  employ. 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Tom  Brown  have  not  hesitated  to  use  their 
best  skill  in  this  department  of  literature. 

The  majority  of  American  juvenile  works 
offer  no  internal  evidence  that  their  authors 
ever  saw  a  live  or  even  a  stuffed  boy,  much 
less  attemptefl  to  make  a  study  of  his 
“manners  and  customs.”  AVe  can  explain 
this  only  on  the  theory  that  most  of  the 
books  are  written  by  old  bachelors  or  elder¬ 
ly  maiden  ladies  in  whom  the  parental  in¬ 
stinct  is  strong  under  adverse  circumstances. 
There  ought  to  be  a  statute  prohibiting  all 
childless  people  from  undertaking  works  of 
fiction  for  children.  This  law  would  not 
have  prevented  Mr.  Saxe  from  writing  those 
ea|>ital  verses  about  boys  which  we  cannot 
<lo  better  than  quote  just  here  : 

“  If  to  ask  questions  that  would  puzzle  Plato, 
And  all  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Age  — 

If  to  make  pn-cepts  worthy  of  old  Cato, 

Be  deemed  philosophy — your  boy’s  a  sage! 

If  the  jMissession  of  a  teeming  fiincy 
(Although,  forsooth,  the  younkcr  doesn’t  know 
it), 

AVhich  he  can  use  in  rarest  necromancy. 

Be  thought  poetical,  your  hoy’s  a  poet  1 

If  a  strong  will  and  most  courageous  bearing. 

If  to  be  cruel  as  the  Homan  Nero; 

If  all  that’s  chivalrous,  and  all  that’s  daring. 
Can  make  a  hero,  then  tlie  hoy’s  a  hero  ! 

But  changing  soon  with  his  increasing  stature, 
Tlie  lioy  is  lost  in  manhood’s  ri|)«!r  age ; 

Ainl  with  him  goes  his  tormer  triple  nature  — 
No  longer  Poet,  Hero,  now,  noi  Sage  !  " 


NOTf:S. 


TFj  wonder  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
does  not  get  disheartened  and  give  up  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Pestilence,  inundation 
and  war  have  wrought  their  worst  upon  her, 
and  now  the  city  is  supposed  to  be  sinking.  A 
large  .strip  of  land  in  the  lower  municipality 
has,  it  IS  said,  settled  down  some  seven  feet  be¬ 
low  the  grade.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  a 
great  deal  more  serious  than  that  destructive  ti¬ 
dal  wave,  which  is  expected  to  visit  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Southern  capital  on  the  fifth  of  October; 
apropos  of  which,  the  Picayune  says  the  anxi¬ 
ety  of  the  citizens,  especially  in  the  recently 
inundated  district,  h.os  risen  to  feverish  heat. 
The  people  gather  at  the  street  corners  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  excitedly,  while  many  plans, 
looking  to  an  escape  from  its  ell’ects,  are  pro- 
jioscd  with  ingenious  and  elaborate  cunning. 
One  person,  an  ancient  matron  from  Ethiopia, 
has  gone  to  work  with  energy,  and,  like  Noah, 
will  be  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  fiood. 
Around  a  huge  iron  kettle  she  has  constructed 
a  rati  of  hen-coops.  Seated  in  the  kettle,  she 
expects  to  float  away  when  the  tide  conics  in, 
and  save  her  chickens  as  well.  We  have  not 
much  faith  in  the  advent  of  the  famous  Tidal 
AVave,  but  we  have  very  much  less  faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  soil  on  which  New  Orleans  is 
built.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  crust  of  land.  By 
digging  two  or  three  feet  almost  anywhere  you 
come  to  water.  If  the  whole  thing  should  dis¬ 
appear  some  night,  like  Aladdin’s  palace,  it 
would  horrify  rather  than  astonish  one. 


AViiat  should  a  man  do  who  finds  himself 
suddenly  immersed  in  deep  water  and  is 
unable  to  swim  t  This  is  a  question  which 
some  correspondents  in  one  of  our  c.xchanges 
are  debating  with  considerable  warmth.  Eor 
our  part,  we  think  that  the  man  who  falls  over- 
boaril,  or  by  any  other  means  gets  into  deep 
water,  and  cannot  sVim  and  is  beyond  rescue, 
is  not  in  a  position  which  admits  of  his  doing 
many  things.  To  drown  is  alxmt  his  only  ob¬ 
vious  course.  The  correspondents  to  whom  we 
allude,  think  otherwise.  One  of  the  gentlemen, 
a  Mr.  Horne,  who  dcscrihes  himself  as  “  a 
swimmer  of  fifty  years’  practice,”  recommends 
persons  in  danger  of  drowning  to  “  fight  the 
water  with  the  hands  by  beating  it  down  be¬ 
neath  them,  and  with  the  feet  and  legs  to  do  the 
same  thing,  by  continuing  to  kick  the  water 
down  beneath  them.  All  blows  and  struggles 
should  lie  made  under  water,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  surface.”  Mr.  Horne,  who  does  not  appear 
to  be  averse  to  blowing  his  own  trumjict  on  the 
matter  of  swimming,  further  recommends  the 
drowning  person,  should  as.sistance  arrive,  to 
seize  his  jireserver  by  the  hair.  Upon  this, 
another  gentleman,  signing  himself  “  Nata- 
tor,”  appears  on  the  scene.  He  deprecates  all 
“fighting”  with  the  water,  and  declares  that 
“  splashing  up  and  down  drives  your  carca.ss 
as  much  down  as  up,  and  then  the  water  gets 
into  your  mouth  and  chokes  you.  Fighting, 
plunging,  floundering,  and  the  rest  of  it,  with 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Home  and  his  fifty  years. 


means  certain  drowning.”  “Natator”  is  not 
the  man  to  demoli.-h  another  person’s  theorv 
without  re|)laeing  it.  “  Natator’s  ”  metlnxl  is 
simplicity  itself.  He  advises  you  to  “  kee]) 
your  no.se  and  mouth,  and  nothing  el.se,  iiIkivc 
water,  and  wait  ”  —  a  ])ieee  of  excellent  advice. 
Most  people  in  such  a  predicament,  if  they  onlv 
could  succeed  in  keeping  their  no.se  and  nioutii 
aliovc  water,  would  Ik-  willing  to  wait  a  reasona¬ 
ble  time;  their  inability  to  accomplish  this  <1(> 
sirable  feat  is  what  produces  ihat  childish  im- 
jiatieuce  of  which  “Natator”  complains.  “If 
you  can  get  any  jiresence  of  mind,”  he  adds, 
“  when  you  get  steady  in  the  water  you  may 
halloo  and  probably  will.  That  is  very  advisa¬ 
ble  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention.”  As  to 
a  drowning  person  catching  his  preserver  by  the 
hair,  if  any  such  person  tried  to  catch  “  Nata¬ 
tor”  by  the  hair,  he  would,  he  says,  “ft*!  iHmiid 
to  quiet  him  by  a  tan  on  the  head  and  then 
take  him  in  tow.”  If  “Natator”  should  tap 
him  on  the  head  and  not  take  him  in  tow,  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  would  blame 
“  Natator.”  Here  we  letive  the  discussion,  with 
the  reflection  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
escape  drowning  is  to  learn  to  swim.  It  seems 
to  be  altogether  the  simplest  method ;  you  not 
only  avoid  drowning,  but  you  lessen  the  un¬ 
pleasant  possibility  of  being  tajiped  on  the 
head  by  some  enterprising  “  Natator.” 

There  has  been  a  droll  ]X)ther  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  possession  of  one  Kilfogle,  an  ill- 
featured  fellow  under  judicial  sentence  of  fif¬ 
teen  years  for  manslaughter.  The  city  warden 
had  him  and  meant  to  keep  him ;  the  national 
marshal  wanted  him  and  meant  to  get  him. 
The  warden  cheerfully  gave  iiptlie  jK'iiiteiitiary 
to  the  marshal  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a 
congressional  enactment,  but  his  dearly  Ixloved 
pri>oiier  he  took  away  in  the  night-time  and 
securely  locked  Kdiiiid  the  barred  windows  of 
the  Mormon  jail.  That  made  tlx'  mar.-hal 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  hold  of  him,  for 
the  doctrine  of  contraries  largely  prevails  now- 
a-days  out  in  Brigham’s  dominions.  What 
Killbgle’s  preferences  were  as  regards  the  war¬ 
den  .and  the  marshal,  the  jail  and  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  no  one  seems  to  have  inquired,  though 
probably  he  wished  both  the  olhcials  would 
withdraw  their  attentions  and  leave  him  to 
himself  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Through  two  weeks  this  contest  between  the 
Mormon  saints  and  the  Gentile  sinners  ran  on 
with  ever  increasing  interest,  iiiiiil  whether 
the  wretched  Kilfogle  should  cat  his  meagre 
meals  within  the  jail  or  within  the  jieiiitentiary 
liecamc  of  almost  us  niueli  consequence  as  a 
new  revelation  on  the  subject  of  jx'lyganiy. 
In  the  course  of  the  aiiair  a  jail  guard  "of  two 
hundred  was  put  on  duty,  a  marshal’s  posse 
equallv  as  large  summoned  to  service,  three  or 
lour  Mormon  oHicials  hauled  ofl  to  swift  Gen¬ 
tile  justice,  and  a  special  ses.sion  of  the  United 
States  Court  convened  to  gravely  coti>ider  the 
case  raised  by  the  (piarrel.  The  ridiculous 
squabble  ends  with  the  triumph  of  the  Hepub- 
lic  in  the  person  of  the  marshal,  and  Kilfogle 
has  been  moved  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  the 
penitentiary. 

To  have  one’s  teeth  set  on  edge  by  fruit  which 
was  enjoyed  by  one’s  great-grandfather  i.s  not 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  As  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  visited  upon  tlie  children  to  the  third 
or  fourth  generation,  it  seems  altogether  unfair 
that  the  reward  of  any  merit  which  the  fathers 
happened  to  jhissi^ss  is  not  handed  down  by 
way  of  compensation.  The  reflection  oecum 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  statement  in  the 
English  pajiers  that  the  son  of  William  Maginii 
is  discharging  the  functions  of  “  loots  ”  at  a 
hotel  in  Bath.  Nineteen  years  ago  died 
William  Maginn,  the  author  of  the  “Homeric 
Ballails,”  and  the  erewhile  firebrand  of  IJlack. 
u-ooil’s  M(ii/a:ine,  whose  mai-vellous  literary 
Ibrce  and  lire  arc  reflected  in  Thackeray’s  char¬ 
acter  of  Captain  i^handoii.  “  Many  worse,  letter 
few,  than  brother  Magiiin,  ”  are  thecoiieluding 
words  of  the  epitaph  which  Lockhart  wrote. 
Maginn’s  memory  is  almost  wholly  forgotten, 
ami  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
party  in  wlio.se  literary  cham)iionshi]>  all  his 
genius  was  enlisted,  never  .adequately  recog¬ 
nized  during  his  life,  have  well-nigh  faded  out 
of  recollection  after  his  death.  His  son’s  low- 
estate  has,  however,  revived  the  name  of  the 
brilliant  magaziiiist,  and  certain  charitabie 
peojile  in  England  are  purjaising  to  jiay  a 
tribute  to  Maginn’s  genius  by  assisting  Ids  son. 
This  is  iiiueli  more  sensible  than  to  (dace  a 
costly  monument  over  the  dead  author  —  the 
hard  shape  which  literary  tributes  usually  take. 


The  State  Visiting  Agency  of  Miussachusetts 
will  not  be  damaged  by  the  attacks  of  General 
Butler  or  any  one  else  who  is  govci-ncd  by  the 
spirit  he  manifests.  It  is  distinctively  Yankee 
Both  in  theory  .and  operation.  It  seeks  to  cx- 
cmplyfy  in  practice,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure  ;  its  direct 
aim  is  to  diminish  crime  by  making  hone.st  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  jiiveniic  iiaiipcrs  and  vag¬ 
rants.  _Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  the  visiting  agent, 
holds  himself  Ixmnd  to  ajqK'ar  at  court  as  the 
next  friend  of  every  gamin  arrested  for  w  rong¬ 
doing  and  avails  himsidf  of  every  opjioitunity 
to  get  this  class  of  children  into  homes  where 
theo  will  r(“ccive  fair  treatment  and  be  encour¬ 
aged  toward  lives  of  integrity  and  industry. 
In  a  single  sentence,  his  business  is  to  look  after 
the  boys  and  girls  admitted  or  eommitted  to 
the  State  almshouses  and  reformatories  —  the 
notion  of  the  legislators  who  created  the  bureau, 


being,  that  it  is  better  to  save  a  ebild  at 
the  public  expi-n.se,  than  to  draw  on  the  treas¬ 
ury  iilitmately  tiir  bis  punishment  as  a  eriininal 
or  his  support  as  a  vagabond.  The  whole  cos; 
of  the  bureau  la.st  ye  ar  was  a  litib-  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  though  it  has 
failed  to  commend  itself  to  General  Butler,  the 
people  are  able  to  bear  his  censure  with  equa¬ 
nimity,  becau.se  they  comprehend  his  mental  and 
moral  jieculiarities.  'riie  institution  is  one  in 
which  nuinliers  of  good  men  and  women  have 
such  faith  that  they  think  it  niigiit  (iroiK-rly  and 
advantageously  lx;  dujilicated  in  other  .States. 

K.VII.WAV  engineers,  espitially  those  who 
run  night-trains,  are  .xs  su|X‘rstitious  as  sailors. 
Ii  i.s  Weird  kind  of  work  to  run  an  engine  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  through  tlie  darknes.s  and  the 
rain,  and  a  man  who  has  this  duty  to  jx  rlbnn 
habitually  may  lie  jiardoned  if  his  imaginative 
faculiies  lxH.-omc  highly  developed.  The  legends 
and  traditions  of  any  ohi  rai.road  would  iiir- 
ni.sh  materia!  for  a  remarkable  volume.  The 
exjx-rienees  of  engineers  are  generally  of  a  su- 
(lernatural  complexion.  A  good  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  story  wliieh  they  have  to  tell  is 
given  ill  one  of  our  New  York  exehanges.  Mr. 
Beattie,  now  an  engineer  on  the  Montgomery 
Branch  Railroad,  says  that  as  he  wtis  once 
driving  the  engine  of  the  Cincinnati  Express 
train  No.  8  up  the  mountain,  it  seemed  to  him 
as  he  nmiided  the  rocks  just  before  entering  the 
great  cut  at  (.Itisvilh',  that  someone  said  to  him 
iis  jilaiii  as  words  could  s]ieak  it,  “.Shut  off.” 
He  looked  aniuiid  to  see  if  his  fireman  had 
sjiokeii  to  him,  but  as  that  individual  was  lean¬ 
ing  with  his  head  out  of  the  cab,  it  was  evident 
he  hiid.not.  Mr.  Be.attii!  prejiarfsl  to  di-miss 
it,  when  a  second  time,  as  jdainly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  Ix'fore,  he  heard  the  warning  voice, 
“  Shut  oil’.”  AVitliotit  further  delay  he  at  once 
jmshed  the  throttle-v.alve  ele.ar  in,  and  shut  the 
steam  entirely  oil.  Of  lourse,  as  the  train  was 
going  up  a  ri.-iiig  ground  it  at  once  shacked  its 
sjH-ed,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  Ibr  around  the 
nx  ks  was  the  rear  end  of  a  freight  train,  slowly 
toiling  u])  tiie  grade.  As  it  was  the  two  trains 
struck  each  otlier,  but  so  slightly  as  to  cause  no 
damtige,  and  but  little  delay,  'i'he  same  thing 
iiidiieed  another  engineer,  "tamiliarly  known  as 
“  Oid  Buttermilk,”  to  stoj)  No.  2  in  Greycoiirt 
just  ill  time  to  avoid  running  into  a  wreck,  one 
dark  night,  a  year  or  two  ago. 


Our  Epi.scojial  friends  seem  to  have  rather 
more  than  their  share  of  cliureh  troubles,  and 
Sunday  before  last  was  a  day  that  some  of 
them  cannot  soon  forget.  It  witnessed  the 
opening  of  a  new  independent  Kpiseoiial  house 
of  worship  in  Chicago,  the  withdrawal  of  two 
clergymen  in  New  York  that  they  might  use 
the  revised  praycr-lxjok,  and  another  step  in 
the  little  ecclesiastical  quarrel  between  Bi.-hop 
Whitehouse  and  the  Cheney  coiigregaiion  of 
Chicago  —  not  to  mention  the  a|)j)earance  of 
several  church  papers  with  aggres-ive  articles 
on  the  High  and  Low  controv.  rsy.  The  re- 
vi-ed  prayer-book  is  intendeil  Ibr  the  use  of 
Christians  of  any  denomination,  and  therefore 
omits  from  the  one  now  in  general  use  every¬ 
thing  distinctively  Episco]jalian.  How  gen¬ 
erally  it  will  be  adojiteil  cannot  yet  lie  fiire.-een  ; 
—  the  form  of  Episcopal  worshiii  is  retained, 
hut  the  essence  of  Epi-coiial  doctrine  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  it  eaniiot  lie  used  by  r.ny  church 
devoted  to  the  spirit  of  Epi-eopaey.  The 
Bishop  called  at  Air.  Cheney’s  to  administer 
the  rite  of  confirmation,  but  the  wanb-ns  and 
vestrymen  insisted  that  he  should  olbeiate  with 
the  exeoinmiinicated  rector,  whereupon  he  pro¬ 
tested  and  retired.  lie  has  given  Cheney  a 
national  fame,  and  evidently  isti’t  going  to  get 
him  out  of  his  church. 


AVe  find  it  stated  that  over  in  Birmiiigh.am, 
England,  they  have  just  nmde  a  rope  six  miles 
long  and  five  and  a  tpiarter  inches  in  cireumliT- 
eiice.  AA'c  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  .sold  in 
this  country  at  a  handsome  advance  on  the 
manufacturer’s  price.  It  would  be  a  handy 
thing  to  have  about  when  the  politicians  exhort 
their  followers  to  “  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether.”  I’ossiMy  it  might  not 
be  sHCces.sful  in  draw  ing  all  the  olliee-seekers 
into  places  where  jx-rquisites  are  abumlant,  but 
we  know  some  with  res]K‘et  to  whom  it  might 
lie  used  in  another  way  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  get 
that  rope  into  this  country  at  as  early  a  day  as 
jiossible. 

'riiF.r.E  are  four  interesting  little  boys  in 
roiighkeepsie,  N.  A’.,  who  will  probably  evince 
ill  funire  no  very  strong  di-jio.-ilion  to  steal  a 
ride  on  a  locomotive.  These  four  little  lioys 
who  were  playing  alxmt  the  depot  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  the  otlier  day,  climbed  upon  the 
wooden  guard  just  above  the  biimpt-r  on  llie 
rear  of  the  tender,  supposing  that  the  engine 
was  a  switch  engine,  and  tliat  it  would  run 
down  the  track  a  short  distance  and  then  back 
into  the  depot  again.  Unhappily  for  our 
young  friends  this  was  not  th;  case,  as  they 
shortly  discovered.  The  liKomotive  moved  oil' 
and  continiKHl  increasing  its  s|x‘ed,  it  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  guard 
iipem  which  the  young  scamps  were  sitting  was 
only  six  inches  wide.  Throe  of  tlie  boys  were 
perched  ujion  the  guard  and  the  fourth  sat 
astride  of  the  iron  link  which  protrudes  from 
the  bumper,  a  position  which  hid  them  from 
the  view  of  the  engineer.  There  they  were 
clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  wood-work  of  the 
tender,  bowling  along  forty  miles  an  hour ! 


They  dared  not  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tender 
for  fear  of  losing  their  lialance,  and  their  cries 
Were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  engine 
<dver  bridges  and  on  the  edge  of  precipices  they 
were  w  hirled,  the  tender  surging  too  and  fro, 
the  dust  filling  their  eyes  and  noses,  and  almost 
choking  them  to  death,  and  entirely  obscuring 
them  from  the  view  of  the  flagmen  and  track¬ 
men  who  were  pa.ssed.  The  locomotive  was 
signaled  at  New  Hamburg,  Air.  James  Signor 
having  seen  the  Ixiys  on  the  n-ar  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  when  it  left  Poughkeepsie.  The  poor 
little  fellows,  covered  with  dust  from  head  to 
ftxjt,  presented  a  sorry  sight.  The  boy  who 
was  astride  of  the  link  was  unable  to  walk 
when  taken  oil',  his  legs  being  awfully  chafed 
by  the  motion  of  the  engine.  The  hands  of 
the  other  Inns  were  bli>tere<l  terribly,  and  the 
blood  oozed  out  from  under  their  finger-nails, 
.so  tightly  had  they  gra.-ped  the  wood-work  of 
the  tender.  They  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
could  have  maintained  their  jxjsition  but  little 
longer,  when  they  would  have  Bx-n,  probably, 
instantly  killed  by  the  fall.  They  were  taken 
back  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  inc  ident  had 
become  noised  about,  and  a  large  crowd  of  pco- 
jile  was  in  waiting  at  the  depot  to  see  them 
when  the  train  they  were  on  arrived.  As  we 
have  said,  our  young  friends  will  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  try  that  over  again. 

The  jiromises  made  in  the  catalogue  of  Ixxiks 
to  lx-  j.ublished  by  Alessrs.  .James  H.  O.-good  & 
Co.  during  the  present  and  the  en.suing  sea-on, 
aye  Ixing  rapidly  fullilh  cl.  In  the  course  of  a 
wVek  the  firm  has  issued  Air.  John  Hay’s  de 
lightful  vclume  of  “  Castilian  Days,”  the  “  At¬ 
lantic  E.s.says”of  Air.  T.  \A'.  Iliggin.son,  a  pop¬ 
ular  edition  of  Bryant’s  translaiion  of  the  Il¬ 
iad,  ill  two  volume  s,  16  mo.,  “  How  to  Do  It,” 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  striking 
novel  entitled  “  The  Aletnber  for  Paris,”  and 
“  Aly  AVitness,”  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  Air. 
AVihium  AA’iiiter. 


PEHSONALS. 


—  Air.  AA'.  D.  Howells  has  been  Quebcc-ing. 

—  Airs.  Ajipoloiiia  Tlireedouble  is  a  Louis¬ 
ville  litigant. 

—  Victor  Hugo  is  interdicted  from  travelling 
in  Germany. 

—  Queen  A'ietoria  h.is  entirely  recovered 
from  her  iiidisjiosition. 

—  Air.  ISwinbicrnc*  has  gone  to  Scotland  for 
the  b;  ilefit  of  hi-  health. 

—  Alazziiii  republishes,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  year,',  his  jxiliticiil  and  social  tn-ed. 

—  Dr.  Dasent,  the  author  of  “Annals  of  an 
Eventful  Life,”  has  just  complelid  a  novel. 

—  It  appears  that  Air.  and  Airs.  Dion  Bou- 
cieault  have  determiind  to  resume  their  jiroles- 
sioii  as  actors. 

—  A  new  volume  bv  AI.  A'ietor  Hugo,  with 

the  title  oH  I.’  .li’iiee  is  announced  to 

appear  next  inontli. 

—  Alavor  Hall  reftisetl  to  .allow  the  Re- 
pttlilicatis  to  fire  guns  in  the  New  A’ork  city- 
hall  jiark  over  their  Calilbriiia  victory. 

—  Gen.  I.a  Ceeili.i,  the  noted  communist, 
who  was  coneeab  d  in  Pari-  to  tin'  1st  ult., 
escajied  by  way  of  Switzerland  to  London. 

—  J.  AA'aiter  AA'alsh,  formerly  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  lor  many  years  luiblishcr  of  a  jiajier 
in  San  Franeiseo,  died  recently  in  the  alms¬ 
house  in  the  latter  city. 

—  Prince  Albi  rt  de  Broglie,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  is  about  to  marry  AHle.  D’Ar- 
maille,  eraiidJaiiehter  of  Geti.  Philippe  de 
Segtir. 

—  Professor  Abbe,  who  makes  up  the  daily' 
weather  ]aogiiostieations  at  the  AA’ashington 
Signal  Olbee,  is  to  return  to  the  position  he 
formerly  oeeiq.icd  —  the  Dire'ctorship  of  the 
Chicago  University. 

—  AA’.alt.  AA'hitman,  on  his  saltiryof  S1,C00  a 
year  .as  eb  rk  in  the  olllce  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  is  said  to  be  tli"  richest  man  in  AVashing- 
ton.  The  .secret  of  it  i.s,  not  that  he  htis  all  he 
wants,  but  he  never  wants  what  he  does  not 
have. 

— Airs.  Alyra  Clark  Gaines,  having  put  up 
her  claim  of  SI 25,000  .against  New  Orleans  at 
auction,  it  was  knocked  down  at  &39,000.  Are 
we  to  understand  from  this  that  the  Crescent 
City  (lays  less  than  33J  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
its  obligations  ? 

—  AA’ise,  the  aeronaut,  is  said  to  have  made 
445  ascensions  in  all,  and  expects  to  make 
enough  more  to  ir...’...,  the  number  even  700 
lictore  he  dies.  If  he  Ixt  ns  careless  as  many 
of  the  balloon  men  in  the  AA’esr,  he  will  not  be 
apt  to  go  upon  many  more  aerial  voyages. 

—  Rogers,  the  artist  in  statuettes,  is  engaged 
tijxm  a  historical  group  of  AA’ashington,  La¬ 
in  vettc  and  Hamilton.  A  report  which  has 
been  going  the  rounds,  that  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  iqxm  a  statuette  of  the  “  Heathen  Chi¬ 
nee  ”  is  entirely  without  foundation  in  faet. 

—  Don  Abel  fstearns,  who  died  recently  in 
San  Francisco,  was  a  native  of  Aiassachiisetts, 
and  settled  in  Los  Angelos  forty-three  years  ago. 
He  never  sought  any  ottice,  but  was  very  influ¬ 
ential  in  bringing  California  into  the  American 
Union.  He  was  at  one  time  the  richest  man  in 
the  State,  owning  several  hundred  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  ami  100,000  head  of  neat  cattle, 
but,  owing  to  reverses,  died  comparatively  poor. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


OX  THE  MISSISSIPPI 


By  oi'K  Srix  iAi.  Autist  and  Cokuksi’ondknt. 


ISLAND  NO.  10. 


of  the  little  bayou,  —  now,  in  the  season 
of  low  water,  almost  dry — tlirough  which 
the  Federal  transjiorts  made  their  way  from 
above  Island  No.  10,  cutting  oif  twenty  miles 
of  river.  Tlie  gunboats  passed  the  batter¬ 
ies  on  the  Islaud,  but  the  transports  pre¬ 
ferred  the  less  dangerous  eight-mile  jiassage 
through  the  woods  by  wav  of  the  bayou. 
Tlie  water  was  then  so  liigh  that  the  troops 
could  not  march  by  land. 

Shortly  afterwanl  we  came  in  sight  of 
what  is  left  of  Island  No.  10,  and  from  the 
time  that  we  did  so  come  in  sight  of  it  until 
it  was  wholly  lost  to  view,  the  boat,  iii  sailor 
phrase.  boxed  the  i-ompass,”  she  steered 
every  ])oint  on  that  instrument.  In  the 
bend  of  the  river  at  the  right  of  the  foot 
of  the  Islaud  a  bar  has  formed  over  the 
place  where  five  steamboats  were  sunk  by 
the  Confederates,  when  they  abandoned 
their  stronghold.  The  channel  came  down 
to  the  right  of  the  Island  in  war  times; 
now  it  comes  down  to  the  left.  Of  the 
fortifications  we  saw  but  the  ]>rofile  of  a 
single  half-demolished  earth-work.  Five 
miles  of  the  Island  have  caved  away ;  the 
rest  will  probably  go,  too,  as  many  of  the 
Mississippi  islands  have  gone  1  " 

Our  picture  is  the  best  description  of 
remains. 

It  was  dark  when  we  rcacdied  Hickman 
and  Columbus ;  and  it  was  midnight  when 
we  landed  at  Cairo.  Nothing  else  in  the 
whole  range  of  Mississippi  steamboating  is 
so  fine  as  making  a  nignt  landing.  Tlie 
effect  of  the  pine  ton  lies  glaring  upon  the 
bolts  and  beams  of  the  boat,  and  ujKin  the 
swart  Ibnns  of  the  firemen  and  “roust- 
a*K)uts,”  is  something  tliat  might  be  repro- 
tluced  in  colors,  not  in  words.  Tliese  torches 
are  lighted  as  the  boat  approaches  the  shore, 
and  remain  burning  only  till  she  gets  well 
under  way  again.  It  is  the  sudden  bursting 
Ibrth  of  tiie  great  candle-light  jiicture  that 
makes  it  so  impressive.  When  however 
several  boats  are  together,  as  in  our  engrav¬ 
ing  of  “  Cairo  at  ^lidnight,”  with  a  moonlit 
town  behind  them  for  a  back-ground,  the 
scene  is  grander  than  any  Dutch  or  Flem¬ 
ish  painter  ever  painted  with  candlt>-light 
effects.  Mliile  the  Imat  was  taking  in  coal, 
the  torches  giving  the  roustaliouts  the  look 
of  demons  in  a  mine,  or  of  any  thing  un¬ 
earthly  one  might  choose  to  imagine,  we 
strolled  m)  the  high  sloping  levee  into  the 
town.  Tlie  Mississippi  was  far  below  us 
out  of  sight.  Tlie  Ohio  lay  streUdiing 
itself  drowsily  in  the  moon-light,  and  Cairo 
was  asleep  in  a  low  trundle-lK*d  of  a  plain 
hcmmctl  in  by  embankments  and  coverc*d 
with  a  thin  mist.  Great  blocks  of  build¬ 
ings  rose  at  intervals  in  a  weinl,  ghostly 
way,  with  no  visible  foundations.  Dejxits, 
factories  and  shanties,  and  all  the  signs  of 
swift  prosperous  growth  stooil  out  waist- 
•leep  in  the  unsavory  mist.  As  the  shell 
sings  poetically  of  the  sea,  so  Cairo  smells 
of  the  rivers  from  which  it  has  been  re¬ 
claimed.  This,  I  hoiic,  is  true  only  at  inid- 
night,  when  the  mist — the  uneasy  ghost  of 
the  che.ited  waters  —  is  abro.ad.  Cairo  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  longer  the  Cairo  of  the  “Am¬ 
erican  Notes,”  or  of  the  Vigilance  Comniit- 
tcH,*  days.  Health  is  coming  to  it  with 
wealth ;  and  wisdom,  the  proverbial  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  two,  has  come  to  it  in  the 
guise  of  law  and  order. 

Seven  miles  of  levees  several  feet  above 
the  marks  of  the  highest  flood  ever  known 
now  entirely  surround  the  city.  The  plain 


which  formed,  in  the  langua^  of  Dickens, 
“  a  hot-bed  of  disease,  an  u;^y  sepulchre,  a 
grave  uncheered  by  any  gleam  of  prom¬ 
ise,”  is  ilailv  filling  up  to  the  level  of  the 
levees  by  the  solitl  Imilders  of  the.  present 
day.  If  tliis  intelligent  system  had  been 
.mlopted  years  ago  the  jiosition  of  Cairo  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers 
would  more  than  likely  have  made  it  by 
this  time  one  of  the  great  cities  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  What  the  rivers  would  have  done 
once,  rail  wavs  may  yet  do.  In  addition  to 
the  great  Illinois  Central  road  with  its 
branches  an<l  ctmnections  tenuinating  here, 
are  to  lie  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad, 
now  almost  «lone,  which  will  put  Cairo  in 
direct  connection  with  the  iron  regions  of 
Missouri,  and  “  cut  off  fbur  hundred  miles 
of  travel  for  iron  on  its  way  to  Pittsburgh;” 
the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railroad,  which 
will  traverse  one  hundreil  and  fifty  miles  of 
the  richest  country  in  .Smthern  Illinois ; 
the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  Railroiul,  designed 
to  0]>en  a  southern  outlet  tbr  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Mississijipi  when  the  rivers  above 
Cairo  are  blockeil  with  ice  in  winter,  or  ren¬ 
dered  unnavigable  by  low  water  in  summer; 
before  it.  i  and  lastly,  the  Junction  Railroail,  to  connect 
f  what 


vantages  as  a  worker  in  very  shabby  present,  and  a  very  glorious 
hose  of  Pittsburgh,  in  all  !  future,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  From 
he  price  of  coal.  When  Maumee  City  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  one 
Is  now  building  is  done,  may  ])ass  through  dim  aeons  of  mundane 

II  Ihj  complete.  Sav  the  immortality.  Tliis  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
reclaimed  city :  “  Then,”  rosults  of  the  magic  which  has  wrought  lor 
of  our  chief  authority  in  I  the  West  the  wonder  of  its  growth  —  the 
the  great  coal-fields  of  1  spirit  that  has  gone  Eastward  to  bring  mes¬ 
sages  lidin  London  before  fhey  are  sent. 
'Hie  world,  it  woulil  seem,  is  not  content 
to  have  la*come  a  mero  village,  whose  iiflairs 
aiv  the  gossip  of  the  universal  breakfast- 
table;  it  is  going  back  of  chronology  in 
Aryan  siK*ech,  and  hundreds  of  years  tdiead 
of  it  in  tlie  dialect  of  Pike  County.  Time, 
you  see,  is  overlapping  itself,  ami  there  is 
no  other  such  convenient  sjiacc  to  do  it  in 

V  as  that  of  the  broad  M'est.  But  I  have 

•  >.  seen  futuro  great  cities  out  of  which  I  think 

'U  \  I  should  want  to  migrate  to  some  city  with 

III  \  a  present.  I  can  even  fancy  a  man,  from 

J'lj  'A  Dubiupie,  on  the  Missis  sipjii,  or  Caiineltoii, 

Ijy  \  on  the  Ohio,  who,  standing  where  we  did 

IB  '  A  that  night,  on  the  levee  overlooking  Cairo, 

in  her  misty  divaiii  of  greatness  to  come, 
Hf  ^  recognizing  in  the  air  any  particular  sewer 

Hi  ,,  in  of  his  own  town  with  which  he  might 

■Hr  \  1 1  I  L  I  fancy  such  a  man  as 

(Ml  )  ivceiving  from  the  scene  below  him  a  scr- 

mSLv  ju'J  1  luniiility  and  moderate  desires,  as 

A  being  led  back  by  his  nose,  so  fo  sjieak,  to 

^  ““fi'c  highlands,  out  of  the  unsavory 

The  next  morning  we  were  awakened, 
lil  BsSS'u  far  from  Cairo,  by  a  gong  beaten  on  the 

lOlKk  guard  right  ladbre  our  state-room  door, 

lii  time  we  could  look  out,  the  gong 

'  **isht,  but  a  very  fat  negro 

'Iff  was  seen  washing  dishes  in  the  distant 

'/I  WO  pantry.  Ixioking  into  the  cabin,  there  too 

W  we  sivw,  appanmtly,  the  same  fat  negro,  as 

fJl  I  second  steward,  marshalling  the  waiters  at 

y  breakfast.  All  day  long  a  mysterv  hung 
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and  so  cinliowered  in  shade  that  we  cotild  1  cannot  remember  wlien  he  was  not  their 
f^et  no  satisfactory  jiicture  of  the  quaint  |  landlord,  so,  it  m.ay  be  prestimed,  they  can- 
hiiildini's  as  we  steamed  by.  At  Cajie  not  ima;^ine  when  he  shall  not  be  in  undis- 
Girardeau,  liowever,  we  stayed  Ion;'  enough  pitted  jxissession  of  his  halMozen  quests, 
to  make  the  sketch  of  the  street  scene  In  the  afternoon  after  leavin.;  Cape  Gir- 
which  will  be  found  amon^'  our  eiv^ravin.'s.  ardeau,  we  came  to  what  I  think  is  the 
Standiiiy;  at  the  heatl  of  the  street  in  that  most  beautiful  rej'ion  of  the  Mississipjii  lor 
])icture  is  the  old  town-hall,  formerly,  I  a  thousand  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  a 
believe,  the  court-house  of  the  county.  The  region  of  satanic  nomenclature,  beginning 
cupola  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  is  recogniza-  at  a  ledge  of  rocks  called  the  “  Devil’s  Tea 
hie  in  its  venerable  place  on  the  second  Table,”  culminating  in  a  bold,  wooded 
corner  from  the  river.  While  one  member  height  known  as  the  “  Devil’s  Bake  Oven,” 
of  this  “  c.'ciiedition  ”  was  perched  upon  the  and  ending  at  another  rocky  ledge,  the 
hurricane  deck  of  our  boat,  in  a  broiling  “  Devil’s  Backlione.”  Grand  Tower  is  a 
sun,  making  that  sketch,  the  other  member  mikl-mannered  town  to  be  in  the  verv  cen- 
ot  the  same  exjiedition  strolleil  ashore  to  tre  of  the  Devil’s  countrj'.  Large  iron  fur- 
to  renew  his  vagabond  youth  an<l  his  ac-  naces  are  built  against  the  cliffs  in  such  a 
(]uaintauce  with  the  famous  Mr.  Z.  Block,  way  as  to  .seem,  in  the  fire  and  smoke  they 
who  has  kept  the  hotel  of  Caiie  Giranleau  lielch  forth  night  and  day,  almost  a  part  of 
longer  than  the  avcr.age  life  of  man.  I  the  rocks;  and  these  ai’e  the  only  things 
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channel  of  trade  h:vs  undergone  a  change  as 
wonderful  since  the  time  when  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  St.  Louis  went  to  Ste.  Gen'-'vieve 
to  buy  goods.  This  ohl  French  town  — 
older  than  her  amhitums  si.ster  —  has  be¬ 
come  the  home  of  a  few  steamlwat  men  and 
others  who  are  content  with  its  slow  pros- 
jK*rity,  while  the  thoauht,  and  suburbs,  and 
wealth  of  St.  Louis  have  lH*en  widening 
and  are  continuing  to  widen  “  with  the 
process  of  the  suns.” 

As  we  went  on  in  the  darkness,  a  light 
would  now  ami  then  struggle  out  to  us 
across  the  waste  of  water  and  sjtnd-bar 
between  our  boat  and  Ste.  Genevieve, 
'llirough  the  window  of  one  old  stone 
house,  in  particular,  the  filmy  eye  of  the 
past  —  dim  with  regret  for  its  lost  bateaux, 
and  lapsed  ascendency  in  affairs  —  seemed 
looking  out  at  us  as  we  closed  our  state¬ 
room  door  for  the  night.  AVe  awoke  next 
morning  in  the  full,  glai'ing,  scorching  sun¬ 
light  of  the  present,  at  the  levee  of  St. 
Louis.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  day 
we  had  gone  through  broad  avenues  ami 
pleasant  beer  gardens  many  miles,  and  per¬ 
haps,  many  years  into  the  future.  Judging 
from  our  experiences  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  hereafter,  in  the  dog-days,  will  be 
exceeding  hot.  But  we  must  defer  to  the 
next  pa[>er  our  account  of  “'riie  Future 
Great  City  of  the  Woi  ld.” 


FLEUU  DE  LYS. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

IN  TWO  r.iKT8.  —  PART  II 

There  was  a  pause.  The  young  soldier 
looked  dejectedly  at  his  bandag'd  arm,  and 
stroked  his  forehead  thoughtfully  with  his  free 
hand. 

“  I  am  afniid  I  belong  to  a  poor  generation, 
cousin,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  “  But  you 
must  guide  me.  I  can  do  what  I  am  told  to  do, 
and  1  Mill  obey  you  blindly.  This  is  the  last 
time  1  shall  open  a  novel  until  1  have  learned 
German  and  the  drill-book.” 

“If  every gontlenian  in  France  did  the  same, 
you  would  "be  revenged  in  less  than  five  years,” 
she  cxelaimed  with  vehemence. 

“  Perhaps  every  gentleman  in  Franec  would, 
if  he  had  you  to  command  him,  cousin,”  was 
his  smiling  answer ;  and  as  Fleur  de  Lys’s  hand 
still  rested  on  the  table,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips 
and  kissed  it. 

“  Yes,  but  you  will  not  have  discharged  all 
your  duty,  cousin,”  she  continued,  gently  dis¬ 
engaging"  herself,  “even  when  you  have  repaid 
our  enemies,  blow  for  blow,  all  they  have  done 
to  us.” 

This  time  the  marquis’s  fare  assumed  a  rath¬ 
er  rueful  expression.  “I  make  no  doubt  of 
our  soon  tuniing  the  tables  upon  the  Prussians,” 
he  remarked,  “  but  to  wage  a  war  against  uni¬ 
versal  sutfi-age  is  —  is  ”  — 

“  Is  what  i  ”  she  asked,  proudly. 

But  he  was  spared  the  unpleasantness  of  ex¬ 
plaining  what  he  meant ;  for  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  servant 
entered,  who,  addressing  his  young  mistress, 
said  :  —  “  Mademoiselle,  M.  le  t)uc  has  sent  me 
to  say  that  he  begs  you  to  come  down  stairs 
and  assist  him  in  receiving  those  Prussians.” 

Half-an-hour  later  the  entrance-hall  of  Bres- 
sac  was  the  scene  of  a  gathering  such  as  the 
old  walls  of  the  castle,  and  the  pictures  of 
mailed  knights  that  hung  upon  them,  must 
have  witnessed  with  a  stupefaction  unparalleled 
in  the  course  of  their  inanimate  exbtcnce.  The 
Duke  de  Bressac,  attired  in  black,  and  with  his 
daughter  by  his  side,  was  standing  at  a  table  on 
which  lay  a  few  laige  keys.  Behind  him,  in  a 
half-circle,  were  ranged  his  household;  and 
facing  this  group  thronged  a  showy  cluster  of| 
Prussian  officers,  whose  steel  spurs  and  heavy 
scabbards  clanked  on  the  marble  of  the  tessel¬ 
lated  flooring.  There  had  been  a  little  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  the  ^es  of  these  officers  as  they  neared 
the  castle.  They  were  not  sure  what  kind  of 
reception  would  be  given  them ;  and,  though 
quite  able  and  ready  to  over-ride  sulkiness,  or 
any  other  form  of  active  or  pa.ssive  antagonism, 
they  naturally  preferred  that  their  relations 
with  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  de  Bressac  should 
be  as  exempt  from  disagreeable  incidents  as 
was  possible.  And  in  this  they  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  Duke  bowed  to  them  with 
courtesy,  and  was  answered  by  that  peculiarly 
forma]  yet  not  ungraceful  salute  which  is  in 
usage  in  the  Prussian  army.  Then,  speaking 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  with  a  voice 
that  quavered  but  little,  ^  things  considered, 
he  said :  — 

“  Gentlemen,  the  hazards  of  war  have  brought 
you  as  masters  into  a  house  where,  under 
other  circumstances,  I  should  have  liccn  glad  to 
receive  you  as  guests.  I  shall  not  importune 
j0m  much  with  my  presence  whilst  yon  are  here, 
for  my  daughter  ana  I  will  beg  your  permission 
to  keep  to  our  own  apartments ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  house  will  be  yours.  My  steward  has 
orders  to  take  your  pleasure,  and  will  deliver 
yon  these  keys.  This  particular  key  (and  he 
drew  one  from  his  pocket)  is  that  of  a  gallery 
of  heirlooms.  You  will  allow  me.  General,  to 
remit  it  to  you  in  person.”  And,  stepping  for¬ 
ward,  he  tendered  it  to  the  chief  officer  present, 


who  tumeil  it  over  once  or  twice  in  his  hands, 
retldciied  —  but  eventually  jiockcted  it. 

A  pill  might  have  larn  heard  to  drop  whilst 
this  scene  was  living  eiiaetiHl.  Then  the  Duke 
gave  his  arm  to  hi-  daughter  and  made  for  the 
door,  the  oHicers  {lartiiig  in  two  rows  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them,  and  raising  their  hands 
to  their  helmets.  But  just  as  the  party  were 
on  the  thre^hold,  an  officer  darted  out  of  the 
throng,  picked  up  n  glove  which  had  been  left 
on  tlie  table,  and  hurrying  after  Aldllc.  de 
Bressac,  said  in  French,  “You  have  forgotten 
your  glove.  Mademoiselle.” 

She  lowend  her  head  to  thank  him,  and 
recognized  the  same  officer  whom  she  had  seen 
that  moniiiig.  He  also  wore  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face  which  had  displeased  her  then. 
But  somehow  it  did  not  displease  her  now,  for, 
stopping  to  take  the  glove  from  his  hand,  she 
noticed  that  tluat  hand  shook,  and  that  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“  I  cannot  make  out  what  has  come  over 
Leoiieizen,”  c.xclaiiiml  fat  Hauptmann  Maxi¬ 
milian  Koch,  some  six  weeks  after  this,  one 
evening  at  mess  in  the  castle  dining-room. 

“  Very  singular,”  protested  another  fat 
Hauptmann,  Ferdiiiaiul  von  SchweipjK*,  cut¬ 
ting  up  a  plump  and  tender  quail ;  “  he  doesn’t 
eat.”  , 

“  Xor  drink,”  ejaculateil  a  third  Ilaiqitniann, 
rosy  and  tall,  niisiiig  to  his  lips  a  glass  of  the 
Duke  de  Bressac’s  rubiest  claret. 

“  The  fact  is,”  laughed  handsome,  slim- 
waisteil  Lieutenant  von  AVespe,  with  a  glance 
round  him  to  sec  that  there  were  none  but  his 
brother  officers  present,  —  “  the  fact  is,  Leon- 
eizen  is  in  love.  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“  But  whom  docs  he  love  1  ”  inquired  Haupt¬ 
mann  Koch,  lictween  two  mouthfuls  of  game. 

“  Hush  !  ”  whisperetl  all  the  ollieers  together ; 
for  the  door  had  ojiened,  and  the  footman,  Jean 
Baptiste  Barliecruche,  was  sailing  in  with  a  tray 
covereil  with  sweet  dishes. 

“  C/iarfutte  liitssi',  or  Plum-imuiUmj  au  rhom. 
Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  ”  he  asked,  jiausing  on  the 
Colonel’s  left ;  “  let  me  advise  Monsieur  le 
Comte  to  try  the  ;  our  chef  has 

excelled  himself.” 

“  You  don’t  hapiien  to  have  seen  M.  le  Cap- 
itaine  de  Leoiieizen,  have  you,  M.  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  ?  ”  asked  the  jienctrating  Hauptmann  with 
the  spectacles.  “  He  is  missing  at  our  lioard.” 

“  Pardon  me,  mon  Capitaine,  M.  le  Comte 
de  Leoneizen  was  seated  in  the  Pagoda  Garden, 
drawing,  almost  all  the  afternoon.  It  is  true 
that  at  dusk  1  lost  sight  of  him.  Perhaps  he 
is  gone  to  the  town.” 

“  Perhaps,”  echoed  Hauptmann  Xadelaugen. 
But  when  M.  Jean  Baptiste  had  retired,  after 
disposing  of  his  dainties  and  uncorking  more 
liottles  of  Pomard,  Chamliertin,  and  Chateau 
Lalite,  the  same  Hauptmann  re-cxcluimed, 
with  his  spMtacles  beaming,  “  'Phe  Pagoda 
Garden  !  This  is  the  twentieth  time  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  Leoneizen  in  the  Pagoda  Gar¬ 
den.  It  is  that  which  adjoins  the  private 
orchard,  where  the  snow-like  Fraulein  Fleur  de 
Lys  takes  her  walks ;  also  there  is  a  footpath 
skirting  it,  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Bressac, 
where  the  Fraulein  goes  often  to  tend  the  sick.” 

“  Ha  !  ha  1  ”  laughed  the  ollieers. 

“  Heh  !  heh  1  ”  winked  the  Colonel.  “.Xodo- 
laugen  talks  as  if  he  had  been  reconnoitring 
the  enemy’s  citadel  on  his  own  account,  and 
found  it  already  invested.”  At  which  pleas¬ 
antry,  as  usual,  there  was  an  immense  deal  of 
merriment.  “  However,”  continued  the  Herr 
Colonel  von  Wurstspatzen,  filling  his  glass,  “  if 
one  of  the  ICing’s  officers  can  carry  back  to 
Germany  as  his  bride  the  Fraiilein"  Fleur  de 
Lys,  he  will  have  made  his  Majesty  present  of 
as  fair  a  subject  as  in  all  licaiitydom.  It  will 
be  a  conquest  like  Metz.  Here’s  to  the  health 
of  the  conqueror !  ”  and  the  good-humored  cor¬ 
pulent  Count  von  Wurstspatzen  drained  his 
glass  dry  and  smacked  his  lips  after  it. 

Of  course,  everyliody  followed  suit  in  the 
toast,  for,  as  in  laughing,  so  in  drinking,  when 
the  colonel  drinks  everybodv  drinks,  this  being 
a  neces.sity  of  discipline.  But  when  the  pene¬ 
trating  Hauptmann  with  the  spectacles  had  set 
back  his  glass  on  the  tablcclotn,  after  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  To  the  conqueror  1  ”  he  turned  his  shin¬ 
ing  spectacles  on  his  superior,  and  said,  grin¬ 
ning  ;  “  I  have  drunk,  Herr  Colonel,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  one  of  us  who  will  carry  away 
the  fair  Fraulein.  That  wounded  ^Iarquis, 
who  is  our  prisoner  on  parole,  the  Herr  von 
Criquetot,  seems  to  think  and  dream  only  of 
her  —  yet,  to  lie  sure,  she  does  not  ap])ear  to 
think  only  of  him.  They  are  cousins,  and  go 
os  brother  and  sister  together.” 

“  I  saw  them  walking  in  the  garden  the  other 
day,  he  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  she  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  other  ann,”  remarked  the  tall,  rosy 
Hauptmann,  who  had  become  more  rosy  still 
from  the  claret.  “  There  is  that  in  a  woman’s 
mere  way  of  walking  with  a  man,”  added  he, 
pensively,  “  which  soon  whispers  to  the  observer 
whether  she  is  in  love  or  not ;  and  the  Fraulein 
Fleur  de  Lys  is  not  in  love  with  the  Herr 
Criquetot.” 

“  The  Herr  Criquetot  is  learning  German 
and  drilling,”'  observed  the  slim  Lieutenant  von 
Wespc,  as  if  he  thought  the  thing  a  good  joke. 
“  He  stammers  German  with  everyliody  he  can 
find,  and  it  has  got  aliout  through  these  French 
servants,  who  spy  their  masters  so  well,  that  he 
is  doing  this  to  please  the  Fraulein  his  cousin, 
and  in  view  of  the  'jour  de  la  revanche !  ’  ” 
And  the  slim  Lieutenant  struck  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  French  attitude  of  “  revanehe  !  " 
by  waving  one  hand  above  his  head  and  making 
hi8  eyeballs  flame. 


"  Ila !  ha !  ha !  ”  laughed  all  the  other  officers 
together,  greatly  amused. 

“  We  are  to  hear,  then,  of  the  Field-Marshal 
Criquetot  crossing  the  Ithine  and  besieging 
Mayence  ”  — 

“  To  take  a  ham,”  interrupted  the  Colonel. 
And  this  joke  was  thought  so  transcendent 
that  it  provoked  peal  ujxm  peal,  and  appropri- 
atelv  closed  the  banquet. 

Meanwhile,  the  several  persons  who  had  been 
made  the  subjects  of  the  mess-room  conversa¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  their  respective  oceujia- 
tions,  and  from  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves  were  not  so  hapjiy  as  their  critics.  The 
voung  Count  Leoneizen,  to  begin  with.  Lean¬ 
ing  against  a  tree,  through  the  dry  branches  of 
which  whistled  a  keen  December  wind,  this 
voung  officer,  for  whom  more  than  one  female 
heart  had  beaten,  and  was,  perhaps,  beating 
then,  unrequited,  at  Berlin  or  Cologne,  was 
straining  his  eyes  to  see  as  far  as  jiossibic  in  the 
night  down  a  "dark  road,  at  the  end  of  which 
twinkled,  like  one  small  lamp,  the  lights  of  the 
village  of  Bressac.  Every  night  the  Count 
Lexmeizen  came  to  this  tax*,  and  gazed  dow  n  the 
dark  road  ;  for  every  afternoon  Mdlle.  de  Bres¬ 
sac,  attended  by  her  maid,  went  to  the  village 
to  carry  help  an'd  comfort  to  the  sick  or  wounded, 
who  were  bi'ing  tended  in  the  cott.ages,  and  it 
was  seldom  that  she  retui-ned  before  dusk.  So 
every  day  the  young  officer,  wrapiied  in  his 
cloak,  leaned  against  the  tree  to  watch.  It 
pleased  him  to  tliiiik  that  he  was  in  some  wav 
guarding  over  the  safety  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
—  that  no  one  could  harm  her  whilst  he  was 
there  ;  that,  unknown  to  her,  a  stout  heart  and 
a  strong  arm  were  surveying  her  footsteps,  and 
waiting  to  shield  her  at  the  cost  of  life  from  the 
slightest  insult  or  danger.  1  le  had  never  sjioken 
to  her  and  never  tried  to.  He  knew  that  his  love 
was  n  liojicless  one.  Without  exchanging  a  word 
with  Fleur  de  Lys,  he  had  convinced  himself 
that,  even  if  she  were  to  love  him  above  every 
thing  else  on  earth,  she  would  never,  give  him 
her  hand.  Three  months  before,  Fredrich  von 
Leoneizen  had  started  ujion  the  war  flushed  and 
eager  with  ho|>es  of  promotion  and  dignities  — 
what  were  promotion  and  dignities  to  him  now  1 
What  would  he  not  have  given  could  France 
and  Germany  have  remained  at  peace  —  ay, 
even  if  he  had  never  won  an  honor  in  his  life,  so 
that  he  should  only  nave  been  free  to  woo  Fleur 
de  Lys  as  his  wife  ?  But  it  was  no  use  wish¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  happiness  he  could  expect 
now  was  to  come  and  watch  for  Fleur  do  Lys 
going  and  coming  every  day.  By  these  means 
he  saw  her  five  minutes  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  —  and  it  was  enough. 

And  yet  there  were  tlays  when  his  slight  hap¬ 
piness  was  cruelly  marred  for  him ;  and  on  the 
evening  when  his  brother  officers  were  making 
merry  at  his  expense,  he  was  leaning  against  his 
tree  with  all  the  pangs  of  bitter  jealousy  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  his  heart.  He  could  licar  to  think  of 
Fleur  de  Lys  never  being  his,  but  that  she  should 
become  another’s  was  a  thought  that  maddened 
him.  On  this  afternoon  he  had  seen  her  Ibr  the 
third  or  fourth  time  go  by,  not  with  her  maid, 
but  with  M.  do  Criquetot,  who  was  now  well 
enough  to  take  short  walks ;  and  the  handsome, 
strong,  and  amorous  German  did  not  easily 
imagine  that  Fleur  de  Lys  could  love  such  a 
dandified,  insignificant  person  as  this  French 
marquis  appeared  to  him  to  be ;  yet  he  knew 
enough  of  French  marriages  to  be  aware  that 
M.  de  Criquetot  tiiight  very  well  win  Mdlle.  de 
Bressae  without  her  being  more  fond  of  him 
than  of  a  pet  lap-dog.  So  he  clenched  his  fists 
till  the  nans  almost  ran  into  the  flesh  ;  and  the 
wind  seemed  to  him  more  bleak  and  moanful 
that  night  than  ever ;  and  the  country  around, 
enshrouded  in  its  stillness,  looked  inexpressibly 
blank,  desolate,  and  sepulchral. 

But  if  Count  Leoneizen  was  depressed,  things 
fared  little  better  with  his  French  rival.  In 
fact,  they  fared  worse ;  for  the  German  had  at 
least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  his  pas¬ 
sion  was  hopeless,  the  fault  was  not  his,  but 
that  of  events ;  whereas  the  Marquis,  who  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  was  making  no  .advance  in  his 
suit,  was  fain  to  adopt  as  the  ix-ason  that  he  had 
not  the  qualities  in  him  which  make  a  man 
loved.  Fleur  de  Lys  was  always  kind  to  him. 
Her  manner  was  gentle  and  sisterly;  and  he 
felt  little  doubt  that  if  he  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  she  would  consent,  to  reward  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  gone  so  obediently  and  risked  his  life  at  her 
bidding  ;  but  he  was  too  generous  to  require  of 
her  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrifiee.  He 
wished  to  be  loved,  and,  failing  that,  he  had 
strength  and  chivalry  enough  to  support  his 
disappointment  nobly.  It  is  only  little  hearts 
that  can  bear  a  grudge  against  a  woman  for  not 
loving  them  ;  generous  minds  have  ever  such  a 
sense  of  their  own  inferiority  beside  the  woman 
they  worship,  that  they  arc  prepared  for  indif¬ 
ference  as  almost  their  due.  Yet  Louis  de 
Criquetot  would  have  been  glad  to  ascertain 
whether  his  cousin’s  indifiercnce  towards  him 
was  of  a  kind  'yhich  might  be  dispelled  by  pa¬ 
tience  on  his  part,  or  whether  her  heart  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  anybody  else.  All  he  knew  was,  that 
of  late  a  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  her. 
She  was  quieter,  more  absorbed.  Sometimes, 
sitting  witii  work  in  her  lap,  she  would  pause 
five  minutes  between  two  stitches  ;  and  during 
those  five  minutes  a  vague,  desponding  expres¬ 
sion  would  steal  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would 
gaze  before  her  ns  if  unconscious  of  anybody’s 

Iircsence.  Then  some  movement  would  startle 
icr,  and  make  her  resume  her  sewing,  with  a 
blush  mantling  on  her  check.  ‘ 

The  marquis  had  escorted  his  cousin  to  the 
village  at  her  own  request,  because  she  thought 


that  the  walk  might  do  him  g:od;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  intruded  himself,  fur  he  was 
growing  sensitive  lest  she  might  think  he  meant 
to  iiiqiortune  her  with  his  attentions.  But  the 
invitation,  being  the  third  or  fourth  in  succes¬ 
sion,  had  touched  and  jilcosed  him  ;  and  whilst 
Fleur  de  Lys  was  helping  to  dmss  the  wound 
of  a  stalwart  young  cottager,  whom  a  fragment 
of  shell  had  laid  low,  he  sat  by  a  spluttering 
wood-fire,  that  was  wmathing  clouds  of  cheer¬ 
less  yellow  smoke,  and  watched  her, 

M.  de  Criquetot,  ns  he  sat  with  his  elliow 
resting  on  his  knee  and  his  head  buried 
in  his  hand,  thought  with  bitterness  of  his 
wasted  life,  which  h^ad  sown  in  him  the  gerui 
of  no  single  gR'Ut  qualitv  that  could  vharni  and 
win  a  noble  woman.  hilst  he  was  thus  im¬ 
mersed  in  his  reflections,  the  dressing  of  tho 
wound  came  to  an  end,  and  the  patient  blurted 
out,  in  grateful  but  energetic  jmtoia,  “  You  can¬ 
not  think  wkat  good  you  are  doing  me.  Made¬ 
moiselle  1  ” 

“  May  the  Virgin  bless  you,  my  good  young 
lady,”  took  up  the  man’s  wife  in  a  brogue  quite 
as  strong.  “  I  sumetimes  think,  though,  you 
must  be  tho  blessed  Virgin  in  person.” 

M.  de  Criquetot  had  risen,  and  was  assisting 
Fleur  de  Lys  to  put  on  her  gray  hood  and 
cloak. 

“  You  have  every  thing  you  want  now,  Mtro 
Marchelaf?”  she  asked,  buttoning  the  cloak, 
which  covered  her  completely,  like  a  nun’s 
da-ss. 

“  Every  thing.  Mademoiselle,  thanks  to 
Heaven  and  you.  Monsieur  Galuche,  of  the 

ambulance  depot  at  D - ,  sent  us  more  linen 

yesterday ;  and  M.  Jean  Baptiste  came  down 
from  the  castle  with  wine  this  morning.  Then, 
as  to  toliaeco  ”  —  But  here  the  woman  stopped 
short,  and  bit  her  lips,  os  if  she  had  eomiiiittcd 
a  blunder. 

“What  aliout  tobacco'#”  a.skcd  Mdlle.  do 
Bressac.  “Mnahelat  must  smoke  his  piiic.” 
And,  drawing  out  her  purse,  she  went  up  to  an 
earthenware  tobacco-jar  that  stood  on  a  shelf, 

“  This  is  to  bny  you  tobacco ;  But  mind  you 
must  not  smoke  too  much,  iiioii  ami.”  And 
sayitig  this,  she  raised  the  lid  of  the  jar,  to 
drop  her  coin  in  ;  but  the  jar  was  already  full 
to  tne  brim,  and  sticking  out  of  the  lash  to¬ 
bacco  was  the  liowl  of  a  new,  handsomely- 
carved  brier-root  i;ijK-. 

The  woman  was  biting  the  comer  of  her 
apron,  llie  man  in  the  lied  looked  sheepish. 

“  What  a  fine  pipe !  exclaimed  Mdlle.  de 
Ba-ssac,  taking  it  out  and  extimiiiiiig  it.  “The 
carving  of  thi-sc  figures  on  it  is.  admirable ; 
but  it  is  not  a  French  piiie.  I  have  seen  thiii^ 
like  it  —  let  me  see,  whea-?  Yes,  it  was  in  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  Germany.” 

The  woman,  who  had  grown  distressfully 
red,  sprang  forward  clasjiing  her  hands. 

“Oh,  forgive  us,  Mad.mois-lle.  We  know 
we  did  wrong ;  but  we  w  on’t  accept  any  thing 
of  them  again  !  ” 

“  Forgive  you  for  what  #  ”  aski'd  Fleur  de  Lys. 

“  I  mean.  Mademoiselle,  you  had  made  us  all 
promise  in  the  village,  two  months  ago,  when 
the  I’mssians  were  coming,  that  we  would  ac¬ 
cept  nothing  whatever  of  them,  but  that  when 
we  had  need  of  any  thing  we  should  come  to 
the  castle  for  it ;  and  believe  me,  ^Indemoisellu 
we  would  never  have  taken  any  thing  from  the 
others — no,  we  would  sooner  have  died — but 
this  one  is  not  like  the  others,  believe  me,  he  is 
not.” 

“  Xo,”  groaned  the  man  in  the  bed ;  “  he  is 
not  like  the  others.” 

Fleur  de  Lys  restored  the  jiipe  to  its  place. 

“  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ‘  this  one  t  ’  ”  she 
inquired ;  and  somehow  it  seemed  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  that  her  voice  trembled  a  little. 

“  We  do  not  know  his  name,”  whimpered 
the  woman,  still  distressed  ;  “  but  he  wears  a 
light  blue  coat,  and  has  such  a  handsome  face, 
and  such  mild  eyes,  that  you  would  never  take 
him  Ibr  a  Prussian. 

Mdlle.  de  Bressac  said  nothing.  There  was 
only — her  cousin  remarked — a  slight  nervous 
shaking  of  her  fingers  ns  she  fastened  the  last 
button  of  her  cloak,  and  biilding  the  cottagers 
a  hasty  good-night  she  took  her  cousin’s  arm 
and  hurried  out. 

They  then  proceed!  d  together  until  M.  de 
Criiiuetot  abruptly  paused,  and  said,  as 
though  remembering  something,  “  By  the  way, 
cousin,  we  were  to  have  gone  to  four  cottages, 
and  we’ve  only  been  to  three.” 

“  Dear  me  f  we  have  forgotten  the  Mereiers,” 
she  murmured,  starting  from  iicr  reverie.  “  . 
had  promiseil  to  bring  them  a  hundred  ♦'  .acs 
for  their  cottage  repairs,  and  thev  will  je  ex¬ 
pecting  me.  But  It  is  almost  a  'kilometre  dis¬ 
tant,  I  think.” 

"  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  and  you  are  tired 
enough  as  it  Ls,  cousin.  Cannot  these  people 
wait  '#  ” 

“  They  will  lie  dlsappointixl,”  she  replied, 
shaking  her  head,  “  and  perhaps  be  unhappy 
all  the  night.” 

“  Well,  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  I  had  better 
go  and  carry  them  the  money  myself.  You 
can  go  back  to  Marchclat’s  cottage,  and  rest 
there  half-an-hour,  and  I  will  take  you  up  on 
my  return.” 

“  But  it  is  already  seven,”  she  cxelaimed, 
opening  her  cloak  to  consult  her  watch,  “  and 
papa  will  be  waiting  dinner  for  us  ;  he  will  feel 
alarmed.”  She  hesitated  some  moments,  and 
then  atlded,  “  I  think  the  best  way,  cousin,  will 
be  for  you  to  carry  the  money,  as  you  suggest, 
and  I '  will  walk  on  to  the  castle  alone.  The 
distance  is  not  great,  and  the  roads  ore  safe. 
Nobody  would  hurt  me.” 
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"  Hurt  yo«,  no,”  he  rejoined,  half  to  himself. 

“  A  mail  would  be  more  than  a  fiend  who  could 
do  that.” 

Still,  safe  as  he  believed  the  roads  to  be,  he 
was  naturally  loath  to  abandon  his  cousin  alone, 
and  after  dark,  on  them ;  and  Iwgan  pondering 
whether  there  were  no  alternative  between 
this  and  disappointing  the  Merciers.  Bnt  he 
could  hit  upon  nothing ;  so  that,  after  reiterated 
assurances  on  the  part  of  Fleur  de  Lys,  that  she 
really  was  not  afraid,  but  would  go  anywhere, 
and  at  any  hour,  confident  in  the  chivalry  of 
the  neighborhood,  he  received  from  her  a  small 
parcel  she  had  made  of  her  hundred  francs,  and 
set  off  with  it,  running. 

Then  she  pursued  her  way  alone. 

And  yet  not  alone ;  for  how  was  it  that  on 
this  particular  road,  she  felt  secure  as  she  did 
on  no  other?  How  was  it  that  though  Fried¬ 
rich  Leoneiren  had  never  been  seen  by  her 
standing  on  his  silent  night-vigils,  she  was  as 
conscious  of  his  presence  as  though  it  hod  been 
revealed  to  her  day  after  day  by  some  visible 
token? 

There  had  been  no  love-letters ;  no  words  ex¬ 
changed.  His  love  had  lieen  voiceless,  rcspect- 
fnl,  concealed.  How  was  it  that  its  least  im¬ 
pulses  were  as  well  known  to  her  as  though 
they  had  been  breathed  into  her  ear  by  the  ten- 
derest  language  of  passion  ?  how  was  it  that  his 
inmost  thoughts  rang  within  her  heart  ns  if 
they  bad  been  whispered  utterances  ? 

Fleur  de  Lys  walked  along  with  her  eyes  cast 
on  the  ground,  and  a  quickening  step.  She 
felt  the  tutelary  presence  near  her,  following 
her,  guarding  her.  She  blushed  and  her  heart 
throbbed ;  yet  she  must  make  no  sign  that  she 
knew  or  felt  any  thing.  She  must  never  let  it 
be  seim  that  the  strong  secret  love  that  had 
twined  itself  round  her  licing,  was  known  or 
suspected  as  it  was. 

So  she  walked,  drawing  her  clonk  close  round 
her,  and  shivering  a  little,  perhaps  from  the 
cold.  And  when  she  had  gone  some  five  hundred 
yards  lu-tween  the  two  still'  hinlgerows  that 
liordered  the  narrow  way,  she  urriviKl  at  a  turn¬ 
ing.  Here  the  road  grew  more  narrow  and 
more  dark ,  but  she  continued  bravely,  and  was 
not  alanned  by  the  sight  of  two  men  who  came 
tramping  towards  her  with  sticks  and  bundles 
over  their  shoulders,  and  pipis  in  their  mouths ; 
the  men  parted,  one  to  either  side  of  her,  lingertKl 
the  kepis  they  were  wearing,  and  wished  her  a 
rather  queer  good-night.  Then  they  stoppl'd, 
turned  round  to  look  after  her,  as  if  they  were 
surprisiHl  to  see  a  'well-dri'ssed  woman  out  so 
late,  removed  the  pipes  from  their  mouths,  and 
liegan  to  confer. 

Evidently  it  was  not  an  honest  conference! ; 
one  had  only  to  look  at  the  men  to  see  that. 
The  repeated  defeats  of  the  provincial  armies 
had  flooded  the  war-country  with  a  whole  horde 
of  individuals,  who,  having  been  bumi'd  out  of 
house  or  home,  and  feeling  little  inclination  to 
continue  fighting  for  a  hojieh'ss  cause,  under 
generals  in  whom  they  had  no  faith,  had  given 
themselves  up  entindy  to  marauding.  A 
much  more  dangerous  class  than  the  fiercest 
bands  of  Uhlans,  were  thi*e  gentry.  They 
broke  into  deserted  houses,  attacked  defenceless 
wayfarers,  poached,  plundered  hen-roosts,  and 
when  booty  was  scarce,  destroyed  all  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  fences,  abandoned  furniture,  cot¬ 
tages,  all  apparently  for  the  simple  pleasure  of 
the  thing.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  these 
patriots  by  their  bragging  voices  and  their  tat¬ 
tered  military  clothes;  for  the  better  part  of 
them  were  Mobiles,  and  the  worst  scum  of  the 
routed  armies.  The  two  men  who  met  Fleur 
de  Lys  were  of  this  category.  They  must  have 
been  taken  to  serve  against  their  will,  and  have 
seized  the  first  convenient  occasion  for  levant¬ 
ing  ;  for  both  were  young  men,  only  weak  strip¬ 
lings,  blear-eyed  and  pah>faced,  like  the  lowest 
typ)«  of  workmen  in  great  cities. 

Their  conference  did  not  last  long.  They 
shook  the  ashes  out  of  their  pipes,  slipped  the 
pipra  into  their  pockets,  and  stealthily  retraced 
their  footsteps.  Then  Friedrich  Leoneizen, 
whose  watch-tree  was  precisely  at  the  comer 
where  the  two  roads  joined,  and  whose  eyi's  had 
from  the  first  moment  riveted  themselves  on  the 
two  vagalionds,  crept  noiselessly  along,  under 
cover  ot  the  hedge,  and  followed  them.  A  great 
thrill  of  joy  had  gone  through  him  as  soon  as 
the  designs  of  these  men  had  become  evident. 
Fleur  de  Lys  was  alone ;  he  would  protect  her. 
Glancing  at  his  supposed  antagonists,  and  then 
on  his  own  powerful  limbs,  he  could  not  help 
laughii^  a  short,  grim  laugh,  saying  to  him¬ 
self,  “  u'  you  venture  to  touch  a  hair  of  her 
head,  if  you  so  much  as  spi'ak  an  uncivil  word 
to  her,  I  pity  you.”  And  with  this  he  un¬ 
fastened  the  clasp  of  his  cloak,  so  as  to  be 
unhampered. 

The  two  tramps  accosted  Fleur  de  Lys,  and 
whined :  “  Have  pity  on  two  jwor  soldiers  who 
are  wounded,  and  have  not  got  enough  to  carry 
them  home,  Madame.” 

“Two  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  all  the 
battles  of  this  war,  Madame,”  took  up  the 
scraggiest  of  the  two. 

Without  a  trace  of  fear  on  her  countenance, 
Fleur  de  Lys  tumi-d  round,  drew  out  her  purse, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  opening  it,  when  the 
man  who  had  last  spoken  mode  a  sudden  grab 
at  it,  and  snatchi^d  it  out  of  her  hand ;  whilst 
the  second  raisi-d  his  fist  to  strike  the  young 
girl  and  push  her  back.  But  this  second  ]ier- 
fomicr  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for 
before  his  hand  had  had  time  to  descend,  or 
even  to  move  an  inch,  Friedrich  Leoneizen  had 
spmitf  through  the  hedge,  and  with  a  terrific 
tnck-Eand  blow  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword, 


which  he  had  disdained  to  unsheathe,  caused  the 
man  to  measure  his  full  length  on  the  ground. 
Then  catching  the  other  fellow  by  the  throat, 
he  gripped  him  so  tight  lietween  his  iron  hands 
that  the  unhappy  wretch’s  tongue  protruded 
from  his  mouth,  and  his  cyi«  from  their  sockets. 
At  the  third  tough  grip  he  was  lying  liesrde 
his  comjKH'r,  doiililed  up  like  an  empty  sack, 
and  senseless.  All  this  was  done  in  less  than  half 
a  minute ;  and  then  the  Prussian,  passing  in  one 
instant  from  the  extreme  of  rage  to  the  extreme 
of  calm,  stood  deferimtially  uncovered,  and 
holding  out  her  purse  to  Fleur  de  Lys. 

“  Here  is  your  purse,  Mademoisi'lle.  You 
have  not  liecn  over-frightened,  I  trust  ?  ” 

Thank  you.  Monsieur,”  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side ;  but 
she  did  not  answer  the  latter  part  of  his  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  my  arm 
for  the  rest  of  the  way?”  he  eontinura,  or 
rather  faltered,  for  emotion  ^was  lieginning  to 
gain  on  him. 

She  was  going  to  take  it ;  but,  looking  into 
his  face  liefore  doing  so,  she  held  out  her  hand 
and  said  simply,  “  You  are  a  noble  heart.” 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  whether  Friedrich 
Leoneizen  turned  pale  or  colored,  but  he  sank 
on  one  knee  and  pressed  Mdlle.  de  Brcssac’s 
hand  to  his  lips.  When  he  rose  his  eyes  were 
glistening,  and  there  was  a  modest  yet  proud 
smile  on  his  features,  which  sjxike  more  grate¬ 
fully  than  the  dei'pest  tribute  of  S]x>ken  thanks. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Fleur  de  Lys,  in  frank, 
firm  accents,  “  why  should  I  scruple  to  say  what 
I  feel.  There  is  w-ar  between  our  countries,  and 
for  long  years  we  must  be  enemies.  But  when 
you  return  home.  Monsieur,  it  may  be  gladness 
to  vou  to  reflect  that  you  at  least  have  not  left 
onfv  ruins  and  tears  behind  you.” 

His  voice  was  sad  as  he  replied :  “  Enemies, 
Mademoiselle  —  must  we  always  lie  enemies  ? 
Will  there  not  lie  a  time  when  the  events  of 
this  unhajipy  year  will  be  forgotten  ?  ” 

'I’hey  were  then  passing  near  a  cottage  which 
had  lieen  destroyed  by  shells.  Its  roof  >vas 
gone,  large  holes  were  in  its  walls ;  the  place 
where  the  garden  had  stood  was  a  heap  of 
charrcil  bricks.  Mdlle.  de  Brcssac  silently 
jiointcil  to  this.  The  Prussian  sighed. 

“  I  have  lieen  told  that  sixty-five  years  ago 
the  village  near  my  own  home  was  like  that,” 
he  said ;  and  at  these  words  he  felt  Mdlle.  de 
Bressac  start.  “  My  mother  has  often  related 
to  me  how,  being  a  child,  she  was  carried  out  at 
night  from  a  burning  house,  where  her  father 
and  mother  had  both  lieen  killed.  This  was 
during  the  Jena  campaign.  After  that  battle 
my  father’s  father,  with  a  few  other  Pnissian 
noblemen,  organized  a  secret  league  which  was 
to  stir  up  the  peasants  to  resistance,  and  save 
our  country  from  lieing  dismembered.  The 
league  was  lietrayed ;  my  father  was  seized  and 
tried  by  a  French  court-martial;  and  for  the 
crime  of  lieing  a  patriot  was  condemned  to 
death.” 

Flenr  de  Lys’s  arm  trembled,  and  her  breath¬ 
ing  grew  quicker. 

“  I  should  tell  you.  Mademoiselle,  that  there 
was  a  Frenchman  who  tried  to  save  my  grand¬ 
father,”  continued  the  Prussian,  in  a  quiet 
voice.  “  Our  ancestral  home  was  then  filled 
with  French  officers,  and  one  of  them,  who  had 
sat  on  the  court-martial  and  voted  for  an  ac¬ 
quittal,  went  personally  to  the  Emperor  to 
obtain  a  pardon.  It  was  refused,  and  Napoleon 
to  punish  the  officer  for  what  he  called  his 
temerity,  ordered  that  he  should  command  the 
platoon  who  were  to  perform  the  execution. 
Upon  this,  the  officer  broke  his  sword  and  threw 
up  his  commission.  He  did  more,  for  resigna¬ 
tion  being  unlawful  in  time  of  war,  he  under¬ 
went  military  degradation,  and  served  through 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  as  a  private  soldier. 
This  oflScer  was  ”  — 

“Your  name.  Monsieur?”  cried  Fleur  de 
Lys,  laying  both  hands  on  his  arm. 

“  I  prefer  to  give  you  that  of  our  benefactor. 
Mademoiselle,”  answered  the  Prussian.  “It 
was  the  Marquis  de  Bressac,  your  grandfather.” 

Less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  alxive  scene  a 
great  change  had  come  over  the  country  round 
Bressac.  Surprised  and  outnumlieretl  by  the 
clever  move  of  a  French  general,  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  one  brilliant  feat  of  anns  (on  his  side) 
during  the  war,  the  German  army  occupying 

O - had  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  avoid 

being  taken  prisoners  cn  masse.  Great  was  the 

rejoicing  at  O - for  three  or  four  days,  when 

it  was  thought  that  the  cruel  tide  of  defeat  was 
at  last  going  to  turn.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
time  people  knew  that  the  Germans  would  not 
allow  their  first  failure  to  go  unretrieved,  and 

0 - prepared  for  another  battle.  Who  then 

so  elatM  as  the  Due  de  Bressac  ?  The  French 
general  had  informed  him  that  the  castle  might 
offer  a  useful  point  of  resistance  in  the  coming 
operations,  and  hiul  sent  a  thousand  men  to  en- 
campin  the  park  :ind  erect  barricades  there bvfell- 
ingdown treesaiiddcmolishingouthouses.  "fhere 
were  I'eiv  tilings  of  which  the  Duke  was  prouder 
than  his  trees ;  but  it  was  with  a  radiant  coun¬ 
tenance  that  he  limped  about  amongst  the 
soldiers,  encouraging  them  as  they  were  hewing 
down  the  biggest,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
that  they  might  greatly  strengthen  their  barri¬ 
cades  by  taking  all  the  pedestals  of  the  statues 
that  adorned  his  garden.  The  soldiers  were 
amazed,  and  the  General  could  not  forbear  ex¬ 
pressing  his  admiration. 

“  If  you  only  knew.  Monsieur  le  Due,  what 
resistance  I  have  had  to  encounter  in  demolish¬ 
ing  some  other  country  houses  —  houses,  too. 


that  would  have  fitted  into  a  single  courtyard 
of  this  noble  place,”  added  he,  glancing,  not 
without  regret,  at  the  stalely  building. 

“  Gur  family  have  enjoyed  the  possession  of 
this  house  tour  centurie.-,  so  that  we  can  afford 
to  lose  it,  mon  General,”  answered  the  Duke 
with  a  smile;  and  the  same  afternoon,  as  he 
saw  an  officer  of  engineers  hesitate  before  order¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  an  exquLite  pavilion  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  defence  works,  he  took 
a  pickaxe  out  of  his  hands  and  struck  the  first 
blow  into  it  himself. 

Fleur  de  Lys,  meanwhile,  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  her  father.  Wherever  a  woman’s 
voice  and  presi'nce  could  nerve  the  arm  or 
raise  the  spirit  of  a  French  soldier,  there  was 
she  calm,  Iieaiitiful,  and  with  stirring  words  of 
hope  on  her  lips.  'I’he  soldiers  reviving  the 
title  that  was  given  to  Mademoi.selle  de  Slont- 

Een.sier  under  the  wars  of  the  “  Fronde,”  called 
er  “La  Grande  Mademoiselle;”  and  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  she  excited,  that  the  more  super¬ 
stitious  amongst  the  soldiers — those  that  came 
fi'om  Languedoc  or  Brittany  —  would  trv  and 
touch  some  portion  of  her  dress  with  their  am¬ 
ulets  a.s  she  walked  amongst  them,  under  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  would  charm  theBT  lives.  But  the 
devotion  towards  her  rose  to  ff-ver-heat  when 
she  declared  that  she  had  no  intention  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  castle  when  the  fighting  began,  but 
that  she  would  remain  in  it  to  the  end,  w/iat- 
ever  /lapfHned.  Even  the  pnidcnt  M.  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  grew  valiant  then.  To  be  sure,  he  reflect¬ 
ed  that,  even  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  there 
would  always  be  the  cellar  to  hide  in ;  and 
strengthened  by  this  thought,  he  gave  the  reins 
to  his  imagination  in  recounting  all  that  he 
would  do  when  at  length  he  should  have  those 
“  gueux  de  Prussiens  ”  opposite  him.  “  Figure 
to  yourself.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  he  cried, 
with  the  most  feeling  gestures,  to  M.  de  Crique- 
tot  —  “  figure  to  yourself  that  one  of  those  un¬ 
hung  thieves  wanted  to  give  me  a  hundred 
franc  note  when  he  went  away.  It  was  that 
hobbedoy  of  a  Count  Leoneizen.  You  know 
that  lout  who  used  to  go  mooning  about  the 
garden.  Said  I  to  him,  ‘  If  I  were  a  few  years 
younger,  I  would  teach  you  what  it  is  to  of¬ 
fer  money  to  a  Frenchman,  you  blue  whipping¬ 
post,  you.  Hurry  out  of  my  sight !  ’  and  I 
threw  the  note  into  his  face.”  ’ 

“  'faking  care  to  pick  it  up  again  as  it  fell, 
to  put  it  into  your  pocket,”  continued  the  mar¬ 
quis  with  a  laugh ;  which  speech  naturally  a 
little  disconcerted  M.  Jean  Bantiste,  whose 
true  reply  to  the  Count  had  be-.n,  “  Mon.-ieur 
le  Comte,  it  is  only  in  Prussia  that  so  much 
"cncrosity  is  allied  to  so  much  valor.  I  will 
keep  this  note  for  ever  as  a  souvenir,  and  wish 
you  not  ‘Adieu,’  but  ‘Ait  revoir.’  ” 

But  if  M.  Jean  Baptiste  found  a  sceptical 
hearer  in  the  marquis,  his  tales  were  listened  to 
with  credence  enough  elsewhere,  and  the  story 
of  how  extremely  quick  the  Pnissians  had  van¬ 
ished  from  the  castle  at  the  news  that  O - 

was  going  to  be  attacked,  lent  not  a  little  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  preparations  for  defence.  The  Gin- 
eral,  however,  though  he  felt  how  valuable  an 
auxiliary  Fleur  de  Lys  would  be  to  him,  tried 
to  dissuade  her  from  thus  exposing  her  life: 
but  his  eloquence  was  wasted.  “  My  place  is 
here,  General,”  she  said,  gravely,  once  and  for 
all ;  and  from  that  moment  this  soldier  pi'rceiv- 
ed  it  would  be  useless  to  recur  to  the  matter. 

It  was  only  M.  do  Criqiietot  who  was  aware 
how  much  heroism  it  nwdi-d  on  his  coii.-in’s  part 
to  take  this  resolution.  He  knew,  or,  at  all 
events,  guessed,  that  Fleur  de  Lys’s  heart 
would  no  longer  be  wholly  with  the  combatants 
around  her  as  it  would  have  Iwcn  some  weeks 
before.  She  had  told  him  cursorily  and  vague¬ 
ly  how  she  hod  been  protected  by  a  Prussian 
officer  on  that  night  when  she  had  returned 
alone  from  the  village;  but  though  the  details 
were  few,  his  lover’s  instinct  had  supplied  the 
rest;  and  putting  this  and  that  together,  recall¬ 
ing  many  a  stray  symptom  and  incident,  the 
true  significance  of  which  had  escapi-d  him  at 
the  lime  of  its  occurrence,  but  the  real  meaning 
of  which  now  stood  revealed,  he  had  not  long 
remained  doubtful  as  to  who  his  rival  was. 
But  of  course  he  had  not  breathed  a  word  of 
his  suspicions  to  Fleur  de  Lys.  This  was  a 
thing  to  sacn-d  too  be  hinted  at  by  a  third  per¬ 
son.  Only  the  young  Frenchman,  recogniz¬ 
ing  in  the  Prussian  officer  a  man  more  great, 
generous,  and  worthy  of  Fleur  de  Lys  than  he 
felt  himself  to  be,  had  vowed  that  if  ho  could 
bring  this  man  and  his  cousin  together,  he 
would  do  so. 

And  so  time  flew  by  until  the  day  of  the  bat¬ 
tle. 

It  dawned  and  closed  as  many  other  days  of 
battle  had  done  for  France  during  that  year. 
Ill-clad,  ill-organized,  ill-armed  mobs  of  recruits 
pitted  against  science,  generalship,  and  disci¬ 
pline,  there  could  be  but  one  ivsult.  By  the 
end  of  four  hours’  fighting  the  French  soldiers 
had  hecn  routed.  'The  battle  was  hopelessly 
lost,  and  there  was  but  one  point  where  resis¬ 
tance  still  continued  to  be  oll'ered  —  the  castle 
of  Bressac. 

It  had  not  been  much  attacked  during  the 
dav,  for  it  was  rather  bevond  the  range  of  the 
field  where  the  heat  of  the  day’s  combat  had 
raged.  Bnt  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy 
were  masters  of  all  the  positions  which  the 
French  had  occupiid,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
castle  of  Bressac  still  fired  shells  furiously  from 
a  battery  of  four  guns  established  in  the  park, 
a  parliamentarian  was  dispatched  to  explain 
how  bootless  further  resistance  was,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  a  surrender. 


The  answer  was  a  refusal. 

The  duke  had  said  to  the  commanding  officer, 

“  Let  us  not  yWd,  so  long  a«  there  is  a  cartridge 
amongst  n.s.  Monsieur;”  and  as  the  officer  al¬ 
most  looked  upon  the  Duke  as  the  true  com¬ 
mander  of  the  place,  he  hod  conveyed  this  re¬ 
ply  to  the  enemy.  An  hour  later  the  battery 
in  the  park  had  been  dismounted,  a  whole 
wing  of  the  castle  had  been  blown  info  fi’ag- 
ments,  and  the  foremost  barricade  in  the  park 
no  longer  existed. 

Another  half-hour  and  the  second  barricade 
was  abandoned. 

Then  the  third  had  to  be  relinquished. 

'rhen  the  fourth. 

The  soldiers  continued  to  fire  bravely  |and 
desperately.  They  could  see  nothing  either  be¬ 
fore  or  behind  them.  The  park  and  grounds 
were  steeped  in  a  fog  of  smoke,  amidst  which 
resounded  the  groans  of  wounded  men  and  the 
hang  of  shells  exploding  every  moment. 

At  last  the  Park  became  thoroughly  unten¬ 
able.  The  retreat  sounded,  and  the  last  barri¬ 
cade  was  deserted. 

“We  can  still  defend  the  castle!”  shonted 
the_  Duke,  who,  grimy  with  powder  and  blood¬ 
stained,  had  bwn  firing  from  the  barricades 
side  by  side  with  the  soldiers. 

“  To  the  castle !  ”  cried  the  commanding 
officer,  olicdiently  echoing,  and  waving  his 
sword  aliove  his  head.  He  was  on  foot.  His 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  more  the  Park  was 
filled  with  Prussians.  The  artillery  duel  had 
now  ceased.  It  could  only  be  a  question  of 
defending  the  castle  man  to  man  and  hand  to 
hand.  The  defenders  fired  out  of  the  windows ; 
the  invaders  fired  back,  but  also  charged  for¬ 
ward  with  bayonets,  to  try  and  carry  the  place 
by  storm. 

The  carnage  was  becoming  frightful.  Eleven 
assaults  were  repulsed  one  alter  the  other.  The 
marble  terrace,  Iwrdcring  on  the  ground-floor 
windows,  was  strewn  with  great  mounds  of 
dead,  and  blood  trickled  down  the  white  steps, 
as  if  from  an  open  fountain.  Every  moment  a 
crash  could  be  heard,  as  a  bullet  shivered  a 
wainscot  oit  smashed  a  mirror  into  a  thousand 
atoms.  Tnhre  was  not  a  pane  of  glass  unbrok¬ 
en  in  the  whole  house.  'Two  or  three  ballets, 
striking  the  great  crystal  chandelier  in  the  state 
draw  ing-room  together,  cut  the  chains  by  which 
it  hung,  as_  though  with  a  scythe,  and  the 
mighty  fabric  of  glass  splintered  "on  to  the  floor 
like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  carrying  away 
crumbling  masses  of  plaster  from  "the  ccilinjr 
with  it.  but  nolHxly  talked  of  yielding,  until 
at  length  the  cry  arose  that  amnnition  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail. 

“If  wc  could  only  knock  over  that  officer 
who  is  commanding  them!”  shouted  a  bare¬ 
armed,  bare-throated  soldier,  who  had  thrown 
off'  his  coat  to  fight  better,  and  was  streaming 
with  perspiration,  “  it  might  discourage  them.” 

M.  de  Criquetot  and  Fleur  de  Lys  were  near 
him.  Fleur  de  Lys  had  been  loading  for  the 
soldiers,  her  cousin  taking  care  to  stand  —  with¬ 
out  her  perceiving  it  —  in  such  a  position  that  a 
bullet  must  strike  him  before  hitting  her.  The 
soldier  had  pointed  out  of  the  window  in  utter¬ 
ing  his  cry.  M.  de  Criquetot  and  Fleur  de  Lvs 
lioth  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The  officer  he 
was  designating  was  Friedrich  Leoneizen. 

The  man  levelled  his  rifle.  He  was  a  deadly 
marksman ;  but  just  as  he  was  drawing  the 
trigger,  the  Marquis  brushed  bv  him  with 
his  elliow.  The  shot  missed.  I'lcur  de  Lys, 
who  had  l>ccn  holding  her  breath,  and  was 
leaning  against  a  wall  for  support,  looked  to¬ 
wards  her  cousin,  and  their  eyes  met.  The 
man  was  reloading  a  second  time.  He  aimed ; 
but  M.  de  Criquetot  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
spoiling  the  shot  a  second  time,  for,  whilst  the 
finger  was  on  the  trigger,  the  rifle  slipped  out 
of  the  man’s  hand,  and  he  fell  forward  himsclt; 
with  a  bullet  in  the  head. 

The  shout  now  seemed  to  rise  from  everybody 
at  once :  —  “  The  officer  1  —  fire  at  him  1  ” 

“  He  seems  bewitched :  the  bullets  won’t 
touch  him.” 

“  This  is  at  his  head.” 

“Bang  I” 

“  Bang  1  ” 

But  the  officer  advanced,  his  men  following 
him.  Lead  whistled  around  him,  above  him, 
but  never  harmed  him. 

“  If  somebody  does  not  bring  him  down,  he 
and  his  men  will  be  in  the  castle  in  another 
minute,”  thundered  an  officer,  discharging  thrre 
barrels  of  a  revolver  in  qmck  succession. 

At  this  moment,  the  Duke  de  Brcssac,  who 
had  been  sitting,  to  fire  the  better,  sprang  up, 
with  his  hand  to  his  head,  staggered  forward, 
and  rolled  at  his  daughter’s  feet.  A  revolver 
escapeil  from  his  hands,  which  F'leur  de  Lys 
picked  up. 

“The  officer!  at  the  officer!”  the  cry  was 
now  raging  like  a  hurricane  from  a  hundred 
parched  throats  at  once. 

Pale,  bnt  with  her  lips  set,  Fleur  de  Lym  step 
pod  forward.  Then  she  aimed  with  her  weap 
on.  Friedrich  Leoneizen  was  scarcely  at  thirty- 
yards  distance  from  her.  Her  face  was  Unshed, 
but  grave  and  sad.  She  pie$.sed  the  trigger. 

He  reeled  in  his  saddle,  looked,  saw  who  had 
shot  him ;  then  fell. 

Before  her  cousin  conid  stop  her,  or  guess 
her  intention,  Fleur  de  Lys  hou  turned  the  re¬ 
volver  on  herself.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Leoneizen  touched  the  ground  she  fell  too :  but 
no  one  except  her  cousin  noticed  whence  the 
shot  came. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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